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Boston has too many memories, too few people 


BY ROBERT DAVID SULLIVAN 


OSTON IS A lot. emptier than it used to be. That’s 
hard to believe when the city has so many construc- 
tion sites and so few vacant apartments, but the numbers 
don’t lie. Fifty years ago, Boston was the 10th-largest city 
in America, with 801,444 residents. According to 1998 
estimates, we’re now hovering around 20th place, with 
555,447 residents — a drop of more than 30 percent. 
——_—~  There’s more at stake here than 
bragging rights. A smaller city 
means a smaller base of support 
for public transportation, public 
arts programs, and recreational 
facilities. It means less clout in the 
state legislature (which funds 
things like the MBTA) and in the US Congress (which 


_ includes only one Boston resident, Joe Moakley — and 


his district extends well into the suburbs). On aeute:in: 


diners that depend on high customer turnover. 

The population drop in Boston has been so severe that 
it’s probably impossible to reverse it totally by the next 
mid-century point. Even with the current economic 
boom, the most we can hope for is to hang on at 20th 
place and avoid the fate of places such as Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh — once mighty, now completely off the na- 
tional radar. Given this context, it’s odd to see current 
Boston residents look around at the cranes and jackham- 
mers and worry that we’ll become “another New York.” 
The real question is whether we can get back some of the 
vitality and diversity we once took for granted. 

See CITY STREETS, page 19 
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UP AND COMING 


Birmingham's 
boy wonder 


State Senator Mark Montigny 
could be a contender 


BY SETH GITELL 


F YOU'VE PAID any attention to Senate 
president Tom Birmingham these days, 
chances are you've noticed his constant leg- 

islative companion: State Senator Mark Mon- 
tigny, of New Bedford. Beacon Hill insiders 
say Birmingham, who is 
weighing a run for governor 
in 2002, is grooming Mon- 
tigny, chairman of the Senate 
Ways and Means Committee, 
to run as his lieutenant 
governor. 
The evidence is 
there. Montigny has 
been at Birmingham’s 
side at nearly every 
high-profile press 


-| conference in recent 


months. 

ingham blasted Gov 
ernor Paul Cellucci’s © 1 
budget plan in January, — 


ba, 


in.Boston, Montigny was 
higher ambition? 
fund the Big Dig, Mon- Satire Re 
tigny was there. 

Even more conclusive is ihe way Birming- 
ham has been yielding the microphone to 
Montigny, letting him take the spotlight. Of 
Cellucci’s budget, Montigny quipped, “This 
one’s headed for the recycle bin.”’°On educa- 
tion: “We’re saying good education is expen- 
sive, and lousy education worthless.” On the 
Republicans’ role in hiding Big Dig costs, 
Montigny said, “None of us in the Senate 
wants to kick those involved.” And then he 
proceeded to do just that: “The message that 
[the Big Dig} is on time and on budget has 
been exposed as false.” 

To be sure, one reason Montigny has such a 
high profile at these events is that the Ways and 
Means chair has always played a role in explain- 
ing financial matters to the public. That’s how 
people such as Patricia McGovern and Birm- 
ingham himself became visible players in the 
first place. But, State House sources say, Birm- 
ingham has gone out of his way to put Mon- 
tigny in the public eye. He’s even seemed to 
defer-to him in internal matters — on the plan- 
ning of a new prescription-drug initiative, for 
example, and in discussion of the Big Dig plan. 

All of which indicates that Birmingham is 
preparing Montigny, who considered a run for 
lieutenant governor two years ago, to serve as 
his de facto running mate. Of course, Mas- 
sachusetts doesn’t have governor/lieutenant- 
governor tickets; officially, candidates run inde- 
pendently. But the Birmingham-Montigny liai- 
son suggests that the Democrats are preparing 
to copy the strategy of alliance that has worked 
so well for the Republicans. “It’s considered 


_ likely that Montigny is running for lieutenant 


governor,” says one State House insider. “Cel- 


1} ‘lucci and Weld did it. Cellucci and Swift did it. 


“Birmingham and Montigny can do it,” 
See MONTIGNY, page 26 
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“In figuring out how to handle development over the next few years, I propose a anc overt rule for the city of Boston: the number of new trees 





BOSTON 
Founded in 1966 





must not exceed the number of new people.” 






~— Robert David Sullivan, News and Features, page 19 
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Final frontier by LauraA. Siegel .... 2.0... ccc ccc pe ee ees 18 Mr. Dee”; the Lincoin Center Jazz Orchestra swings “For 
When the Central Artery is finally buried underground, the real work will begin: Dancers Only”; MIT explores the “happenings” of Allan Kaprow 
- designing what will go above it. and Robert Watts; King Sunny Ade comes to the Somerville 





Theatre; FleetBoston Pavilion unveils its schedule; and 
Chandler Travis takes us all out for pancakes. 
Ghost town by Robert David Sullivan ....... 6... occ cece cee ees 19 i 
Many Boston residents complain about overdevelopment. But the real concern is arts 

whether the city can regain some of the density — and, with it, the vitality and 
diversity — that we once took for granted. — 

























[] Talkin’ to the Bosstones, page 14 


Over the past 10 years, the Mighty 
Mighty Bosstones have had to 
prove themselves again and again. 
Now, with hard-won commercial 
success, the Bosstones are 
releasing what may be their most 
appealing album yet. Matt Ashare 
talks to the band. 










TALKING POLITICS: Preparing to run by Seth Gitel................ 26 
Tom Birmingham's likely candidate for lieutenant governor is smart, good-looking, 
and a force to be reckoned with. Meet Mark Montigny. 

















Social experiment by Neil Miller... .. «2... ccc cece ees 28 
~ Vermont is about to become a laboratory for same-sex civil unions. But don’t count on 
‘seeing the idea tested in any other state in the near future. 






Also: In addition to the Bosstones, we’ve rounded up a bunch 
of other local acts with new CDs, including the Tarbox 


Reeling at Rounder by Michelle Chihara 34 Ramblers, Willard Grant Conspiracy, the Nields, and Milligram; 
Rounder Records has always been different. But in view of a firing, several resignations, Scott Heller says that Will and Grace has replaced Jean Genet 


and plummeting morale, music fans wonder how long Cambridge’s favorite indie label ane GaN oi * gay and sateen maindieraan wi sorts 
aint putting out its unusual music the MFA’s Gay & Lesbian Film Festival that turns out to be a 


good thing; Robert David Sullivan looks at the death of The 

4 Sopranos’ “Big Pussy” Bompensiero and other demises in TV 

i From Russia with lust interview by Mike Miliard........................- 36 history, Jason Gay gete into John Seabrook’s Nabrow; Carolyn 
~~ When Mark Ames and Matt Taibbi moved from America to Moscow, they mainly wanted to Ony ome Richard MoEivain in: St ieceise Mercia 6. 

get laid. But they also started a newspaper, and that’s when the trouble began. Siegel visite the Elfman Ballet's ed Gisele; and-MC Paul 


Barman talks with Dean and Gene Ween. 
departments. (ne 
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ics fora. «RS eea Hees Shorea eyes sees 4 MOON SIGNS astrology by Symboline Dai......... 12 .. eateries; and Thor Iverson reviews 
dates censorship, a Dr. Laura defender, and more. Boston's best wine lists. Plus, our 
OUT THERE by Kris Frieswick.................. 14 most complete dining listings, 

| THe. ee ee PO Seige ieee tee om $ = Quandary of the social smoker, are cigarettes still bad for you if featuring nearly 300 area restaurants. 
| Protesting ever grass, and waxing rhapsodic over beer. you don't pay for them? Mind if | have another while | think about it? 


Plus, trucks go up in flames in Somerville. 


; _ THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams.........: 16 next week | 
PHOENIX FLASHBACKS...............-....... 10 In News and Features, Chris Wright drives around with two 
Mark Sandman get some respect, Mistress Paula gets HELP WANTED....................0 2 ccc ee, 37 guys who film death and destruction for money. In Arts, it’s 
wild, and other odds and ends from the Phoenix's past. Hanson's and ’N Sync’s world, we just live in it: a look at 
Plus, David Sipress’s “Reality Check.” MII 3 os cs cvs ec dy vcwceas +o oe agit 39 the boy bands that are dominating the pop-music universe. 
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two ongoing studies: 

* Dental Tooth Whitening Mouthrinse Study 
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EDITORIAL 


Sure, improvements should be made. But critics are wrong to 
disparage the need for standards and accountability. 


HE MASSACHUSETTS COMPRE- 
HENSIVE Assessment System — better 
known as the MCAS — has been the ob- 
ject of unprecedented fear and anxiety. Some 
students have boycotted the tests. Other MCAS 
opponents, including some teachers, parents, 
and school officials, have raised concerns that 
an entire generation of students, unable to pass, 
will be consigned to a life of 
failure. 
It’s time to get a grip in 
order to understand what the 
MCAS is and how to make the 
best use of it. 

Mandated by the state’s Ed- 
ucation Reform Act of 1993, 
the MCAS tests fourth, eighth, 
and 10th graders in three sub- 
ject areas: English language 
arts; mathematics; and science 
and technology. Eighth and 
10th graders are also tested on their knowledge 
of history and social science. 

The stakes are unquestionably high. Mem- 
bers of the Class of 2003 will have to pass the 
10th-grade test as a requirement for gradua- 
tion. Scores to date, especially in urban areas, 
have been dismal, which has caused some well- 
intentioned observers to call for the MCAS to 
be abolished, lest tens of thousands of young 
men and women be pushed into a competitive 
economy without the benefit of a high-school 
diploma. 

These concerns are not groundless, but they 
are misdirected. The MCAS is, by most ac- 


ILLUSTRATION BY TONY MILLIONAIRE 


LETTERS 


We welcome responses from our readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) if pos- 
sible, and must include the writer’s name, ad- 
dress, and a telephone number where he or she 
can be reached during business hours for veri- 
fication. The writer’s name and position or 
town will be published, but these may be with- 
held for good reason. 

Letters may be mailed to the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, MA 
02215; faxed to (617) 859-8201; or e-mailed 
to letters@phx.com or to staff writers’ e-mail 
addresses (e-mailed letters must include a 
telephone number for verification and a home- 
town). All letters are subject to editing for con- 
siderations of space, fairness, and clarity. 


BREAK AWAY FROM LINKAGE 

In the article “Taxing Dilemma” [News 
and Features, April 14], Mayor Menino 
states, “I don’t think that people care where 
the revenues come from as long as they pro- 
duce housing. We’ll see what these new initia- 
tives produce.” . 

I, for one, do care where the “revenues” 
come from. It will not be long before the “in- 
clusionary zoning” mandate — which is sim- 
ply another form of linkage — proves a 
colossal failure that makes the housing short- 
age worse: The added cost of development 
will be passed directly to those in market-rate 
units through inflated rents. The result will be 
plenty of housing for the very rich and the 
very poor, and the working middle class will 
have to continue their pilgrimage to suburbia. 
This linkage initiative could even foster an en- 
vironment where it is more economically fea- 
sible to develop commercial than residential 
projects. 

Residents not only care where the money 
comes from, but they also care how it is 
spent. Linkage payments are often made in 
lieu of taxes and in lieu of proper zoning en- 


forcement within the neighborhoods absorb- 
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counts, a well-designed, well-thought-out test 
that covers a broad range of knowledge and re- 
quires critical and creative thinking. Some com- 
plain that the MCAS forces school systems to 
“teach to the test,” as though faceless state bu- 
reaucrats were forcing local schools to abandon 
superior teaching in favor of mediocrity. In fact, 
the evidence is overwhelming that the MCAS is 
exactly the sort of intellectually 
demanding test that ought to be 
taught to. 
Of far more vital importance, 
though, is precisely whom the 
MCAS is aimed at evaluating. 
Yes, it is students who must ac- 
tually take the tests. But it is 
teachers, principals, superinten- 
dents, and school-committee 
members who must answer for 
the results. Not surprisingly, 
some of them don’t like this 
push for standards and accountability. But it is 
absolutely essential that they demonstrate how 
effectively they’ve spent $7 billion in education- 
reform money. 

The anti-MCAS pressure is further evidence, 
too, of how easy it is to give up on urban kids. 
Fortunately, Boston school superintendent 
Thomas Payzant — who faces an especially 
daunting task, given that more than half of 
Boston’s 10th graders failed the English and 
math components last year — is treating the 
MCAS as what it was intended to be: a tool to 
improve public education. 

Of course, every tool can be refined. As it is 


ing the ill effects of the additional perks nego- 
tiated for the benefit of a developer (such as 
increased parking or additional stories). We 
have seen that developers can buy their way 
into a residential neighborhood with a signifi- 
cant linkage commitment. More important, 
there is no public competitive bidding for 
linkage dollars and no public disclosure of 
how the money is spent. If these funds were 
paid through a tax system, residents would 
expect and demand accountability. 

Surely the mayor does not want his legacy 
to be the continued migration of working- 
class residents to the suburbs. Linkage is a 
weak tool of a city that has abdicated its plan- 
ning role to developers. 

Bill McLeod 
Fenway 
GROWTH IS GOOD 

Your bias in “Size Matters” 
[News and Features, April 7] 
was clear. But I don’t think it’s 
building height that really both- 
ers you — it’s the maintaining 
of an urban feel. No, buildings 
should not have glass walkways 
and attached malls, but when 
done properly, high-rise build- 
ings provide a much-needed 
source of housing and business 
space. 

Look at it another way — 
cities like New York and 
Boston are built on a fixed 
amount of land. Yet demand 
for housing and businesses continues to 
grow. 

So we can leave everything exactly as is (or 
was 50 or 100 years ago) and guarantee pret- 
ty streets with low rooftops. But increased de- 
mand with no additional supply means prices 
will continue to soar, turning neighborhoods 
into “boutique” districts like Beacon Hill, af- 
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SOMETIMES good things 


come in tall packages. 


MCAS malaise 


presently constituted, the MCAS is a blunt in- 
strument. This past Monday, educational con- 
sultant Kevin Clancy wrote an op-ed piece in 
the Boston Globe in which he demonstrated that 
a school system’s MCAS scores can largely be 
predicted by looking at socioeconomic factors 
such as the percentage of families receiving wel- 
fare, the percentage of one-parent households, 
and the percentage of families living in poverty. 
By carefully adjusting for these factors, Clancy 
argued, state officials can determine which 
school systems are doing a better-than-expected 
job and which ones are falling short. For in- 
stance, he noted that Marblehead — whose raw 
MCAS scores are much better than Chelsea’s 
— is actually underperforming, whereas the 
Chelsea school system, which has been man- 
aged by Boston University for the past decade, 
is doing better than might be expected given 
that city’s plethora of urban ills. 

The MCAS is a crucial component of educa- 
tion reform, as important as smaller class sizes 
and up-to-date textbooks and technology. 
Those who seek to reform it should be taken se- 
riously. But those who seek to end the program 
before it can really. begin are doing no one any 
favors. Critics who raise the specter of mass fail- 
ure are suggesting, in effect, that it is better to 
lous, and it shows why we can’t lose sightof 
goal: a system of public education that 
kids for college, for work, and for life. 


What do you think? Send an e-mail to 
letters@phx.com. 


fordable only to the very wealthy. 

No one’s saying we need an endless sea of 
high-rise towers — though that would proba- 
bly bring home and office prices back to less 
stratospheric levels, But some additional re- 
sources would benefit all involved. 

Jason Weinzimer 
New York, New York 


DESPICABLE, BUT LEGAL 

Michael Barrett recognizes the event at 
Tom English’s Cottage as trivial [Letters, 
News and Features, April 7]. But he is inac- 
curate when he asserts, “Racism should be 
fought whenever and wherever it occurs. It’s 
against the law and it should be against the 
law.” 

Discrimination based upon race is illegal in 
certain, but not all, situa- 
tions. Being a racist is a pro- 
tected status under the US 
and Massachusetts constitu- 
tions. Being a racist is as ille- 
gal as being a communist, 
being a drug addict, or being 
black. Racism is a personal 
or political opinion. 

Making racism illegal 
criminalizes thought and be- 
lief. If we criminalize 
thought, we eliminate free 
thoughts. If we criminalize 
expression of opinions, we 
eliminate free speech. 

There are no status crimes 
in this country. Racist 
speech is not illegal. The standard promoted 
by zealous anti-racist activists is based upon 
mean-spiritedness.and hurt feelings, not law. 
against all persons should be the goal. For ex- 
ample, present law regarding persons with 


‘ disabilities is an abomination. It is lawful in 


See LETTERS, page 6 .. 
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LETTERS, from page 4 
most states to deprive persons with disabilities of their free- 
dom. Where is the outrage of anti-racist activists when per- 
sons with disabilities are denied rights and privileges enjoyed 
by other citizens? Why are anti-discrimination laws enforced 

unequally? Why do few recognize that bias due to disability is 
as widespréad and open today as racism, sexism, and anti- 
Semitism were 100 years ago? 

Roy Bercaw 


Cambridge 


A DISAGREEMENT 

I don’t think William Corbett read A Heartbreaking Work 
of Staggering Genius [“Where’s the lron?”, Arts, March 31]. 
I really don’t. 

I know this is a bold statement. ; 

I do know that he has only “dipped into” David Foster 
Wallace. I’m not sure, however, why Mr. Corbett decided to 
mention this. Or why he decided to mention that he hadn’t 
read the preface. Which is six-and a half pages long. 

After making these unnecessary announcements, Mr. Cor- 
bett goes on to deconstruct the meaning of “anti-memoir,” a 
phrase that does not exist in the text itself. So the reviewer is, 
in part, right. The phrase is “hype and nonsense,” but it is 


generated by the publishing company, whose job it is to hype 
the book. Mr. Corbett lost sight of what the book tells us it in- 
tends to do. The book is intensely self-conscious throughout; 
that is its gimmick, and that is its charm. The irony the re- 
viewer speaks of is the way in which the book understands it- 
self. It is not a straight narrative with meaningless, funny at- 
tachments; it is to be taken as a whole, preface and all. The 
irony is always present, but the author never removes himself 
with it. David Eggers, who I think is a very funny, smart, en- 
dearing, and pretentious man, takes his ironic anti-stance to 
an extreme by commenting on his own detachment from 
emotion. This takes balls, it takes talent, and it is subtle. I’m 
not sure if Mr. Cerbett is familiar with any of these things. In- 
stead, he prefers to half-read books and then make shoddy, 
ill-informed pronouncements about them. 
I think he is wrong. 
Joshua Levy 
Brighton 


THIRD-PARTY ENTHUSIASM 

I was happy to see the coverage on third political parties 
[“Road to the Silver,” News and Features, March 31]. It’s a 
rare thing to see the mainstream press give these parties any 
attention. For that reason, the general public knows little to 
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SAVE UP TO 50% 
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50% off museum 
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All food collected benefits The Greater Boston Food Bank. 


Special Offer: April 28-30 only 
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receive one of these special discounts. Offer valid 
April 28-30 only, subject to availability. 

Maximum four vouchers per person. 

For exact locations and food collection times, 
please call (800) 932-3788. 


Discounts have been made possible through 
a grant from Philip Morris Companies Inc. 
Arts Against Hunger is a global partnership of 
Philip Morris, leading arts organizations and 
local food banks, using the power of the arts 
to fight hunger. 


* The Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater is presented at 
the Wang Theatre by BankBoston Celebrity Series. 


Working to make a difference. 
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PHILIP MORRIS INTERNATIONAL INC. 
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nothing of their agenda or issues. 

Thee pasties rales itp sated ee docwieg 
democracy. We are currently on a fast track to losing our 
character, identity, freedom, and humbleness. The two-party 
system we have now is not taking cate of things. Third parties 
give us more choices, ideas, and solutions. They are not 
bought off, and they don’t give you the party line that has left 
hopes for cleaning up this country and our planet. ~- 

I was disappointed, however, that this article didn’t men- 
tion the best third-party candidate: quantum physicist John 
Hagelin, of the Natural Law Party (www.natural-law.org). 


Brian Brogan 

At least one “Project 
Censored” story selec- 
tion [News and Fea- 
tures, March 31] be- 
trays the economic illit- 
eracy of the selectors: 
DRUG COMPANIES IG- 
NORE THIRD WORLD 
DISEASES. 

It may indeed be 
true that private phar- 
maceutical companies 
neglect Third World 
diseases because no- 
body offers to pay. So? 
Does the average 
Phoenix or Nation 
reader work for noth- 
ing? The criticism 
should be directed at 
Western governments and charities, which have the resources 
to compensate for gaps in market incentives. An intellectually 
honest headline might have read, $3 BILLION FOR BREAST-CAN- 
CER BONE-MARROW TRANSPLANTS THAT DON’T WORK, BUT ONLY 


PENNIES FOR THE POOR. 
Hugo S. Cunningham 
Boston 


the bills. 


CALLING DR. LAURA 

I have never listened to Dr. Laura [“Dirty Talk, Nelitged 
Features, March 24] and probably wouldn’t even know who 
she was if I heard her. I do have quite a number of very dear 
gay friends, so I can fully appreciate your wrath at her treat- 
ment of the gay population as you report it. But perhaps you 
can appreciate my anger, as the mother of tWo very delightful 
young men with-Toureétte’s syndrome, at your ignorant and 
prejudicial statements. 

Just what do you even mean by the term “moral 
Tourette’s syndrome”? Do you mean to equate persons 
with TS with freak shows and cheap thrills? Or are you 
just incorrectly assuming that all persons with TS have an 
issue with “dirty talk”? Are you aware that a minimal per- 
centage of persons with TS have the condition referred to 
as coprolalia (inappropriate utterances of obscenities)? 
And even for them, it is certainly not a moral issue, but 
rather a neurobiological one. 

Our sons are now 11 and 15. TS fleet pristced ta. eyélives 
when our younger son was seven and was exposed to a series 
of traumatic deaths, which triggered his tics. He had always 
been a successful child academically, behaviorally, and social- 
ly, and in fact, he continues to do well in all areas of life. We 
eventually came to recognize that our older son had TS as 
well. Today, both boys win awards at school in performing 
arts, athletics, and academics, and are darn good boys. What 
is it about their condition that would lead you to equate it 
with “moral” anything? 

I hope your paper will go the extra mile to correct this gaffe 
and highlight the character, integrity, fortitude, determina- 
tion, and courage that some persons with TS need just to get 
through a day in their lives with a body that sometimes goes 
on autopilot. For further information and clarification about 
Tourette’s syndrome, I hope you will see my Web site, 
“Tourette Syndrome: Now What?” (http://members. sg 

.net/blessedby2). 

I know what it’s like to live life as a minority. I know what 
it’s like to live with myth, misperception, and prejudice hang- 
ing over your head. I hope you'll think of that as you reflect 
upon why you would choose to put down one group of peo- 
ple as you attempt to defend another. 

Janice Davis 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


I beg to differ with Michael Bronski’s assertion that “Dr. 

Laura is not about advice and comfort” but instead produces 
“emotional pornography.” 

I confess that occasionally I listen to Dr. Laura. She is an- 
noying, but she certainly means well. My sense is that instead 
of being emotional masochists, the majority of callers already 
know what they should do. They call Dr. Laura’s show to 
gain the confidence to obey their conscience. Dr. Laura tries 
to get the callers to examine the problem logically. She tries to 
be as comforting as she can. But primarily she tries to give 
good advice. Notice that she always ends by softly saying, 
“Now go and do the right thing.” 

’ Eric S. Maurer 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
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Ale & hearty 


lf you plan to attend next week’s New England Real 
Ale Exhibition (NERAX) but are troubled by thoughts of 
cirrhosis or excess flab, pick up the May issue of Ai/ 
About Beer, which makes a strong case for the health 
benefits of the odd pint. “Beer,” goes one of the 
a “does wonders for 
the heart, liberates the shy, warms the 
cockles of the spirit, is the drink of 
athletes, and is one of the 


can get a cake belly ora 
nacho belly,” Bradford says. 
“Beer has about as many 
calories as one of those itty-bitty 
pots of yogurt. And | know which one 
I'd rather have.” 

So why does beer get such a bad rap? “I think it’s our 
puritanical attitude to alcohol,” Bradford says. “Beer's put 
right in there with sex and rock and roll — all the things 


MIT students want 
their frisbee field 


MIT students are fighting for their grass. That’s 
“grass” as in “green space,” which some students 
say MIT does not have enough of to spare. 

Last week, a group of students got word via a 
forwarded e-mail that the university was. planning 
to pour concrete into a lot near the intersection of 
Ames Street and Amherst Street in Kendall 
Square, in order to park “temporary faculty 
offices,” or trailers, there. To stop the university 
from robbing them of that patch of grass, students 
camped out in a five-person tent last Sunday 
night. At 6 a.m. Monday, reinforcements arrived 
with extra sleeping bags. The students even silk- 
screened a T-shirt for the protest with the 
message MIT: TRASHING TODAY FOR A BETTER 
TOMORROW. Rotating crowds of 40 to 50 students 
protested until 2:30 that afternoon. 

The planned trailers are temporary housing for 


ACTIVISM 
Monkey business 


A warning to those walking through Harvard Square 

' this week: beware the human-filled cages on Mass Ave. 
Local animal-rights advocates have borrowed a page 
from in-your-face PETA-style actions and plan to spend 
the week in cages — outside — to draw attention to the 
monkey research conducted at Harvard 
University’s New England Regional Primate 
Research Center (NERPRC) in 
Southborough. 

As you read this, four activists from the 
Animal Defense League (ADL) sit in three- 
by-five-by-three-foot cages outside Harvard 
Yard, across from Au Bon Pain on Mass 
Ave. They'll be there until Saturday, when 
they'll be released. In another act of 
solidarity with the monkeys, they won't eat 
or drink while caged. But Shon Mahoney, 
who volunteered for the cage-in, isn’t 
worried. “Considering monkeys are in 
cages all the time,” he says with a shrug, 
“this is the least we can do.” 

Mahoney and his caged counterparts will 
be kept company by other ADL activists, 
who will host nightly vigils throughout the 
week. ADL members hope the cage-in will 
force NERPRC officials to debate animal 


that will send you to hell.” 

Then there's the class issue: “Beer is affordable, and 
Joe Sixpack is taken to be this slobby guy who drinks too 
much. You don’t hear the same cracks about wine,” 
Bradford says. “The big breweries don’t help,” she adds. 
“They don’t advertise beer, they advertise how stupid 
men are.” 

Hence the May issue of A// About Beer, which aims to 
absolve ale with an inventory of “everything that is 
healthy, pure, organically sound, environmentally 
responsible, and spiritually uplifting” about it. 

Jeffrey Broadman, the general manager of NERAX 
sponsor Redbones, says he’s heard beer might be good 
for you, but that isn’t why he drinks it. “It makes you 
happier,” he says. “And that goes a long way.” 

NERAX will run May 3 through 7 at the Dilboy VFW, 
371 Summer Street, Davis Square, Somerville. Call (617) 
628-2200 for details. 

— Chris Wright 


faculty who will be displaced during the 
renovation of a chemistry building. But the 
prospect of losing the lawn has miffed both 
undergraduates who live in nearby dorms and 
graduate students at the adjacent earth-sciences 
building. “We have nowhere else on that side of 
campus to play frisbee, to eat our lunch outside,” 


‘says Geeta Rayal, a 20-year-old junior and one of 


the protest organizers. “Basically, this was the last 
thing we could take.” 

Students believe there was a failure in 
communication. “They’re right,” says Ruth 
Davis, communications manager for MIT’s 
department of facilities. “We have an 
unprecedented building boom going on at MIT, 
and we don’t have all the communication people 
in place. We will by August, when the students 
return, and we will work more closely with them 
in the future.” 

Building on the contested spot of lawn is now 
on hold. The students will have a meeting with 
the department of facilities this Thursday, 

April 27. 
— Michelle Chihara 


photos, she explains, depict a brain-mapping experiment, 
in which an electric current is pumped into animals to 
shed light on how the cerebral cortex relates to 
perception and behavior. 

Eni bereuee enimal expervaartaton:bae-cocanred for 


CAGEY BEHAVIOR: Eric Pierce (left) and Jonathan 


experimentation — something the research Lefkowitz (right) put themselves behind bars to protest 


center has been reluctant to do. And 
members want NERPRC to do experiments 
that are more directly related to humans, including 
epidemiological, clinical, and genetic studies. 

“if people knew what really happens,” says Danielle 
Tessier of the ADL, “they’d demand an end to these types 
of brutal experiments.” She points to lab pictures of 
monkeys with steel posts sticking out of their heads. The 


BEER PHOTO BY KELLY DAVIDSON: CAGE-IN PHOTO BY STEVEN SUNSHINE 


primate research. 


decades, ADL activists know their goals will be hard to 


reach. “Once grants get funded, they're hard to kill,” says _ 


Michael Budkie, an animal-health technician turned 
activist who drove in from Ohio for the local event. “Let’s 
face it,” he adds, “this is job security for vivisectionists.” 

— Kristen Lombardi 


Meet Nicholas Martin 


“I think there’s a lot of poetry in the season,” remarks incoming Huntington 
Theatre Company artistic director Nicholas Martin of the theater’s just- 
unveiled 2000-2001 season, the first under his reign. 

Indeed, the poet A.E. Housman and Moliére as coupleted by Richard 
Wilbur are both part of Martin’s opening act. But the curtain goes up first on a 
reprise of the director’s own extraordinary cast-of-thousands 1997 
Williamstown Theatre Festival staging of Sidney Kingsley’s 1935 melodrama 
Dead End, with Robert Sean Leonard and possibly Campbell Scott reprising 
their Williamstown roles. That’s to be followed by Jon Robin Baitz’s A Fair 
Country, which connects domestic and political drama in its tale of an _ 
American family living in South Africa in the 1970s; the East Coast premiere 
of Wilbur’s verse translation of Moliére’s rarely produced Amphitryon, a 
“blend of high comedy and slapstick antics” that takes the French dramatist 
out of 17th-century wig-land and back to ancient Greece; Huntington 
audience favorite Tom Stoppard’s The Invention of Love, which ferries poet, 
classicist, and closeted homosexual Housman from the punts of Oxford to the 

River Styx; and one of famed African-American writer 
James Baldwin’s two plays, The Amen Corner, a 
Harlem-set drama filled with gospel music that was 
first produced in 1965. 
The season also will include a co-production, 
with Broadway in Boston/SFX Theatricals at the 
Wilbur Theatre, of Martin’s recent Off Broadway 
hit, Becky Mode’s Fully Committed, in which a 
virtuosic Mark Setlock plays the roles of more than 
40 people trying to book a table in a trendy 
Manhattan restaurant. And Martin, who 
praises Boston audiences and predicts that 
the city “is experiencing the initial 
rumblings of a renaissance in theater,” 
pledges a second stage for the Huntington 
(probably in the proposed expansion of the 
Boston Center for the Arts), which will 
——_—______________ allow it to produce new plays. He also 
promises a more solid connection between the Huntington and “grand 
patron” Boston University School for the Arts. 

Martin, an erstwhile actor and award-winning director, replaces outgoing 
producing director Peter Altman, whose contributions were behind the scenes. 
Martin promises to be a lot more “out there.” His first season is intended to 
provide “some daring,” he says, but also ease of transition. Asked why he did 
not include his Obie-winning production of Christopher Durang’s melange of 
sex and serial murder, Betty's Summer Vacation, in the opening gambit, 
Martin replies, “You don’t have to come in swinging, with razors in both 
hands, the first season.” Presumably he’ll be sharpening his Sweeney Todd act 


for season two. 
— Carolyn Ciay 


MARTIN: saving the 
razorblades for next season. 


Winning by iin 


DEWEY DEFEATS TRUMAN! : ae? 

The Chicago Tribune's mistaken earl headline has been joke in 
journalistic and political circles for years. Everyone knows that Thomas 
Dewey lost to Harry Truman. Or did he? 

In the new book The Last Campaign: How Harry Truman Won the 1948 
Election (Knopf), historiarr Zachary Karabell suggests that Dewey really won 
that campaign — not in terms of numbers, but in terms of lasting legacy. 
Subsequent presidential candidates have closely followed the road map that 
Dewey laid out as a packaged, charismatic, always-smiling candidate. One 
reasoni for this change, he says, was television: American TY, in particular, 
lends itself best to easily digestible sound bites: 

Just look at the 2000 presidential election: both Al Gore and George W. 
Bush are Deweys, says Karabell, sipping coffee in Harvard Square. The 32- 
year-old scholar, who was educated at Columbia and Oxford and took his 
PhD at Harvard, is part of a breed of historians — like 
Douglas Brinkley and Michael Beschloss — who 
focus on narrative history. At a time when 
micro-analysis dominates academic history 
departments, they tell ripping yarns that 
illuminate larger historical points. 

If Gore and Bush are both playing the 
Dewey role, who was Truman in this 
year’s race? Senator John McCain, who 
is now touring Vietnam rather than 
preparing for a November election. That 
says a lot, Karabell says: “The whole 
McCain phenomenon was fascinating in 
showing | how the populist candidate will 
not win.” 

Karabell also says the 1948 election was the last time the American public 
had real ideological choices in a presidential race. In addition to Dewey, the 
Republican, and Truman, the Democrat, voters also had the option of voting 
for Henry Wallace of the left-leaning Progressive Party and Strom Thurmond 
of the pro—Jim Crow States’ Right Party — yes, the same-Strom Thurmond! 
Of today’s choice between two establishment candidates, Karabell says: 
“Two points of view is not ideological diversity.” 

What about Patrick Buchanan, whose mix of isolationism, nativism, and 
protectionism makes him the candidate most like the Thurmond of 1948? 
“The degree that he is completely marginalized shows the degree to which 
the views on the spectrum of choices don’t get that much attention,” 
Karabell says, adding that he can envision TV reporters deciding to cover 
Buchanan in desperation because the Bush-Gore contest is so boring. 

Still, Karabell remains something of an optimist. “Maybe this is the nadir 
and it can only go uphill from here,” he says. : 

— Seth Gitell 
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The wild one 


A street car made of fire 


aera De Jong if she 


drives her husband Eric Stephen- 


son's '86 Mazda truck, she lets out a 
sigh that sounds like a laugh. 

“It's more attention than I’m comfort- 
able to deal with by myself,” she says. 

Fair enough. If you live near the Mar- 
ket Basket grocery store just outside 
Union Square in Somerville, chances 
are you've seen the truck that Stephen- 
son, who recently moved here from 
Houston, Texas, painted and named Lu- 
narburn. It's hard to miss. For one thing, 
it's the only truck parked on Somerville 
Avénue that's got red, orange, and yel- 
low flames painted over and around a 
base coat of blue. Moon craters the size 
of compact discs blemish the side doors 
and hood. And it's definitely the only 
truck around with wire flames painted 
orange sprouting from the roof and 
arching gracefully over the cab and 
down its sides. 

Lunarburn is an “art car.” Taking inspi- 
ration from the hippie vans and low rid- 
ers that clogged California’s streets in 





your car into a piece of art has flour- 
ished out West — where the dry climate 
helps preserve the auto body. An art-car 
parade in Houston, held every year 
since 1986, attracts an average of 250 
cars and kicks off a weekend's worth of 
community events and parties. 
Stephenson watched one year and de- 
cided to join in. 

And unlike his wife, Stephenson 
loves the attention he receives from his 
truck. In Houston, he says, the traffic 
was “worse than an accident” whenever 
he and some of his art-car buddies took 
to the highway. People just stopped and 
stared. Stephenson says that drivers 
were always pulling up and switching 
lanes around him to record Lunarburn 
on video. Seeing a camera flash in the 
car next to him while driving at night 
was nothing unusual. 

He adds that sometimes in Houston, 
women even flashed him. 

But that was Houston. Here in 
Boston, things are a little more but- 
toned-up. When Stephenson and | take 
a drive in his car, people just stare, so 





LUNARBURN makes people stop, stare, send nasty e-mail, and 
even flash the driver, 


by Leslie Robarge 


much so that we're able to get a jump 
on traffic when the light changes. Which 
is very Boston. After a while, though, it 
feels a little bit like being naked in a 
dream. Everyone stares. As we drive 
down Newbury Street, pedestrians do 
double takes. Skateboarders howl. One 
woman mouths, “Holy shit.” But she 
doesn’t flash us. 
Stephenson says he was surprised 
to find when he moved to Boston that 


_ there are really-no art cars in the area. 


(But really, why spend weeks transform- 
ing an old pick-up into a work of art if 
one winter of salt is going to ruin the 
paint job?) It’s a little depressing for a 
-guy who used to make a social life out 
of helping people build their cars, and, 
in the process, drink beer with them too. 

“| think it has been deemed my pur- 
pose to generate a little of that energy 
around here,” he says casually. 

Chances are, he'll succeed. Stephen- 
son has patiently weathered misunder- 
standings about his car. He recalls an 
unpleasant incident in Houston involving 
his car, a comet, and a T-shirt embla- 
zoned with the word suicibe that led a 
group of people to believe he was a cult 
member (don't ask). He also says he 
has received some negative e-mail 
about the truck in Somerville. But this 
does not faze him. A couple of months 
ago, Stephenson took a trip back to 
Houston. Riding around in a rental rein- 
forced his steadfast resolution never to 
drive a normal-looking car again. 

“It was so boring. All the time | was 
thinking, ‘Why aren't people looking at 
me?’” he says. = 





Human disservices 


Critics of a policy that bars state-funded human- 
service agencies from hiring many ex-convicts filed a 
lawsuit on Monday against William O'Leary, the state’s 
secretary of health and human services, alleging that 
the rule is unconstitutional and was wrongly put in 


place without public notification. 


The suit is the latest effort by human-service 
advocates to dismantle a policy that they say is 
misguided, mainly for two reasons: it blocks an avenue 
of employment for former drug users who committed 
crimes but have since cleaned themselves up, and it 
often keeps service providers from hiring the very ex- 
users who make effective counselors at homeless 
shelters and drug and alcohol rehab programs (see 
“Addicted to Punishment,” News and Features, July 2, 


1999). 


The policy dates back to 1996, when health officials 
tightened the hiring rules for state and state-funded 
human-service agencies after the Boston Globe 
reported that the Department of Social Services had 
hired foster parents with long criminal records. Now, 
past convictions for many.serious crimes — including 
rape, murder, armed assault, and some drug-trafficking 
offenses — carry a lifetime ban on working with such 
agencies in jobs that involve contact with clients. 
Lesser crimes, such as some assaults and smaller- 
scale drug crimes, carry a 10-year ban. 

_ Attorneys from the Massachusetts Law Reform 
Institute and two other groups filed the class-action suit 


agencies. 


whether ex-offenders are a threat to clients at service 


Also, the suit alleges that health officials broke state 
* laws by failing to file a draft of the proposed rule with 
the secretary of state, and failing to allow human- 


service agencies and the public a chance to comment. 


state funding. 


According to the lawsuit, at least 75,000 state 
residents are barred from seeking employment under 
the rule, which covers both state-operated facilities and 
more than 1200 private service providers that have 


Critics say human-service agencies should have 
more jeeway when hiring people who work with adults. 
Philip Mangano, executive director of the 
Massachusetts Housing and Shelter Alliance and a 


leading critic of the policy, argues that no crimes should 


carry a lifetime ban. Some serious crimes, he says, 
should carry a 10-year disqualification; others should 
carry a five-year limit; and drug offenders should 
always be eligible for service jobs at the service 
provider's discretion. 

For years, Mangano has unsuccessfully tried to get 
state officials to discuss amending the policy, which he 
says places an unfair burden on people who've already 
been punished for their crimes. “Our preference was 
not to seek a legal battle,” he says. Even now, he and 


other advocates are willing to sit down with O’Leary — 


in Suffolk Superior Court on behalf of would-be human- 
service workers who have criminal backgrounds. The 
lawyers claim that the rule violates the Massachusetts 
Declaration of Rights and the US Constitution by 
denying the right to equal protection and depriving the 
plaintiffs of liberty and property without due process. 
That is, the law fails to provide.a forum to determine 


see you in court. 






LUNARBURN PHOTO BY STEVEN SUNSHINE; HOMELESS ILLUSTRATION BY MARK REUSCH 


they'd meet “immediately” if the secretary were willing 
to discuss real changes, Mangano says. 

That doesn’t seem likely; though. Rich Copp, a 
spokesman for O’Leary, says the policy ensures that 
“you are not letting someone with perhaps a violent 
criminal history in close quarters with people we view 
as some of society’s most vuinerable.” In other words, 
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For the homeless, 
a slight thaw 


Homelessness in Massachusetts has never been worse. Shelters were 
more crowded this past January, February, and March than ever before, 
and more than 22,000 people in the state are homeless at some point 
each year. 

These people gained some small victories in the wee hours of last 
Friday morning, when the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
debated final amendments to its fiscal-year 2001 budget. But there were 
also several disappointments. “The House managed to take the first steps 
toward preventing homelessness and ending homelessness,” says Philip 
Mangano, executive director of the Massachusetts Housing and Shelter 
Alliance. “But we have a long way to go. Now we’re in the hands of the 
Senate.” 

Three programs rejected in the draft budget squeaked through, well 
after midnight, with at least partial funding: 

* Homelessness-prevention programs for ex-offenders and for people 
ages 18 to 24 — the fastest-growing homeless population. More than 
$800,000 (still less than advocates would like) will go to expand and 
create programs to provide transitional housing for youths and for ex- 
offenders with substance-abuse problems. 

* The state’s program for the elderly homeless, which won $175,000 
to expand from 15 to.25 beds. More than 1000 senior citizens in 
Massachusetts have no homes. 

* The Special Initiative To House the Mentally Ill. For nine years this 
initiative has provided support services so that the mentally ill can live 
independently in federally funded housing. It needs $3 million more to 
expand by 250 units. It got $1 million. 

Yet although the House managed to double legislators’ travel and office 
expenses for the coming year, it failed to fund many programs that would 
help the homeless. Some of the disappointments: 

* MassHealth for all the homeless. New language will make all 
homeless people eligible for health care for the first time — but the 
funding is too low to.do the job. Right now, the third of homeless people 
who are working aren't eligible for the state program, and almost none of 
them have private insurance. Health insurance for all the homeless would 
cost $10 million, much more than the $2.5 million provided in th® House 
budget, or the $5 million in the governor’s budget. The uninsured 
homeless use emergency hospital services at a very high rate, paid for 
entirely from the state’s uncompensated-care pool. Insuring them all 
through MassHealth — the state health-care program — would mean an 
up-front cost, but then the federal government would reimburse the state 
for half the health-care expenses, saving it money in the long run, 
Mangano explains... Just as important, “You don’t want to penalize people 
for working,” says Representative Ruth Balser, who co-sponsored a 
budget amendment to increase the funding. 

* Family shelters. The House slashed by $4 million the emergency- 
assistance line item that funds these shelters — which means that next 
year it’s very possible that there won’t be enough beds for homeless 
families, says Robin Frost, executive director of the Massachusetts 
Coalition for the Homeless. 

* Residential Assistance for Families in Transition. This proposed 
program would have provided one-time funds to help families move out 
of shelters or avoid becoming homeless in the first place. 

* Funding for the Commonwealth’s homeless shelters, which have 
been strained beyond capacity for the past 18 months. A 10 percent 
increase was shot down. 

The legislature could still fund these programs. Watch this space for 
word on what the Senate does when its budget comes out in May. 

— Laura A. Slegel 
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The Boston Phoenix has been cov- 
ering the trends and events that shape 
our times since 1966. The following 
selections, culled from our back files, 
were compiled by Mike Miliard. 


MARK SANDMAN: Mr. Cool. 


Sweet and low 
Ly years ago: 

April 28, 1995 

Matt Ashare profiled local stalwart 
Mark Sandman as, with his band 
Morphine, he finally began to get the 
recognition his talent merited. 

“When you’re a veteran rocker 
struggling to make ends meet, the line 
between cool and pathetic gets tenu- 
ous. With his confident, reserved de- 
meanor, and his consistently inspired 
take on jazz- and blues-inflected rock, 
Sandman — barfly, scenester, regular 
— always managed to stay on the 
right side of that line. 

“Rock star, however, is a relatively 
new role for him. But it’s one he’s 
growing into-as leader of Morphine, 
a mercurial, stripped-down, and, yes, 
successful trio of bass, saxophone, 
and drums. They’ve long since con- 
quered Boston. They played Central 
Park last summer. They’re making 
headlines in Europe. And now with 
their third album, Yes (Rykodisc), 
they’re carving a niche for them- 
selves in the toughest market of all: 
America.” 


A man’s world? 


10 yearsago: 
April 27, 1990 
Lamar B. Graham profiled some 


adherents of sadomasochism as the 
taboo practice slowly became more 
acceptable. One case in point was 
Mistress Paula. 

“On the phone she sounded pretty 
wild. It wasn’t that her voice was 
particularly sultry or sexy or raspy. It 
was the things she said. She was 38, 
married, a housewife, from Woburn. 
Her husband, Roger, was her love 
slave. Sometimes she tied him up 
and had her way with him, some- 
times she made him strip naked and 
service her in front of a select girl- 
friend or two. Or they would go to a 
nightclub, and she would grope with 
other men and make him watch from 
a barstool. And he loved it — he 
loved it all.” 


Vietnam legacy 


1 5 years ago: ; 

April 30, 1985 

Michael Gee looked back on the 
war in Vietnam, the only war America 
lost. 

“We lost. Ten years after the fact, 
that inescapable conclusion is perhaps 
the only one that all citizens of the 
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United States can agree on about the 
war in Indochina. At first, that con- 
clusion was buried under the simple 
relief that the war had actually ended 
for us. No matter what happened next 
in Indochina (and subse- 
quent events there were 
among the worst in 
human history), our 
country was no longer 
’ directly*involved. But 
then, as the years 
passed, Vietnam resur- 
faced in America’s con- 
sciousness, not as an ac- 
tual nation toward which 
we had some defined 
policy, but as a symbol. 
*Vietnam’ has become 
shorthand for the experi- 
ence of losing a war, and 
for what has happened 
to us as a nation as a re- 
sult of that defeat.” 


20.011 28, 1980 


Rick Borton intro- 
duced us to a startling 
new technology. 

“The electronic banking facilities 

. are called automatic teller ma- 
chines, or ATMs. When a customer 
inserts a plastic debit card and 


punches in a personal identification 


number, the ATM is acti- 
vated. Reasonably simple 
instructions printed or 
displayed on the machine 
tell the customer how to 
carry out different types 
of transactions. By push- 
ing a certaim-sequence of 
numbers, you may ins’ 
struct the machine to re- 
port (on a television 
screen or On a printout) 
how much money is in 
your account at the mo- 
ment. Press another se- 
ries of buttons and you 
can request, say, $100 in 
cash. As long as your ac- 
count can cover it, the 
money will be ‘handed’ to 
you by the machine; your 
balance will be debited 
immediately.” 


Let it blurt 
25°, years Ggo: 
April 29, 1975 

Ben Gerson examined the profes- 
sion of the rock critic — focusing in 
particular on Creem’s Lester Bangs. 

“Though he often portrays rock as 
ephemeral, disposable — i.e., 
garbage — he has made certain in- 
vestments and suffers along with 
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them when they falter. No group 
does he so revere that he will not 
shake it up and down to find out 
whether it works. . . . Bangs already 
has a host of protégés, but most find 
only the high jinks and the sacrilege 
worth imitating. .. . Bangs accom- 
plishes a delicate feat: he quite right- 
fully honors rock’s semiliterate ori- 
gins, rejoicing in its dumbness, yet 
he still upholds the critic’s role of 
skeptical witness.” 


Van the man 
m | | 29, 1970 


Howard Husock reviewed a com- 
manding and energetic Van Morrison 
show at the Boston Tea Party. 

“Van started in hard AM rock (he 
even wrote ‘Gloria’) but has come 
into his own style with his “Van Mor- 
rison Orchestra,’ two sax players 
(who double on flute and clarinet), as 
well as a drummer, lead guitar, bass, 
and an organist/pianist. Van and his 
band showed an amazing knowledge 
of each other’s moves. Van paced the 
stage, tossed his hair, fell on his 
knees — but any time he dropped his 
hand the drummer came down hard 
— if he raised it, the guitarist was 
there . . . Van brought a drained au- 
dience to its feet until he finally left it 
vainly shouting for more. Like a clas- 
sic showman.” 


VIETNAM: a tough loss. 


Where are they now? 

Matt Ashare is the music editor of 
the Boston Phoenix. Lamar B. Gra- 
ham is senior editor of Rolling Stone 
online. Michael Gee is a sports 
columnist for the Boston Herald. 
Howard Husock is director of the 
case-studies program at the ~ 
Kennedy School of Government. 
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() Fleet 


PRESENTS : i 
FleetBoston _ 
Pavilion: CONCERT SERIES 


Boston's Outdoor Music Venue on the Waterfront 


Fri., June 16 7:30PM 


ON SALE SATURDAY - NOON 


“RUSE iP 


ORCHEST A 


ON SALE SUNDAY - NOON 
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CALL FOR TICKETS tiCKetimaster (617) 931-2000 or (617) 228-6000 
Tickets available at all TICKETMASTER locations or PURCHASE ONLINE: www.ticketmaster.com 
FLEETBOSTON PAVILION IS LOCATED AT 290 NORTHERN AVENUE, BOSTON 
Tickets also available at the Orpheum Theatre Box Office without a service charge. The FleetBoston Pavilion Box Office is not yet open. No refunds or exchanges. 


Please note: All dates, acts, and on-sale dates are subject to change without notice. A service Charge is added to each ticket price. For more information call 
Mescecunanseh  wibe bs i 728-1600 or visit us online at www.shucom or diclive.com 
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PHOTO BY KATHLEEN DOOHER 


TOTAL REBOUND: Healthworks 
employees show off proper trampoline 


technique — 


knees bent, weight on the 


heels, no back flips allowed. 


7 
moon SIGNS BY SYMBOLINE DAI 


IS WEEK, THE moon is waning, so wrapping up projects should 

be your main interest. Do remember that during the dark of the 
moon, the last day before the new moon, we're all more likely to be 
accident-prone. This can manifest itself in many different ways, such as 
getting lost or saying the wrong thing at a dinner party. It's a prime time 
for losing things that matter to you, or for expressing a hopelessness 
you don’t necessarily feel. Taurus people will be particularly interesting 
to watch right now, as all the planets are in their sun sign for much of 


this week: Don’t dare say no to them! 


Thursday, April 27 

Waning moon in Aquarius. If 

you can get rid of stuff, 
whether piles of old magazines or 
instruction manuals to appliances 
you've dumpstered, you'll feel more 
efficient. It's a great time for 
daydreaming or any solitary pursuit. If 
you're an Aquarius, the world may be 
more charitable to you today — get 
out there. Leos, force yourself into 
acts of generosity — it'll help. 


Friday, April 28 

Waning moon in 

Aquarius/Pisces. The 
afternoon should be less chaotic (and 
less creative) than the morning. If 


dream on, and find other Friday 
amusements. Aquarians, the good 
news is that the frustrations of April 
will be overthrown after the second 
week of May. If you’re a Pisces, you'll 
need firm plans for socializing this 
weekend — aimlessness doesn’t 
become you. Sagittarians, do most of 
your interaction in the morning. Moon 
void of course 6 a.m. to noon. 


Saturday, April 29 


Waning moon in Pisces. It’s 


totally the wrong time of 
year for it, but the planets are 
arranged so that this is.a great time 


scenario” mindset. Virgos, talk is 
cheap, as you know, but be decisive 
about your financial condition (you'll 
find this week is good for 
investment). Scorpios, you feel their 
pain, but what about your own? 


Pisces/Aries. If you've been 
thinking “I've gotta stop doing __” 
this weekend you may hit rock 
bottom. Good news, though: folklore 
suggests that tonight (and tomorrow) 
offers a fine arrangement of planets 
for ending a bad habit. But if you’re a 
Cancer, Libra, or Capricorn, you'll 
still need the solace of your butts and 
bottle, at least during this lunar cycle. 
Aries, you may be forced into ending 
something you think still has miles in 
it. Moon VOC 4 to 7 p.m. 


Monday, May 1 

Waning moon in Aries. 

Happy May Day, everyone 
— and no, I'm not signaling for help. 
If you see a Maypole you'll want to 
dance aroundit,orperhaps 
anonymously give someone flowers 
and candy (ancient tradition). Aries 
are more likely to do the dancing, 


though we can count on Congas te 
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Feel the 


bounce 


“Urban Rebounding” 
springs into local 
fitness clubs 


or in infomercials: Billy Blanks, with Tae Bo; Johnny G, with 

Spinning; Baron Baptiste, with Power Yoga. Now comes the first 
guru of 2000: J.B. Berns, who brings us the high-intensity, low-impact 
trampoline workout he calls Urban Rebounding. 

- Yes, trampoline workout. This isn’t like playing in your best friend’s 
back’yard: the goal.is to bounce down, not up. (In fact, Berns won't even 
refer to it as a trampoline. It's a rebounder.) The idea, says Berns, is to 
create an aerobic exercise where energy is concentrated in the legs and 
abs, 1:0t the knees. And, of course, it makes working out fun. “I think 
people have the innate desire to jump up and down. on Mom and Dad's 
bed”he says. _ a 

But the desire to spring up as high as you can also makes a 
trampoline workout tricky for the first-timer. At Healthworks, the gym 
where Urban Rebounding classes are held, we’re told at the beginning 
of the class to stay low by imagining an invisible ceiling no more than 
afewinches above ourheads. —_— 

Bouncing in'time with the rest of the class seems impossible in the 
beginning; all the up-and-down motion makes you feel like Super Mario. 
But, like any workout, it’s actually fun once you get the moves down. i 

If you're in relatively.good shape, you finish the class with 
feel tight, not sore. 

Right now Urban Rebounding is available only at : 
Cambridge Healthworks Fitness Centers, but Berns says that i'shoutd 
be coming to Bally Total Fitness and the Boston Sports Cid in the 
near future. 


T= ‘90S SAW a series of fitness gurus ride into Boston, in person 
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sidle sideways around the pole. 
Leos, you need to remember that 
you don’t need a partner for dancing. 


Tuesday, May 2 

Waning moon in Aries. The 

all-day VOC moon should 
ensure that messages go awry and 
that people get irritated for no good 
reason aside from sheer 
cussedness. Right now, so many 
planets are marching through Taurus 
that possessiveness is a stronger 
theme than generosity. Aries need to 
stop being so friendly to people who 
can't -help (fat chance). Geminis, the 
next six weeks are your time for big 
decisions — this week, the May 
Gems should be pushy. Moon VOC 
8 a.m. to midnight. 


‘Wednesday, May 3 

Waning moon in Taurus; 

dark of the moon. This 
time is terrific for divulging 
information you swore you'd keep . 
secret forever. Taurus’s lunar energy 
is all about on for dear life, 
but the planets ‘screaming “Let 
go!” (Capricoms, you can still hang 
on.) Leos need:tor say legs Jo casual 
acquaintances. . 
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REPOSSESSED 
PIANO SALE! 



















H20 
SAVES THE DAY 
EXPLOSION 


Doors @ 6:30PM / SHOW @ 7:30 |: 
masudiaginiastinpsanaidiaegunespenedigssnientioies 
SATURDAY APRIL 29 18+ 


THE SHEILA 
DIVINE 

SUNDAY, APRIL 30th Tans ners Aa toes 
(DOORS OPEN 9AM - DOORS CLOSE 6PM) 






GARY CHERONE 















SAVE 40° TO 80°. OFF KAY HANLEY 
Doors @ 5pm / SHOW @ 6:00 4 Be MOORE : 
Over 60 Pianos Will Be On Display! 15 Different Brands phage Pt 8 16+ & MICK MONDO ALE SINGE! 


SONGWRITER 
he Boston Mr \ 












To Choose From Including: Spinets, Consoles, Uprights, Players ‘DIDO 
Baby Grands, Grands, Semi Concert Grands and Digital Pianos. EA 
Most Are New or Like New Condition Still With Original W/ TARA MACLEAN | | 
Guarantees. Just Pay Off Remaining Balance, ——Fripay May S167 aah ms adhd 
Refinance, Or Just Take Over The Payments. CHANTAL BUFFA LO TOM 
: KREVIAZUK LETTERS TO CLEO 
W/ PADDY CASE | 
Doors @ 6:00PM / SHOW @ 7:00 |" 
‘SATURDAY MAY 6 ALL AGES 
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From Boston: “From 1-00: 

Follow 93 to NA Take 1-90 East NDEGEOCELLO 

Tobin Br JUUY, Ih to 128 North Doors @ 6PM / SHOW @ 7:00 TA ' AICI 
Take Fite 1 No 1-F 4 12-0073 luca —FUEsoay May 16 18 ALIB KWELI 


Doors @ 7PM / SHOW @ 8:00 


“THURSDAY MAY 25 tot 

INDI Ss 

Yor ta tg nt nt__| INDIGENOUS ARMs 

Low in Budget, Then Consult the the 5 ; 

Review in This Week’s Dining Supplement. Sey cals 1 aed ' tickets 617 enter EES 3X) 
: pratcs i if sbi & time subject to change without notice. www.diclive.com 
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Pavilion 


Boston's Outdoor Music Venue on the Waterfront 


July 5 7:30pm 


CALL FOR TICKETS tés@K6tmastoer 
(617) 931-2000 OR (617) 228 - 6000 


- Tickets available at all TICKETMASTER locations 
or PURCHASE ONLINE: www.ticketmaster.com 


FLEETBOSTON PAVILION IS LOCATED AT 290 NORTHERN AVENUE, BOSTON 
, Tickets also available at the Orpheum Theatre Bax Office. The 


at (617) 728-1600 or visit us online at www.s6.com or 
www.diclive.com 3 


The Boston Globe 
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SOMERVILLE THEATER 


TICKETS: THE SOMERVILLE THEATRE BOX OFFICE (55 DAVIS SQUARE 
ON THE RED LINE) OR CHARGE BY PHONE: 617-931-2000 / 617-228-6000 
: All Seats Reserved 


acoustic vaudeville 


ON SALE 


eo 


with 
Aimee Mann & Michael Penn 
‘June 11, 7:30 PM 
Berklee Performance Center 
All Seats Reserved 


CHARGE BY PHONE: 617-931-2000 / 617-228-6000 


www. com r 
www.greatnortheast.com 


GAMELAMUePRESEUTS 


- THE PALLADIUM / 7PM / ALL AGES 


¢ MIDDLE EAST DOWNSTAIRS / SPM / 18+ 


CINCO DE MARLEY PARTY! © A TRIBUTE T0 BOB MARLEY 


oe 


FEATURING: OTEIL BURBRIDGE / ALLMAN BROTHERS 
ERIC KRASNO / SOULIVE GUITARIST. BOB MOSES 
AND PAUL WOLSTENCROFT / JiGGLE THE HANDLE 
SOMERVILLE THEATER / 7PM / ALL AGES 


Ticketmaster: 1.617.931.2000 
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Do you suffer from heavy bleeding 


and pain during your period? 


These symptoms may be associated with uterine fibroids 
and, if you have them, you may be a candidate for treatment 
with a new investigational medicine. We are conducting an 
investigational research study for premenopausal women who: 


¥ Have chronic excessive bleeding associated with fibroids 
¥ Are able to comply with the study visit schedule 

¥ Are a non-smoker for at least the last six months 

¥ Are between 40 and 50 


Qualified applicants will receive medical examinations and 
study medication at no cost. 


For more information on Balance Pharmaceuticals 
how you can participate, cal. 1-877-581-2251 (totitree) - « 
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Are cigarettes still bad for you 


if you don’t pay for them’? 


that’s smokin’ 


BY KRIS FRIESWICK 


DON’T SMOKE. I am not a smoker. I do not like 
fi: when other people smoke near me while I am 

eating. I think it’s a filthy habit. I abhor the tobac- 
co empires and their lying, nicotine-dosing ways. So 
why is it that when I get a martini in my hand, I am 
utterly powerless to resist the temptation of a nice 
smoky treat? 

‘Lam not in any way condoning my behavior, nor 
am I encouraging it. But there it is: if there’s anything 
on the planet that tastes better with a glass of Oban 
single malt than a freshly lit cigarette, I wish someone 
would tell me what it is. 

I don’t touch cigarettes but twice a month, max, 
and only when socializing. The rest of the time, they 
never cross my mind. Recent research indicates that 
about 20 percent of the people you see smoking in a 
bar on any given Saturday night gre just like me. 
Chippers, we’re called, according to the National 
Cancer Institute. Chipper is a word originally used to 
describe a recreational heroin user who never devel- 
ops a full-blown habit. Note the derogatory nature of 
the term “chipper”: addicts hate it when someone else 
can enjoy, but not become addicted to, the very sub- 
stance that enslaves them. 

Of course, there’s no such intra-vice derision be- 
tween addicted smokers and chippers. Smokers wel- 
come us into the fold like the prodigal children we are 
— hoping against hope that we might actually convert 
to the dark, fully addicted side. But when we chippers 
do successfully resist the clutches of nicotine addic- 
tion, the smokers don’t.seem to care. They’re just 
glad we’re not glaring at them, 
telling them to put their butts out. 

We never will. You see; we need 


the smokers. if 
PB 


HE DANCE between the chip- 2 
per and demon tobacco is a a 

slow and sultry one. It usually be- Pe 

gins with plans to meet a friend 

for drinks. The chipper suggests a 

bar. Already, without even realiz- 

ing it, the chipper has made a cru- 

cial decision. Thanks to some 

communistic regulations forced 

upon local restaurant owners re- 

cently, many bars in Boston are 

completely smoke free — which I 

am thankful for when I’m eating, 

and pissed about when I’m drink- 

ing. In the deepest reaches of her 

subconscious, the chipper keeps a 

list of which bars in Boston will 

allow her to indulge her guilty 

pleasure and which contain bar- 

tenders who will look at her 

askance should she choose to light 

up. Chippers hate to be looked at 

askance. 

When the meeting night arrives, the chipper isn’t 
consciously thinking about smoking. All she’s inter- 
ested in is a couple of drinks and good conversation 
with'a friend. The first drink is savored slowly, and 
lively conversation and gaiety ensue. Then it happens. 
A mysterious chemical reaction occurs deep in the 
pleasure center of the chipper’s brain, whereby the 
metabolized alcohol mixes with an as-yet-undiscov- 
ered hormone dedicated to the enjoyment of smoky 
things. (In non-chippers, this creates a strange desire 
for Slim Jims or barbecue potato chips.) 

The next step in the process is to negotiate with the 
drinking partner. If said drinking partner is a smoker, 
or another chipper, the two will immediately begin to 
smoke, or scrounge together enough quarters for the 
cigarette machine, or simply select a brand and decide 
who will go out to the 7-Eleven next door. However, 


if the drinking partner is opposed to smoking in all its 


forms, the subject of smoking is immediately shelved, 
usually by the chipper, who says something like, “Oh, 


it’s okay. I only smoke when I drink. It’s a filthy habit. © 


You’re probably right. I should just forget it.” 

About half an hour later, after the second round of 
drinks arrives, the “smoky” hormone has reached crit- 
ical levels in the chipper’s brain, and the chipper then 


- excuses herself. This is.where.the real dance begins. 
on BA 0 Cn Se 
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Slowly, the chipper scans the bar in an attempt to 
identify likely sources of cigarettes. If single, the chip- 
per will also take into account the attractiveness vari- 
able, since a request to bum a cigarette will usually 
lead to nuanced chitchat. At some point, however, the 
“any port in a storm” policy goes into effect. Either 
way, the target is selected and the approach made. 
“Excuse me,” the chipper says to her target with her 
best “I’m a fellow smoker” smile. “Can I bother you 
for a cigarette?” This chipper has never been refused 
such a request, and I don’t know of any that have. 
(The double-chipper — i.e., two-cigarette — ap- 
proach is much trickier, and I don’t have room this 
week to dissect this delicate maneuver in the detail 
that it deserves.) 

As a courtesy, the chipper will generally observe the 
remaining smokes in the donor’s pack to establish 
how many more times she may bum before the smok- 
er begins to get antsy. The addict’s needs are general- 
ly so much greater than the chipper’s that it is incum- 
bent upon the chipper to decline when supplies dwin- 
dle. Even then, many a smoker will offer you the last 
cigarette. Say what you will about them, but smokers 
are by and large a genial, non-judgmental species that 
seeks only to be left alone. Their recent, virulent per- 
secution by the nation’s health nazis makes me fear 
for the long-term viability of our society. 


UT THE health of our society, and me, is an 


equally grave concern, and it’s the ‘main reason I 
am constantly promising myself that I will not chip 


- 


Com 


again. I know it’s not good for me. I commute by bike 
24 miles each day, and that ride is not a good time 
after a chipper night. Although no formal research has 
been done on the long-term effects of chipper smok- 
ing, some studies indicate that it may be about as haz- 
ardous as regular exposuré to secondhand smoke, 
which can be very bad indeed. And in a slightly differ- 
ent vein, a study two years ago by a Harvard professor 
showed that social smoking is closely linked with 
binge drinking, marijuana use, and sexual promiscuity 
on college campuses. But then, what isn’t? 

‘And so, my fight against chipperhood continues. 
Recently, after vowing that I would never chip again, I 
was out on a date with a fellow chipper when the 
smoky hormone kicked in and we bought a pack. Sev- 
eral hours and half a pack later, I saw the familiar 
look cross his face. “We shouldn’t have done that,” he 
said with a guilt generally reserved for extramarital 
sex. 

“No, we shouldn’t, but we did,” I said. “And ob- 
sessing about it is probably more hazardous to our 
health than doing it again.” Whereupon he opened up 
the pack, flicked open his Zippo, and lit me up anoth- 
er. Sd, my friends, here’s to all things in moderation, 
including moderation. ® 


Kris Frieswick can be reached at krisf1 @gte.net. 
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I 5. Spring 


| We Buy, Sell, & Trade - 
CD's, Tapes, LP’s, 45's 

I New, Used, Rare, & Vintage 10% OFF 

bos entire purchase with this ad 
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COHCHOHOSCSOOSSOHSOSEEEE®S 
PRESENTS A ONE DAY SEMINAR 


Staying on Top 
of Your Workload 
Forget “Time Management” and discover 
“Self Management,” a proven method for 
becoming more productive with less stress! 
*RECLAIM UP TO 2 HOURS PER DAY 
*FOCUS ON THE BIG PICTURE 
*MANAGE THE DETAILS 


*SEAL THE CRACKS 
*GET RESULTS 


FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO REGISTER CALL 
(800)637-9942 

or email: 

a TIME lesic 


JUNE 7th SPRINGFIELD, MA 


“Go for it! You'll be glad you did!” 
Barbara Irby, Stanford University 
“Excellent! Best time and money spent on training in a long time!” 
Matthew O'Shea, Keyport Life Insurance 


> 


Alison Krauss & Union Station 


Featuring Jerry Douglas 


“...they achieve something as close to perfection as can be 
found in popular music.”—NEW YORK TIMES 


SAT. MAY 6 © 8 PM 
ORPHEUM THEATER 


TIX: 1-617-931-2000 


Visit the Official Alison Krauss website at www.alisonkrauss.com 


Top 5 reasons to SPRING into Flipside 


FLIP SIDE 


! 1. We're friendly! (Mark has a upring in his step) 


2. Cure your Spring Fever with a dose of new music 
(lots of current releases!) 
3. Music for Spring Chickens and Old Birds 
(all genres - rare, old & collectible!) 
4. No Surprises Sprung 
(We'll play before you pay!) 
ing Cleaning? 


(Top prices paid for your unwanted CDs!) 


739-8622 
www. 


» 
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FLIPSIDE ! 


1410 Banctn Beret, Brookline, MA 
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Visit Design Home 2000 
A home for the new millennium. 
Weston, MA 


Home Tours May 2-26 
Tuesday—Sunday 
10:00 a.m.—4:00 p.m. 


Tickets: 
$20 in advance 
$25 at the door 


Stonewall Kitchen Pantry 
open during show hours. 


Complimentary Parking Available 
To purchase tickets or for directions, 


call the AIDS Action Committee at 617 450-1347 
or go to www.design-home.com, or www.aac.org. 


Presenting Sponsor: 


HITCHCOCK 


FINE HOME FURNISHINGS 


Associate Sponsors: 
'§ Circle Furniture 
Povans soe ea itt) 


FURNITURE : 


MINOSEYE inc. 


Builder. 
Wazesizy 
Homes 


CORPORATION 





Read Matt Ashare on Rock Music. 
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BY CECIL ADAMS 

Our building is having a blood drive, and I noticed the fol- 
lowing on the promotional materials left in our office: “Donat- 
ing blood benefits all men, and women over 50, by removing 
excess iron from the blood. Studies show that excess iron can 
damage cells in the arteries which can cause the growth of 
plaque and cause harm to the heart.” I know that pre- 
menopausal women lose some blood naturally. Am I to believe 
that a regular schedule of bleeding is good for what ails you? 
This smacks of the days when leeches were used to cure illness. 

Jason Payne 


I agree, the bloodletting angle is pretty medieval. (Next 
thing you know they’ll be handing out homeopathic pills.) Be- 
sides, the “iron hypothesis” is far from proven. Right now the 
only sure benefits for blood donors aré the cursory physical 
exam, the warm glow of having done a good deed, and the . 
thought that one day somebody might do the same for you. 

The iron hypothesis arose from the observation that pre- 
menopausal women have a much lower incidence of heart dis- 
ease than men but that after menopause the difference nar- 
rows dramatically. Originally it was thought that this had 
something to do with sex hormones. However, men given es- 
trogen suffer more heart disease than normal, and women 
who stop menstruating because of surgery but still have 
estrogen-producing ovaries suffer increased heart problems 
nonetheless. 

In 1981, trying to make sense out of this, pathologist 
Jerome Sullivan proposed an alternative explanation: “The 
greater incidence of heart diseases in men and post- 
menopausal women is due to higher levels of stored iron in 
thgse two groups.” Evidence: 1) diseases that cause iton 
build-up often result in heart failure; 2) the older a man gets, 
the more iron he accumulates; 3) after menopause, stored 
iron in women rises to the level found in-men; and 4) the 
types of heart disease found in affluent countries are rare 
among impoverished peoples with iron-deficient diets. Treat- 
ment: “regular phlebotomy,” medicalese for having someone 
extract your blood. 

Some later research supported Sullivan’s theory. The most 
recent study I’ve seen, published in Heart by David G. Meyers 
et al., examined 3900 male participants in the Nebraska Diet 
Heart Study and found that nonsmokers who had donated 
blood in the past fffree years had a 30 percent lower risk of 
major heart problems. (Curiously, donating multiple times 
during the three years brought no additional benefit.) Other 
researchers conjectured that iron interacts with LDL (bad) 
cholesterol to promote atherosclerosis, and there’s a lot of 
stuff about free radicals and so on that I don’t have the heart 
to explain. 

Obviously all of this was good news for blood banks. When 
a story about Sullivan and his hypothesis appeared in a news- 
paper in Melbourne, Australia, local blood donations report- 
edly doubled in the following week.” 

To their credit, few blood centers, with the evident exception 
of the place you dealt with, have made a big deal out of the 
possible health benefits of blood donation — mostly because 
those benefits may prove to be illusory. Critics of the Meyers — 
study point out that the donors, as you won’t be surprised to 
learn, tended to lead healthier lives. Once risk-factor differ- 
ences were corrected for, the apparent benefit of blood dona- 
tion largely disappeared. The iron hypothesis isn’t completely 
out the window, but the evidence that donating blood will pro- 
tect you from heart disease seems pretty scant right now. 

But let’s not give up on bloodletting too quickly. It remains 
the treatment of choice for conditions such as congenital 
hemochromatosis, an ailment that usually doesn’t surface until 
you're in your.30s, in which toxic levels of iron build up in 
your tissue and lead eventually to heart failure. An equally se- 
rious disease is polycythemia vera, in which your red-blood- 
cell count is too high and your blood gets “sludgy,” possibly 
leading to leukemia or other bone-mgrrow diseases. Bloodlet- 
ting helps keep the cell count down. drawn blood is of 

_ ho use to anyone else, though — federal regulations require 
that it be discarded.) So the practice might not be as barbaric 
as it seems. But unless you suffer from an exotic disease, 
chances are it won’t help you to be a quart low. 











Comments, questions? Take it up with Cecil on the 


Straight Dope message board, www.straightdope.com, or 
write him at the Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston, MA 02215. gk 
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a | The Governor's Task Force on Hate Crimes Invites You to a 
Community Town Meeting: 

How Each Person Can Make A Difference To Fight Hate and Intolerance 


a 
i Please join newly-elected City Councilor Chuck Turner; Rabbi Ronne Friedman, Temple Israel; Corey Johnson, the 
| ; young varsity football player who recently came out as a gay man to his teammates and classmates; Frieda Garcia, 
Executive Director, United South End Settlements/Harriet Tubman House; the Asian Task Force Against Domestic 


Violence; and moderator Ricardo Rosa, National Conference on Community and Justice. 


Though hate crimes are on the increase in Massachusetts and nationally, exciting new community, schoo!-based 
and governmental initiatives offer hope for turning back the tide of hate. Everyone has opportunities to take a 
stand against bigotry; and acting together, people of goodwill can stop the hate. 


WEDNESDAY, May 3, 2000 - 7:00-9:00 RM. 
Washington Ballroom, Tremont Hotel, 275 Tremont St., Boston {across from the Wang Center) 


Similar forums are being held in Worcester and Boston as part of a statewide town meeting of concerned citizens sponsored by the 
Governor's Task Force on Hate Crimes. Admission is free and everyone is welcome. 4 
For more information contact Jim Brinning, Stop The Hate Week Coordinator, 617-338-8220 
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PRICES GOOD THROUGH APRIL 30, 2000 FREE BLUES HARP CLINIC! 
Annie Raines is a Handy Award aes 
Natick harmonica blues scen. She'll team up with blues guitarist Paul Rishell to 
1288 Worcester Road demonstrate a classic Delta blues sound. 
508-650-2071 Natick Thursday, May 4 at 7p.m. 
Mi Serene Hs fae, crs fore te Naik hal PLUS, SIGN UP FOR BLUES HARP BLOW-OFF 2000! 
eer ES eee ac ttee & conee cae, 


www.marsmusic.com Monday-Friday Tlam - 9pm, Saterday TOom - - Tpm, Sunday 12pm - 6pm. elisa iE ee 
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When the Central Artery is finally buried, a whole 
new phase of the project will begin 


BY LAURA A. SIEGEL 


URYING THE CENTRAL Artery 

underground will seem easy com- 

pared to designing what goes on its 
surface. 

When the Artery tore through Boston in 
the 1950s, it severed the North End from 
the rest of the city and cut off pedestrians 
from the waterfront. Four decades later, 
the idea behind burying the highway was 
“to re-knit the city together,” says Fred 
Salvucci, the former state transportation 
secretary whose vision shaped the Big Dig. 

It sounds simple, but plenty of people 
disagree about how it should be done. 
They’re disputing one main issue: density 
versus open space. Should the urban 
streetscape that the highway destroyed be 
restored? Or should the land be left open 
for recreation? 

Both points of view have merit — and 
drawbacks. Though parks are nice, what’s 
built on the Central Artery corridor will 
need to create vibrant activity downtown to 
be successful. It should connect to the sur- 
rounding neighborhoods and the water- 
front. And Boston’s varied climate de- 
mands spaces that can be used when it’s 
cold and dark outside. If there’s not 
enough to do indoors on the corridor, the 
city may be left with another barrier — a 

-strip of empty space instead of steel. At the 
same time, the’tity and state have to be 
careful not to go too far and allow stores 


and hotels to eat up what was promised as 
common ground. 

The solution: to rethink what is meant by 
“open space,” and to look at it instead as 
“civic space” — which could include mar- 
kets and restaurants and museums as well 
as parks. And to truly be considered public 
space, those facilities should be free or very 
cheap to use, just as outdoor public space 
would be. 

A team of designers recently appointed 
by the Turnpike Authority just launched a 
public design process; the first public meet- 
ing to discuss ideas for the site was held 
April 11. Over the next year, the team will 
work with the public to come up with a 
rough design encompassing activities, 
structures, and landscaping for the open 
space along the whole Central Artery sur- 
face. Their recommendations will be the 
main guideline shaping what the surface 
will look like five years from now. 


HE ISSUE of density versus open space 

reaches far beyond the Central Artery 
surface. New Urbanists, a loose group of 
architects and designers whose guru is Jane 
Jacobs, argue-that density of population 
and buildings and a mix of uses bring activ- 
ity and life to cities — think of the Back 
Bay, or of Greenwich Village. These ideas 
challenge the modernist vision of a Garden 
City, organized by function, with high-rises 


neatly planted on squares of grass, and cars 
whisked through on highways to the sub- 
urbs — the vision that brought us the Cen- 
tral Artery in the first place. New Urbanists 
often clash with open-space advocates, who 
think the city needs more places where 
people can enjoy nature. 


Most people agree that'urban parks need 
enough city life nearby to keep them lively 
at different times of day. But they disagree 
over whether there’s already enough densi- 
ty near the corridor to support the amount 
of open space now in the plans. Jay Wick- 
ersham, assistant secretary of the Mas- 





CITY STREETS, continued from cover 
HE SIGNS of population decline were 
all over Boston when I was growing 
up, though I failed to realize it at the time. 
For example, in the late 1970s, I’d often 
}, escape the tedium of suburbia by going to 
}_ the movies in Boston. There were plenty 
of theaters in the city at that time, most of 
them wedged into odd-shaped blocks and 
bearing fussy old names: the Paris, the Pi 
Alley, and the Saxon. I almost never had 
to wait in line for a ticket, and 
I could usually snag three 
seats.in the middle of the the- 
ater for myself and my elbows. 
I couldn’t understand why 
other kids put up with the 
mob scenes at shopping-mall 
cinemas, but I figured it 
wasn’t in my best interest to 
let them in on my secret. 

Within a decade, almost all 
of Boston’s downtown movie 
theaters had closed, and I was 
genuinely puzzled. Didn’t 
every major city have movie’ 
theaters where you could stretch out and 
try to catch popcorn in your mouth with- 
out bothering any other patrons? 

A few years later, I was a student on a 
tight budget at Bostor University. To get 
away from the crowded dining halls on 
campus, I’d have dinner in Kenmore 
Square — at Charlie’s Cafeteria, or at the 
cavernous Pizza Pad, where the booths 
were like picnic tables at a state park. But 


sachusetts Environmental Policy Act for the 
Executive Office of Environmental Affairs 
(EOEA), says there is. “This is right 
through the heart of the city,” he says. 

Adds John DeVillars, Massachusetts’s 
former secretary of the environment, who 
signed the environmental permit for the 
Big Dig that requires a ratio of 75 percent 
open space to 25 percent developed space: 
“We live in a very densely populated city 
with precious little open space, especially 
on the waterfront. We ought not to tear a 
highway down simply to fill the sky with 
more buildings.” 

Open-space advocates are more confi- 
dent than density advocates that the parks 
themselves will draw enough people — and 
they put more value on open space in and 
. of itself. “Boston has so much density that 
you need spaces that can both accommo- 
date high levels of use and offer the oppor- 
tunity to just sit and relax and not neces- 
sarily have someone five feet away from 
you,” says Valerie Burns, president of the 
Boston Natural Areas Fund, an open-space 
advocacy group; 

That idyllic vision might work in South- 
ern California, but in downtown Boston? 
“We live in a winter city,” says architect 
Larry Bluestone. Open places are great in 
warm weather, “but what happens the 
other seven months?” he asks. “Small open 
spaces where you can run into a café would 
be more valued.” Even on a sunny day, big 
spaces can feel cold and impersonal in the 
middle of a city — just think of City Hall 
Plaza, an example of modernist design that 
New Urbanists love to hate. And after dark, 
the prettiest park can feel unsafe — for ex- 
ample, Boston Common. In winter, night- 
time in Boston starts at 4:30 p.m., notes 
Charles Tseckares, a former president of 
the Boston Architectural Society who 
helped plan and design the section of the 
Artery surface that will go through 
Charlestown. “I'm concerned you'll have 

. See CENTRAL ARTERY, page 22 


body seemed to be in a hurry closed their 
doors — at their own leisurely pace, of 
course — and I wondered what corporate 
cartel was responsible for rubbing out one 
of the necessities of urban life. 

And only a few months ago, I could 
spend an afternoon browsing at my favorite 
bookstore: Waterstone’s, in the Back Bay. 
The great thing about Waterstone’s was that 
I hardly ever encountered someone standing 
in the way of a book I wanted to grab. And 


on the rare occasions when I actually decid- 
ed to buy something, I could choose from 
two or three cashiers waving to get my at- 
tention. Now Waterstone’s is gone, and 
there are rumors that it will be replaced by 
something as utilitarian as an office-supplies 
store. How can we survive without a quiet 
oasis between the club kids chatting on cell 
phones on Newbury Street and the dog 
walkers glaring at motorists on Comm Ave? 


ot 
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fication for all these losses. It’s true that as 
the city has become more affluent and 
youth-oriented, rising rents have forced out 
some of its funkier businesses. But many of 
their customers left town years ago, long be- 
fore anyone heard of the term “yuppie.” 


OSTON WAS one of the first major 
American cities to suffer huge popula- 
tion losses in the middle of the 20th century. 
(Only St. Louis fell as sharply in the 1950s.) 
But the problems that caused this 
drop-off would eventually show up in 
almost every Frost Belt metropolis: 
rising crime rates, lost factory jobs, 
bad public schools and racial tensions 
(two issues that would be inextricably 
linked), and misguided “urban re- 
newal” projects that replaced busy 
neighborhoods with superhighways 
and windswept parks. Between 1950 
and the mid 1970s, the flight from 
Boston amounted to roughly a quar- 
ter of a million people — the present- 
day equivalent of two Cambridges, a 
Revere, and half a Winthrop. Not that 
those cities have done any better. Since 
1950, Cambridge’s population, for example, 
has dipped from 120,740 to 93,352, and 
next-door Somerville’s has fallen from 
102,351 to 74,100. 

Boston’s population density in 1950 
was 16,980 people per square mile. That’s 
about what’s found today in San Francis- 
co, which covers almost exactly the same 
area as Boston (46.7 square miles for 
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When the Central Artery comes down, 27 acres of 
land will be left in its place. With the North End to 
the northeast, the water to the east, downtown to 
the west, and Chinatown and the Leather District to 
the south (just off the map), the corridor will be 
serving many communities. This map, from the 
Boston 2000 plans approved by the city and the 
state a decade ago, shows what a large portion of 
the corridor might look like when it’s finished. 
The parts that show buildings are slated for 
development; the parts that show trees and 
gardens are designated for open space. But 

the specific structures and landscaping 

drawn on the map illustrate just one 


interpretation of those terms. 


any length of time in San Francisco, with 
its vibrant street life and late-night activity, 
and you'll know that the two cities aren’t 
in the same league anymore. Now Boston 
has 11,768 people per square mile — 
about the same as Newark or Yonkers, 
two drab satellites of New York City. 
(With Macy’s setting up in Downtown 
Crossing and the New York Times taking 
over our biggest paper, Boston may soon 
become a satellite of New York City itself.) 
If our population were to drop by another 
30 percent, we’d have 8238 people per 
square mile, comparable to present-day 
Hartford. But we’d still have a long way to 
fall before becoming as sparsely settled as 
the disaster area called Detroit (6785 peo- 
ple per square mile). Manhattan, on the 
other hand, has a density of 64,819 per 
square mile. Looking at these figures, it’s 
hard to get behind the campaign for more 
open space in Boston. 

At least we’re not losing people anymore. 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and Washington, among other cities, are 
still losing residents by the thousands every 
year. Boston seems to have hit bottom 
around the time-of the Bicentennial, when 
the public schools were still going to hell but 
the reopening of Quincy Market greatly im- 
proved the availability of fresh chocolate- 
chip cookies. In the past couple of decades, 
Boston has indeed become a more desirable 
place to live. The problem is that single peo- 
ple and childless couples have been moving 
in where large families once lived. And these 

See CITY STREETS, page 20 
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| noon, it was a waste of public money to 
| } residents have been pretty vocal (that’s the build. (Same thing with restaurants: if 
} nicest word I can think of) about keeping they don’t have lines out the door for 
} new development out of their newly Sunday brunch, they’re not going to sur- 
calmed neighborhoods. (That’s how vive the Tuesday nights.) 
Boston can have a housing shortage with Last year, there was a serious campaign 
30 percent fewer people.) to get the MBTA to run all night. As 
But our streets, parks, libraries, and someone who doesn’t own a car, I 
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subways were actually designed to meet couldn’t be happier with the idea. But I 


suspect that the T is correct when it insists 


the needs of a city that was much more 
that there’s not enough demand. Sure, 


populous than it is now. Even as we 
build a giant convention center and fight there are plenty of students and artists 

over some new hotels on the waterfront, who'd like to stay out all night, as well as 
Boston isn’t yet finished with the agoniz- | working people with graveyard shifts, but 
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ingly slow process of downsizing. More 
of our favorite little bars and bookstores 
are bound to die in the next few years, 

and we can’t expect many replacements. 


OSTON’S SHRUNKEN population 

explains a lot. For instance, every time 
an old restaurant closes in this city, it’s re- 
placed by a bistro with higher prices. Well, 
if there are fewer customers to work with, 
you have to charge more. And if you 
charge more, you have to dress the place 
up (goodbye, wooden booths; hello, zebra- 
striped banquettes). And if the renovation 
is costlier than you expected, you have to 
charge even more for the food, and then 
you have to hire a celebrity chef to justify 
the $30 entrées, and then he getsia better 
offer from another new bistro. . ... There’s 
also the expense of getting the right licens- 
es, and fighting the neighborhood groups 
who want to keep 
their streets nice 
and deserted and 


MARK REUSCH 


how many of them can afford to live near 
a T stop these days? With more residents 
in central neighborhoods, an all-night sub- 
way might be feasible. Right now, it makes 
more sense for the T to make its subway 
cars available in the wee ho@rs for can- 
dlepin bowling, make-out parties, and the 
shooting of music videos. Ajpost—2 a.m. 
fare of $300 ought to: cover expenses. 


IVING IN Boston sometimes seems” 

like having the run of the.family 
house after all your siblings have bought 
their own places and your parents have 
moved to Florida. It’s a great set-up, but 


’ it can’t last forever: 


As long as Boston is an attractive city 
with plenty of jobs and a relatively low ~ 
crime rate — that is, as long as any of us 
would really want to live here — a large 
segment of the housing stock is going to be 


Our streets, parks, libraries, and 


don’t understand §= SUD ways were actually designed to meet 


why you can’t 


serve $5 ham- the needs of a city that had a lot more 


burgérs and close 
at 9 p.m., when 
they believe most 
normal people have eaten. 

The smaller customer base also makes it 
inevitable that supermarkets such as Stop 
& Shop will be replaced by pricier chains 
such as Bread & Circus. A neighborhood 
with enough people might support both 
(and the competition might lead to lower 
prices at both stores), but if there’s going 
to be only one supermarket in, say, the 
Symphony Hall area; it’s going to cater to 
the most affluent residents. (Here’s a tip 
for business owners: don’t bother opening 
in Boston ifyou plan to run a commercial 
in which a balding guy wearing a check- 
ered suit shouts, “How do we keep prices 
so low? Volume, volume, volume!”) 

Then there’s public transportation. Why 
does the MBTA keep cutting inner-city 
service? Perhaps because the inner city 
has a lot fewer people than it did when the 
Orange Line was east of Columbus Av- 
enue and the Green Line snaked all the 
way through Jamaica Plain. I’m sure there 
are individual bus lines that need to be ex- 
panded, but the subway system is not 
overcrowded — if you can squeeze past 
all the neurotics with death grips on the 
metal bars nearest the doors. Almost every 
time I take the T, I find myself next to 
someone who has never ridden a train be- 
fore, a phenomenon that suggests there 
are not enough Bostonians to scare all the 
tourists into taking cabs. 

True, the T is crowded at rush hours, 
but it’s supposed to be, to make up for all 
that time when it’s "practically empty. If a 
subway line (or a highway) doesn’t grind 
to a halt on the occasional tine ica 
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people living in it than Boston does now. 


in the hands of people with a lot of money 
to spend. Limiting development, and keep- 
ing the population stagnant, is only going 
to keep out the artists, low-income families, 
and recent graduates looking for a place to 
start living like adults. And the remnants of 
a considerably larger and more diverse city 
are going to keep disappearing. 

But it may not be too late to reverse our 
fortunes, especially as environmentalists 
come around to the view that high-density 
cities are the most effective weapon we 
have against suburban sprawl. Because 
Boston’s economic base has shifted from 
manufacturing and seaport activities to 
high-tech and Internet-related businesses, 
we can fit more jobs on fewer acres, and 
that means more.room for housing. The 
Big Dig and the sinking of the Central 
Artery will free up even more space. In fig- 
uring out how to handle development over 
the next few years, I propose a single, 
overriding rule for the city of Boston: the 
number of new trees must not exceed the 
number of new people. 

I can always go out to the suburbs if I 
want to feel the grass between my toes. 
There are other pleasures that, I now re- 
alize, are possible only when a million or 
so people decide to live together. I long 
for the day when I can go out on a rainy 
Saturday afternoon and choose from 
among a dozen movie theaters in down- 
town Boston — and there’s a damn line 
at every one of them. . & 


Robert David pea Ar be reached 
at robt555@aol. come; 
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the phoenix personals would like to 
send you to the... 


write a smart; clever, inspired personal for FREE 
and enter to win a pair of tickets to one of 
several films being shown from may 4th to may 
20th. you can enjoy one of any number of 
independent film festivals AND possibly meet a 
hip film enthusiast...just like you! It’s free, so 
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CENTRAL ARTERY, from page 19 

open space taken over by drug dealers, 

rapists, muggers, you name them,” he says. 
That’s one reason why some people 

argue for rebuilding what the Central 

Artery destroyed — a densely built urban 

fabric of narrow, meandering streets that 

made up parts of several neighborhoods: 

the North Station area, the North End, the 

Financial District, and Chinatown. 
Architect Harry Dodson thinks that de- 

velopment on 80 percent of the corridor, 

with frequent streets intersecting it, would 

“patch back together the grid of streets that 

existed years before.” Few people agree 

with this solution, but Dodson raises a 

good point. If it’s going to re-knit Boston, 

the corridor has to 

relate to the parts 

of the city on either 

side of it. It 

shouldn’t just “pay 

homage to the scar 

that was created by 

the Central 

Artery,” says Rick 

Dimino, president 

of the Artery Busi- 

ness Committee, 

which represents 

about 60 Boston 

businesses. 
A word of warn- 

ing, though: not 

everyone in favor 

of density has just 

the public welfare 

in mind. “Density” 

is often a code 

word for “develop- 

ment,” some open- 

space advocates 

say. “Some of the 

developers are lick- 

ing their chops and 

trying to get their 

hands on the land, 

arguing it’s a way 

to finance the Big 

Dig, which is non- 

sense,” says 

Salvucci (see 

“Building Costs,” 

page 18). “It’s just 


Wheaton of MIT’s 
Center for Real Es- 
tate says flatly, 
“There’s a value to 
open space and a 
value to develop- 
ment. If you set 
aside huge blocks 
for open space, 
you’ re wasting 
land.” 


HE PUBLIC 

and the media 
seem to think that when the dette comes 
down, a giant green stripe will roll across 
downtown. That’s not the case. Although it 
will expose 27 acres of land — a few more 
acres than the Public Garden — a-quarter 
of that will be developed and the rest, 
though designated open space, might not 
be very green. 

The corridor will be a block wide in most 
places and bordered by three-lane tree- 
lined streets — imagine the Comm Ave 
mall with a central strip at least twice as 
wide. The main open-space pieces will be a 
park in the North End, a large site to the 
south that the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society will develop, and a swath in be- 
tween known as the Wharf District. 

The Wharf District is where much of the 
dynamic between open space and density 
will play out. It will be the longest continu- 
ous sweep of open space in the corridor 
— half.a mile long, from Quincy Market 
to just past Rowes Wharf — and it will 
connect the downtown to the waterfront. 
Yet it doesn’t have the natural community 
of users adjacent to it that parts of the 
corridor do in Chinatown and the North 
End. As Hubert Murray, former chief ar- 
chitect for the Central Artery, points out, 
“those places that have been designated 
open space are right next to the largest 
open space in the Western hemisphere” — 

, the Atlante, Ocean. One of the greater: . 
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challenges in designing the corridor lies in 
figuring out how to attract people to.the 
waterfront and the portion of corridor 
next to it. 

The designers won’t be starting from 
scratch. The entire corridor, inchiding the 
Wharf District, has already been sketched 
out in broad plans that must be respected. 
The Boston Redevelopment Authority 
(BRA) defined these plans in a document 
called “Boston 2000,” which the city and 
state agreed to in 1991 and updated in 
1998. The plans discuss what kind of uses 
each parcel should include and what can be 
built on each. The Boston zoning codes in- 
corporated those parcel-by-parcel plans, 
and the state environmental permit for the 


Big Dig made them law. So although a 
quarter of the corridor is marked for hous- 
ing or. commercial-use, the permit requires 
that the other 75 percent be open space 
(see “Written in Stone,” above). But defini- 
tions of “open space” may be more flexible 


» than you think. 


The phrase conjures up images of grassy 
parks. But that’s not exactly what the zon- 
ing and Boston 2000 require. With a nod 
from the Zoning Board of Appeals, the zon- 
ing would allow much of the open space in 
the Wharf District, for instance, to include 
cultural facilities, cafés, restaurants, and re- 
tail and service operations. And most 
parcels in the Wharf District are already 
zoned for buildings two stories high cover- 
ing up to 15 percent of the land area. 

That grants some leeway in designing 
the open space. And density and indoor ac- 
tivity can be increased without violating the 
environmental regulations, if we look at 
open space as civic space: That means 
space accessible to the public, whether 
technically “open” or not. The approval of 
a building on part of the Horticultural So- 
ciety’s open-space site set an important 
precedent for substituting indoor civic 
space for outdoor open space. And a pro- 
posal for a community center on the North 
End’s piece of open Space has received a 
lot of local support. Other indoor places — - 
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winter gardens with cafés — might also 
win approval if designed as part of a 
broader park system. 

The idea of defining open space as civic 
space has broad support — from former 
transportation secretary Salvucci; from 
Bennet Heart of the Conservation Law 
Foundation; from the Artery Business 
Committee; and, crucially, from the Meni- 
no administration. “What you certainly 
don’t want is something that is not well- 
programmed, and may fit within a limited 
definition of open space but is designed in 
a way that nobody uses it,” says James 
Rooney, the mayor’s point man on the 
Central Artery surface design. 

Even former environmental secretary 
DeVillars acknowledges that we should 
now look at the project’s requirements. as 
part of a broader whole. “It’s far more im- 
portant to put in place a plan that creates 
vitality and life, and places of tranquillity 
and beauty, than it is to adhere to an ac- 
countant’s definition of the division of that 
space,” he says.” 

Though they might fit the BRA defini- 
tions, civic-space buildings would still be 


structures on open-space parcels, but 


says it.would have to be looked-at parcel... 


by parcel. 

Still, this flexibility leaves a lot of room 
for interpretation. Proposals have includ- 
ed skating rinks, theaters, basketball 
courts, cafés, historical markers, indoor 
markets, and a museum of Boston or of 
the sea. Alex Krieger, a Harvard design 
professor who has worked on the re- 
design of City Hall Plaza, the new Fenway 
Park, and development over the Mass 
Pike, has been involved with the surface 
project since the 1980s. He’d like to see 
five to seven parks the size of Post Office 
Square strung along the corridor, sepa- 
rated by buildings. About half parks and 
half buildings and streets, this version of 
the corridor “would be like a checker- 
board or ladder,” Krieger explains, rather 
than one long park. 


OSTON ALREADY has several var- 
ied examples of successful urban 
parks, including Copley Square, Post Of- 
fice Square, the Comm Ave mall, Boston 

Common, and the Public Garden. But 


“What you certainly don't want is something 
that is not well programmed, and may fit 
within a limited definition of open space but is 
designed in a way that nobody uses it.’ 


subject to environmental review. The 
EOEA’s Wickersham interprets the term 
“open space” strictly. “Open space is not 
development,” he says. “The development 
parcels will be covered with buildings for 
a wide range of residential, commercial, 
civic, and community uses, And, by con- 
trast, the open-space parcels are open.” 
Possible uses, he says, might include 
landscaped parks, open plazas, or farm- 
ers’ markets. He doesn’t rule out public 


— James Rooney 


supporters of open space and advocates 
for urban density see these spaces as suc- 
cessful for very different reasons — 
which is a sign of just how difficult de- 
signing the new Central Artery corridor 
will be. The Natural Areas Fund’s Burns 
says places like Copley Square and 
Boston Common “are well-used because 
they’re beautiful, they’re green, they’re 
open, they offer an opportunity to enter 
into some kind of civic event or sit and 
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just enjoy a little bit of nature in the 
midst of the city.” 

Yet Krieger says those parks work be- 
cause of what’s around them, not just be- 
cause they’re green. “Smaller open spaces 
like Post Office Square and Copley 
Square emerge out of the denser urban 
fabric and give breath to the density 
around them,” he says. 

Architect Bluestone, who a decade ago 
helped develop a proposal for a dense cor- 
ridor, agrees: “[These] spaces are depen- 
dent upon lively adjacent activities in sur- 
rounding buildings, whether cafés or retail 
shops.” 

In her 1961 classic, The Death and Life 
of Great American Cities, Jane Jacobs 
wrote that parks are best populated when 
they’re “situated very close indeed to 
where active and different currents of life 
and function come to a focus:” Post Office 
Square bears this out. A wall of office 
buildings release workers to the park on 
sunny days — but it’s fairly empty in the 
evenings. On the Comm Ave mall, howev- 


er, densely built housing and nearby shops 
and restaurants draw people out at all 
times of day and night. 

_The job ahead — designing 27 acres 
that snake through the heart of Boston — 
won't be easy. It may even leave some 
longing for the comparatively simple task 
of figuring out how to bury a couple of 
miles of road. What’s clear is that the de- 
cisions made for the Central Artery sur- 
face will affect the city for generations to 
come. And if it’s not designed and built 
well, the corridor could divide the city in a 
new way. “If there’s nothing inviting peo- 
ple to the space, and there’s nothing that’s 
shaping the space, it might be something 
that looks nice when you’re walking by it, 
but it’s not necessarily something you’re 
going to walk in and do something with,” 
Dimino warns. “You don’t want to end up 
re-establishing a barrier where we’ve just 
taken one down.” * 


Laura A. Siegel can be reached at 
lsiegel@phx.com. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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“To understand [Aimee] Mann’s . 


place in the pop universe, 
imagine, if you would, crossing 
Kurt Cobain with Emily Dickinson. 
Their offspring, bright, literate, 
bitingly introspective, deeply 
contemptuous of money and fame 
would be a lot like Aimee Mann.” 
-Time Magazine © 
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Mark Montigny is smart, good-looking, and a force to be reckoned - 
with — perhaps as a candidate for lieutenant governor 


Preparing to run. 


MONTIGNY, continued from cover 

ITH ALL-respect to all those who like 

to chatter about these things, it’s way 
too early to chatter about a governor/ 
lieutenant-governor team,” says Birming- 
ham, who nonetheless doesn’t rule Mon- 
tigny out. Montigny, meanwhile, says his 
full energies are currently focused on the 
budget. Then he has to worry about re- 
election and getting reappointed as the 
head of Ways and Means. 

“I’m not sure how the rumor mill starts,” 
Montigny says. “For every person who. says 
you’re running for lieutenant governor, 
there’s someone else who says you’re run- 
ning for Senate president.” Still, he doesn’t 
rule out a run for statewide office — or 
deny that he has higher ambitions. “I keep 
an open mind for many different things,” 
he says. 

It’s true that some State House insiders 
float Montigny’s name when talking about 
a successor to Birmingham for Senate 
president, but the smart money says Mon- 
tigny has his eye on statewide office. In 
part, that’s becatise Montigny’s strengths 
— personal charisma and an ability to raise 
money (at last count, his war chest had 
$600,000) — lend themselves better to a 
broader election battle than to the 
labyrinthine struggle for primacy in the 
State House. 

He’s also developed a good working re- 
lationship with Birmingham that would 
transfer well to the top two posts in the 
state. “It’s no secret that Tom and I work 
very well together,” Montigny says. 
“There’s a very strong friendship and pro- 
fessional relationship between the two of 
us. I have tremendous respect for the way 
he’s run the Senate body.” 

Birmingham attributes the strength of 
their relationship to “personal chemistry” 
that probably began to develop when Mon- 
tigny called Birmingham to say he would 
support him in the race to succeed 
then—Senate president William Bulger in © 
1996. At the time, Birmingham was en- 
gaged in a behind-the-scenes battle with 
Louis Bertonazzi, who was perceived as the 
favorite. Birmingham returned the favor in 
1998, when he tapped Montigny for the 
Ways and Means post. 

The Birmingham-Montigny connection is 
about more than inside politics, however. 
The two senators share a progressive view- 
point on many issues. Both support a bill 
that would amend the state’s insurance reg- 
ulations, extending health benefits to the 
same-sex partners of state and municipal 
employees. Both oppose the death penalty 
and support a ban on assault weapons. 
(Neither legislator, however, has been a 
strong advocate of-the Clean Elections Law.) 

Montigny also supports Birmingham’s 
pet issue: education reform. And Birming- 
ham shares Montigny’s passion for health- 
care reform, which is now one of the 
hottest issues going. In March, Montigny 
criticized the pharmaceutical industry at a 
high-profile gathering of state lawmakers 
from across the Northeast. And at a time 
when one of the prevailing political images is 
the sight of senior citizens trekking to Cana- 
da to purchase prescription drugs, Montigny 
is pushing to expand prescription-drug 
benefits here in Massachusetts. Critics say 
his push for low premiums will leave 
fewer people with access to the plan. Last 
year, however, Montigny’s commitment 
to the senior-citizen prescription-drug 
plan resulted in a doubling of the benefits 
available. 

In some regards, the two men Couldn’t 
be further apart — Birmingham was edu- 
cated at Harvard and is seen as some- 
thing of a scholar; Montigny was 
schooled at Southeastern Massachusetts 
University (now UMass Dartmouth), and 
his detractors whisper that he’s a bit of an 


intellectual lightweight. 

But Birmingham notes that they're from 
“similar backgrounds”; both men were 
raised in gritty urban environments. And 
the Senate president has nothing but 
praise for his protégé. “He is bright, he is 
very hard-working, he has the ability to say 
no — all of which are needed to be a suc- 
cessful head of Ways and Means,” Birm- 
ingham says. “He does represent a healthy 
mix with regard to his values, which are 
progressive — he’s very supportive on 
health care and education — but he comes 
from a fiscally conservative background. 
That’s a good mix.” 


ONTIGNY, WHO is unmarried but 

has been dating a woman from the 
Boston area for some time, was born in 
New Bedford in 1961. In 1992, after near- 
ly five years as the president of the Fall 
River Chamber of Commerce, he ran to 
replace Senator William “Biff” MacLean, 
who had stepped down after a long Beacon 
Hill career. 

In a recent profile, the New Bedford 
Standard-Times made reference to Mon- 
tigny’s “thick, jet-black, slicked-back hair.” 
Indeed, his good looks and his penchant 
for electric-blue shirts and snazzy three- 
button suit jackets set him apart from his 
Beacon Hill colleagues. His appearance is 
probably what fuels rumors that he’s not so 
smart — an assessment that doesn’t stand 
up to his performance thus far in the detail- 
intensive chairmanship of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Even so, Montigny oc- 
casionally seems to enjoy drawing attention 
to his fine sense of personal fashion: during 
the 1996 Democratic National Convention, 
the Standard-Times reported, Montigny 
and a group of state lawmakers were 
breakfasting in a diner when they spotted 
John F. Kennedy Jr. Montigny’s reaction? 
He was unimpressed, It didn’t help, appar- 
ently, that JFK Jr. was wearing a Yankees 
cap, a T-shirt, and, in Montigny’s words, 


STEVE MIRARCHI 


BIRMINGHAM: “With all respect to all 
those who like to chatter about these 
things, it’s way too early to chatter about 
a governor/lieutenant-governor team.” 





“tacky baggy shorts.” 

Fashion aside, Montigny is something of a 
folk hero in his home region. The New Bed- 
ford Standard-Times named him South- 
Coast Man of the Year for his “performance 
in the new job and his perseverance in the 
fight for justice on health care, economic 
and other fronts.” Montigny has developed a 
political identity around the communities of 
Fall River and New Bedford, organizing the 
legislators from that region as a caucus. He 
also tried to strengthen his alma mater, 
UMass Dartmouth. 

He’s worked just as hard in the Senate, 
where he has a rising profile. He’s the per- 


MONTIGNY: “It’s no secret that Tom and I work very well 
together. There’s a very strong friendship and professional 


relationship between the two of us.” 


tor from an eco- 
nomically depressed 
urban area in a re- 
mote part of the 
state with another, 
albeit more power- 
ful, state senator 
from another eco- 
nomically down- 
trodden urban area 
(Birmingham repre- 
sents Chelsea). Add 

~ to this mix two facts 
— one, that apathy 
about Beacon Hill 
machinations reigns 
in the Common- 
wealth these days, 
and two, that politi- 
cal scientists are 
stressing the impor- 
tance of engaging 
the suburban 495 
belt and its legions 

~ of unaffiliated voters 
— and the scheme 
seems even more 

foolhardy. 

» “No matter who 

' wins the gubernatori- 
al nod in 2002, 
they'll do it more by 
being outside the 
building,” says Lou 
DiNatale, the direc- 
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son to whom other senators must turn for 
funding of key programs within their dis- 
tricts. When the Senate budget is complet- 
ed sometime in May, Montigny will go 
head-to-head with his House counterpart, 
Paul Haley (D-Weymouth), in negotiations 
that will foreshadow those to follow be- 
tween Birmingham and House Speaker 
Tom Finneran. Piss him off and kiss your 
home district’s pet project goodbye. “Mark 
is very diligent,” says Senator Stephen 
Lynch (D-South Boston). “He’s handling 
a lot of the issues for the Senate president. 
His job requires somebody who’s fiscally 
prudent, and his skills are well suited to 
that job. He is really [Birmingham’s] gate- 
keeper. He’ll be the one to draw the line to 
balance the budget.” 


UT THERE’S still the question of why 

Birmingham would pluck Montigny 
from relative obscurity for the high-profile 
role he’s playing now, much less the role of 
lieutenant-governor candidate. Right now, 
he could just be setting Montigny up so that 
the New Bedford senator takes the heat for 
any flak surrounding the budget process — 
the way President Clinton gets Attorney 
General Janet Reno to do all the dirty work 
in the Elian Gonzalez affair. It’s more likely, 
though, that Birmingham is testing Mon- 
tigny, seeing whether he’s fit to run. 

Part of Montigny’s appeal to Birming- 
ham stems from the intense factionalism 
within the state Democratic Party right 
now. Beacon Hill is deeply polarized be- 
tween the House and the Senate. Despite 
the presence of a vocal progressive minori- 
ty, the House has become synonymous 
with fiscal conservatism under Finneran’s 
tight control. The Senate, under Birming- 
ham’s aegis, has been more open to spend- 
ing on education and health care. This dy- 
namic has led to wariness between the 
House and Senate. To those within the 
State House, the idea of Birmingham ca- 
vorting with anyone outside his own Senate 
faction defies reason; hence, Birmingham 
must run with another-senator, or so the 
thinking goes. 

Outside observers, though, say a Birm- 
ingham-Montigny pairing doesn’t even 
nominally suggest sound political strategy. 
It involves pairing a little-known state sena- 


tor of state and local 
policy at UMass Boston’s McCormack Insti- 
tute. “It’s a challenge to just launch Birming- 
ham from within the building — let alone 
two state senators.” 

Adds another leading Democrat (who is 
not a member of the Senate): “Sounds like 
an inside baseball team at a time when the 
public is fed up with smoke-filled balconies.” 

But political scientists increasingly see the 


~ Fall River—-New Bedford band as an impor- 


tant one. Politicians from this region, which 
is culturally closer to Providence than to 
Boston, excel at raising money and gather- 


ing foot soldiers. Still, the area — once 


known as Southeastern Massachusetts, now 
called the South Coast — is not seen as a vi- 
able launch pad for statewide office. 

It is, however, seen as a region that can 
stop a campaign. “It is not far off to say 
that this region played an important part in 
Scott Harshbarger not getting elected,” 
says Clyde Barrow, director of the center 
for policy analysis at UMass Dartmouth. In 
the Cellucci-Harshbarger race, neither the 
New Bedford mayor nor the Fall River 
mayor endorsed Harshbarger, Barrow 
notes. A number of other prominent 
Democrats from the area also declined to 
endorse the attorney general for governor. 
Cellucci carried the region in the election. 

Barrow’s point is a key one, given that 
Birmingham is emulating the more suc- 
cessful aspects of Harshbarger’s campaign 
(lining up labor support, raising lots of 
money) as he lays the groundwork for his 
own candidacy. Harshbarger with Fall 
River and New Bedford in his corner is no 
longer the head of Common. Cause — he’s 
the governor. From this perspective, Mon- 
tigny’s support across the area (he also has 
strong backers in Fall River) makes him an 
attractive potential lieutenant governor. 

If Montigny and Birmingham can man- 
age the budget process without the delays 
that marred last year’s — and if they can 
do so without any House-style toga parties 
— Montigny will continue to take the stage 
with Birmingham. Expect him then to make 
a run for lieutenant governor. “It would be 
a tough ticket to beat,” sighs one State 
House insider. * 


Seth Gitell can be reached at 
sgitell@phx.com. . . ~ «=~» 
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OUT IN FRONT 


Vermont really is different from the rest of 
the country. And that’s why we aren't going 
to see gay marriage — or its facsimile — 

in any other state for years to come. 


ocial 


experiment 


BY NEIL MILLER 


cially outnumbered people until 1963, 

might seem an odd place to blaze the 
trail for same-sex marriage. After all, gay 
community and culture are generally viewed 
as big-city phenomena. The gay and lesbian 
political movement started with a police raid 
on a gay bar on the mean streets of Manhat- 
tan’s Greenwich Village, not on the bucolic 
shores of Lake Champlain. If America has a 
“gay mecca,” it is San Francisco, not 
Burlington or Brattleboro. 

But the most significant experiment in 
gay rights in the US is about to unfold in 
Burlington and Brattleboro, and in city halls 
and town clerks’ offices around the Green 
Mountain State. Starting July 1, gay and 
lesbian couples will be able to plunk down 
$20 for a license for same-sex 
“civil union” status, putting 
themselves on the same foot- 
ing as married couples when 
it comes to state taxes, adop- 
tion, insurance, and more. 

Civil union isn’t gay mar- 
riage. But it is a parallel to 
marriage that is a national 
first — light-years ahead of 
anything that has been tried 
in the US before. (It even 
provides for a form of “gay 
divorce.”) The major draw- 
back, though, is that because 
civil union is not full-fledged 
marriage, the 1049 federal 
laws regarding married cou- 
ples do not apply. Social Se- 
curity benefits will not pass 
from one partner to another, 
and foreign-born partners of 
US citizens will not get citi- 
zenship rights. And legal ex- 
perts say the unions will 
probably not be “portable” 
within the US, although this 
is sure to be tested in court. - 

If a Vermont couple who 
have registered for civil- 
union status move to another 
state, the partners will most 
likely lose the advantages that 
civil union brings. 

“It is not equality,” cau- 
tions Mary Bonauto, legal di- 
rector of the Boston-based 
Gay and Lesbian Advocates 
and Defenders (GLAD), who 
was co-counsel in the case 
that led to the new law. “But 
civil union really is a new 
legal status that will provide a 
breathtaking array of benefits 
and protections that were 
previously off limits.” 

This new legal status has 
been three years in the mak- 
ing: it was back in 1997 that 
three same-sex couples ap- 
plied for marriage licenses in 
Burlington and two smaller 
towns. When they were re- 
fused, they sued, and the 
Vermont Supreme Court 
took their case. On Decem- 
ber 20, 1999, after 18 


UY zt ccs A STATE whére cows offi- 


_ months-of deliberation; the » - « Csiaciaiiiias 


court ruled that the state had a constitu- 
tional obligation to extend to the plaintiffs 
“the common benefit, protection, and se- 
curity” that Vermont law provides for op- 
posite-sex married couples. The court left 
it up to the legislature to figure out how to 
accomplish that. 

And so, with a judicial gun to its head, 
the legislature had to come to grips with 
an issue it would otherwise have preferred 
to avoid (see “Ripple Effect,” below). One 
possible course was to legalize same-sex 


marriage outright, but that would probably : 


have been politically impossible. (Even 
Governor Howard Dean, a gay-rights sup- 
porter, pronouliced himself. “uncomfort- 
able” with the idea.) Another was'to create 
See VERMONT, page 30 
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VERMONT, from page 28 

some form of statewide domestic-partnership 
benefits, but that might not have met the 
court’s requirements. Instead, the legisla- 
ture chose the middle course — civil 
unions. The House, which approved civil 
unions in mid March, ratified the Senate 
version this week; Governor Dean has 
promised to sign the bill. 

What is happening in Vermont suggests 
that a smal] state with long-standing liber- 
tarian traditions may turn out to be the best 
laboratory for initiating social change. But 
spreading that change could take some 
time. Can other states now be persuaded to 
follow Vermont's lead, or is the civil-union 
concept just a product of Vermont’s quirky 
character and constitution? 


LAME IT on Ethan Allen,” says + 

Stephen Kiernan, editorial-page editor 
of the Burlington Free Press, the state’s 
largest daily newspaper. The way Kiernan 
tells it, Vermont’s Revolutionary War hero 
made sure the state’s 1777 constitution 
contained a “common benefits” clause, 
and that language turned out to be far 
broader than the “equal protection” clause 
added to the US Constitution almost a 
century later. The “common benefits” 


that makes it harder to mistreat one anoth- 
er,” says Chris Tebbets, a member of the 
board of the Freedom To Marry Task 
Force, which has lobbied for same-sex 


unions. “You run into your legislator at the, 


grocery store. Legislators expect to be 
called at home.” 

Add to this the fact that the state’s politi- 
cal center of gravity has moved to the left 
in the past 20 years. With the influx of 
thousands of outsiders drawn by Ver- 
mont’s quality of life, what was once a 
rock-ribbed Republican state is now solidly 
Democratic: Democrats now control the 
governorship and both houses of the legis- 
lature. Bernie Sanders, the former socialist 
mayor of Burlington, now represents Ver- 
mont in Congress as an independent, and 
Sanders’s supporters and idedlogical soul 
mates have formed the Progressive Party, 
which is fielding a candidate in this year’s 
gubernatorial race: 

Reflecting this political shift, Vermont 
enacted a number of gay-rights laws in the 
1990s that put the state far ahead of the 
national curve. This legislation included 
workplace anti-discrimination protections, 
second-parent adoption (which gives 
equal parental rights to a non-biological 
parent), and domestic-partner benefits for 


What's happening in Vermont shows 
that a small state with long-standing 
libertarian traditions may be the 
best laboratory for social change. 


clause, which states that the government 
should pursue the benefit of all, not “the 
particular emolument or advantage of any 
single person, family, or set of persons,” 
was the basis for Vermont’s rejection of 
slavery. It was also the basis for the jus- 
tices’ ruling about same-sex couples. 

The personal nature of Vermont politics, 
too, encouraged its pioneering stand. 
“Vermont is like one big small town, and 


state employees. Ed Flanagan was elected 
auditor, making him the first and only 
openly gay statewide elected official in the 
country. 

Some of the gay-rights legislation 
passed with significant Republican sup- 
port. “Our Republicans are like 
Democrats in other states,” says Peter 
Freyne, a columnist for the weekly 
Burlington alternative newspaper Seven 


FIRST CASUALTY? Vermont governor Howard Dean, who supports civil unions 
for gay men and lesbians, may lose his re-election bid over the issue. 


Days. Chief Justice Jeffrey Amestoy, who 
wrote the same-sex-marriage decision for 
the Vermont Supreme Court, is a Republi- 
can former state attorney general; 15 of 
68 GOP House members voted in favor of 
civil unions. 

Still, most Republican legislators voted 
against civil unions, and Ruth Dwyer, the 
former two-term legislator who is the likely 
GOP gubernatorial candidate in this fall’s 
election, is strongly opposed. Dwyer, who 
says that civil unions are just gay marriage 
by another name, has her own view of why 
Vermont became the first state to approve 
the idea. “Vermont for the last four years 
has had what is considered the most liberal 
legislature in the country,” she says. “Any 
national group looking to promote any rad- 


ical social agenda would certainly look at 
Vermont and think, “There’s fertile 
ground.’ They found it!” 

As Dwyer’s comments indicate, support 
for civil unions is far from unanimous in 
Vermont. The most recent poll has shown 
the state evenly split on the issue. The 
Roman Catholic Church is vehemently op- 
posed. Before the issue came up for a 
vote, out-of-state opponents such as anti- 
abortion activist Randall Terry, the founder 
of Operation Rescue, set up shop in the 
state capital of Montpelier. Vermont’s usu- 
ally polite political atmosphere turned ugly, 
with three state legislators even trading in 
their special House license plates for ordi- 
nary ones because of harassment by foes of 


See VERMONT, page 32 
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MOVING TESTIMONY: “Don’t tell me about what a committed relationship is 
and isn’t,” said State Representative Bill Lippert, discussing the AIDS epidemic 
during hearings on the civil-union bill. “There is no love and no commitment any 
seen, what I know.” 
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VERMONT, from page 30 

civil union. (Two of those legislators were 
harassed even though they actually op- 
posed the bill.) 

In fact, when the bill faced its first test in 
the House on March 15, proponents lacked 
the votes for passage. A few House mem- 
bers who “spoke from the heart” turned the 
result around, according to Flanagan, the 
state auditor. “These were not your canned 
speeches,” he says. “You could have heard 
a pin drop at any point during all of this.” 

One of the speakers was a representative 
from Rutland who revealed that she had 
two openly lesbian daughters, something 
she had never told any of her colleagues be- 
fore. Another was the openly gay Represen- 
tative Bill Lippert (D-Waterbury), who 
spoke about the impact of the AIDS epi- 
demic and about friends who “cared for 





of full-fledged gay marriage, may be too 
optimistic when she says that civil unions, 
by avoiding the politically toxic “m-word,” 
may have greater appeal in other states. 

‘Vermont is relatively immune to this kind 
of traditionalist uprising. It doesn’t have a 
provision for binding referendums, except 
in the case of a constitutional amendment. 
And amending the state constitution is ex- 
tremely difficult, requiring a succession of 
legislative votes to pass by two-thirds ma- 
jorities before the amendment even makes 
it onto the ballot. “It took us six years to 
change language in the constitution to 
make it gender neutral, a pretty inoffensive 
amendment,” notes the Burlington Free 
Press’s Kiernan. And because a constitu- 
tional amendment banning civil unions was 
defeated in the Vermont Senate this year, it 
can’t be brought up again until 2003. 


Other New England states seem 
reluctant to put together the 
legislative building blocks that led to 
civil unions in Vermont. 


each other, holding each other,” even as 
death arrived. “Don’t tell me about what a 
committed relationship is and isn’t,” he told 
a hushed House. “There is no love and no 
commitment any greater than what I’ve 
seen, what I know.” 

The bill passed the House 76-69, and last 
week was approved by the Senate 19-11. 

Governor Dean found the legislative de- 
bate particularly striking because so many 
legislators voted their conscience. “I haven’t 
seen a vote like this as long as I’ve lived 
here,” he says. “I doubt if there are more 
than 20 people out of 180 in the legislature 
who are playing politics in any way on this.” 

He adds: “Politics in Vermont still has ‘a 
lot of principle in it.” 


HETHER OTHER states will take 

Vermont’s approach on civil unions is 
very much an open question. Dean is confi- 
dent that they will: “Eventually other states 
with large gay and lesbian populations, like 
California and New York, will do the 
same,” he predicts. 

Yet when Hawaii's high court came close 
to approving gay marriagé a few years ago, 
opponents put the issue to a statewide ref- 
erendum in which it was overwhelmingly 
defeated. The same thing happened in Alas- 
ka. Earlier this year, on Super Tuesday, 
California voters approved the Knight Ini- 
tiative, which defines marriage as a union 
between one man and one woman. That 
wouldn’t affect a civil-union plan like Ver- 
mont'’s, but it demonstrates how statewide 
referendums could be used to torpedo any- 
thing resembling gay marriage. GLAD’s 


Still, other New England states show lit- 
tle indication of putting together the leg- 
islative building blocks that led to civil 
union in Vermont. Massachusetts has a 
gay anti-discrimination law on the books, 
but a statewide domestic-partnership pro- 
posal is bottled up in the legislature. 
Maine repealed its gay-rights law in a ref- 
erendum two years ago. Rhode Island has 
provisions against anti-gay discrimination, 
and the General Assembly has passed laws 
on health-care visitation and funeral plan- 
ning that give rights to designated individ- 
uals who are not family members. It’s far 
from certain, though, whether the General 
Assembly would support anything broader 
— or anything that singled out same-sex 
couples. 

So for the time being, we may have to 
consider Vermont unique. It’s hard to be- 
lieve, however, that Vermont will stand 
alone forever — though it may take a 
decade or longer before other states follow 
its lead. Take a look at what happened in 
Western Europe. In 1989, Denmark be- 
came the first country in Europe (and the 
world) to grant legal recognition to same- 
sex partnerships. By the mid ’90s, Norway 
and Sweden had followed suit. Now 


' France has enacted a law creating civil- 


union status for both gay and straight cou- 
ples. Who knows? Maybe, if the idea con- 
tinues to take root, the m-word won’t seem 
so toxic after all. s 


Neil Miller is the author of Out of the 
Past: Gay and Lesbian History from 1869 
to the Present (Vintage). He can be reached 


~~ armmely@aor. COM nn 
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AMERICAN GRANDSTAND 
from its Cambridge head- 
quarters, Rounder Records 
releases some of the coun- 
try’s most important roots 
music. But long-time em- 
ployees wonder how long 
the company will stay com- 
mitted to that mission. 


By Michelle 
Chihara 
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HEN JENNIFER TRUESDALE Brogan started working at Rounder Records nine 

years ago, it was still the kind of office where you’d find employees standing on 

their desks while they talked on the phone, or rolling backward down the hallways 
in their chairs. It may never have been the ideal employer, but it was always the kind of place 
where people went out for AWBs — After Work Beers — to debate the finer points of the fid- 


dling on the label’s latest bluegrass release. 


Today, Rounder Records, the music lover's label, is 
the kind of place where employees suspect their bosses 
of snooping through their e-mail. The AWBs have 
tumed into goodbye parties and bitch sessions. Employ- 
ees say that morale has been sinking seriously for about 
a year and hit rock bottom on March 13, when the com- 
pany fired Glenn Jones, one of its most senior employ- 
ees and its chief union steward. 

For a lot of people at Rounder, the firing is the most 
potent symbol of a cultural shift in the company — a 
shift that leaves them wondering whether the label will 
be able to maintain the artistic integrity on which it built 
its reputation. “What you're in danger of having,” says 
Truesdale Brogan, “is a group of business people, not 
music people. That’s my main fear.” 

At stake is not only Rounder’s funky corporate cul- 
ture, but also the eclectic catalogue of music that has 
made the label’s name. As Truesdale Brogan says, 
“You can’t sell indigenous Chinese classical music the 
way you sell mainstream pop.” 

“I'd been there for nine years,” says the 31-year-old 
singer and songwriter. But recently she opted out: in 
February, she resigned as national marketing coordina- 
tor. “To me,” she says, “it just wasn’t something | wanted 
to be a part of anymore.” 


‘S Acommon complaint about the merger-hungry 

usic industry: the lament that an indie music label is 
“selling out.” In many cases, that lament seems naive — 
after all, how can you criticize a company for acting iixe 
a company? And right now the changes aren't affecting 
Rounder’s catalogue. You can still find noncommercial 
work such as Alan Lomax’s field recordings of folk bal- 
ladeers or prison songs. But staffers are worried about 
something less tangible: how many music-loving em- 
ployees can you alienate before you jeopardize your 
ability to do the music justice? 

Rounder has always been different. {t's still owned 
and operated by its three creators, Marian Leighton 
Levy, Bill Nowlin, and Ken Irwin — the “Rounders.” And 
by all accounts, despite the disagreements, the” 
Rounders still love the music. 

That love gives them invaluable credentials in their 
comer of the music business. When someone from 
Rounder calls, DJs and music critics — the tastemakers 
in Rounder’s world — still listen. “They're the major in- 
dependent in that area” of roots music (a category that 
includes primarily folk and bluegrass), says Brian Sin- 
clair, DJ Sinc of the WGBH country show Hillbilly at Har- 
vard. “A lot of artists who might never have gottena _ 
chance managed to get there because of Rounder.” It’s 


with a touch of pride that Sinclair calls owner Ken Irwin 
an old friend. “Sometimes ll get a call from Ken, and it’s 
not even somebody on their label,” he says. “I got a call 
from Ken, and he said, “You gotta hear Patty Booker in 
Califomia.’ He had Patty send us the CD, and sure 
enough, it was something we ended up really loving. His 
ears are out, and not only just for Rounder.” 

That passion for music. sets Rounder apart. At a 
multinational behemoth such as BMG, it doesn’t matter 
if the marketing staff understands the latest ’N Sync 
record. It just has to move the units. Rounder’s reputa- 
tion, by-contrast, is built on its staff's commitment to 
niche music. “We knew all the bluegrass DJs and all the 
folk DJs, and we got along with them,” says Shay 
Quillen, a former employee and long-time bluegrass fan. 
“Just the name ‘Rounder,’ with people that knew our 
kind of music, meant they would take your call and be 
happy to talk to you, because they knéw you wouldn't 
be pestering them with something that wasn't any 
good.” 

The passion, in other words, is the essence of 
Rounder’s brand. And any marketing textbook will tell 
you that companies thrive’ by convincing the public that 
sells animal rights with its cosmetics. Ben & Jerry's sold 












































says, “I think Foley's calling all the shots now. 
We call it ‘Foley Records.’ ” 

Foley's bigabel background doesn't sit well 
with a lot of staffers, most of whom spoke 
anonymously for fear of reprisal from the com- 
pany. Says one: “I don't think he cares so 
much about the music. He’s only interested in 
Selling units. | guess, you know, there’s no 
soul to him.” 

The biggest controversy surrounding Foley, 
however, has to do with the promotion of a 
"woman named Sheri Sands. When Foley 
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environmental activism and_progressive labor policies 
with its ice cream. We've now lost Ben & Jerry's to a 
contract with Unilever that ends all guarantees of pro- 
gressive behavior in two years. 

Et tu, Rounder? 


OUNDER RECORDS has even crunchier roots 
than Ben & Jerry's. Its beginnings are almost too 
hippie to be true: it was founded by three grad students 
as an “anti-profit collective.” Working out of a shared 
apartment in Somerville, fueled by trail mix and a pas- 
sion for folk and bluegrass, the three Rounders scoured 
the country for America’s best obscure acts. Their first _ 
vinyl release was an album by a banjo picker from North 
Carolina named George Pegram. Their second release 
was a Cambridge bluegrass trio called the Spark Gap 
Wonder Boys. That was in 1970. Now, with more than 
2000 records in its catalogue, Rounder is a $30-million- 
a-year company. That makes it one of the biggest indie 
labels around, though still minuscule in comparison to 
the billion-dollar music conglomerates that dominate the 
industry. 
Rounder still records a lot of decidedly uncommercial 
n employee ticks off some of the more esoter- 
: “Women’s songs of India, various collec- 

tions from around the world, some of the Appalachian 
Stuff. Coal-mining songs,” he says. “This is not some- 


tings nt ve ary wrest 
every once in a while, Rounder hits gold. Its first 


lucky break came with, of all people, George Thoro- 
good. Thorogood’s 1978 album of garage-band blues 
surprised everyone by selling more than 
$, and Rounder was suddenly vaulted 
het ig time, at least the medium time. 
“Rounder signed a 14-year-old fiddle prodigy 
Be ~~ and lightning struck again. Since 
tier 1987 alllom debut, Krauss has won accolades rang- 
ing from the Nashville Music Awards to the Grammys. 
Through it all, she has steadfastly stuck by Rounder, 
praising the label's integrity and its respect for artists in 
almost every interview. Her 1995 album Now That I've 
Found You: A Collection went double platinum, some- 
thing almost unheard of for a record on an indie label. 

Rounder has always had a huge stable of artists who 
sell only a few records each, but Thorogood and Krauss 
— along with a handful of artists such as Juliana Hat- 
field, Susan Tedeschi, and Buming Spear — have kept 
Rounder at the edge of the big league. 

Big-time money, however, means keeping up with 
big-time demand. By 1980, the amount of revenue that 
Thorogood was bringing in had forced the “anti-profit col- 
lective” to behave like a bigger company. The awkward 
transition prompted Rounder’s employees to sign up 
with Local 925 of the Service Employees Intemational 
Union. Suddenly, the Rounders — who used to say that 
all labor was exploitative — had become members of 
the capitalist class. They even hired the venerable law 
firm Hale and Dorr to help them resist unionization. (It 
didn’t work; today, all of Rounder’s non-managerial em- 
ployees — about 70 percent of the 100-odd staff mem- 
bers — are unionized.) 
old Rounder spirit is nothing new. But now jf has a light- 
ning rod: Rounder’s new general manager. 





HEN PEOPLE at Rounder talk about the compa- 

ny’s new, more corporate mentality, they usually 
mention Paul Foley. Foley is a Boston guy, well respect- 
ed on the business side of the industry, who owned a 
record store for years. When he came to Rounder about 
a year and a half ago, it was from a job at New 
York-based music conglomerate UMG/Polygram, just 
before that company was acquired by the Seagram’s 

Foley started as vice-president of sales and moved 

up to a newly created position last February: general 


. manager. In this capacity, he oversees a number of 


other managers, including those in the cruciat areas of 
marketing and promotion. One long-time employee 
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- moved up the ladder, Sands took over his old 
job as VP of sales and marketing. Sands, by- 
almost all accounts, is Foley’s girlfriend. 

Sands was first hired to a sales position in June of 
1999. Like Foley, she’s a former Polygram employee, 
and she does have substantial music-industry experi- 
ence. But Glenn Jones and other Rounder employees 
considered her underqualified and saw her promotion as 
sheer favoritism. Management apparently thought other- 
wise. 

Jones, with a number of his colleagues, began draft- 
ing a letter to the Rounder owners expressing their con- 
cer about Sands’s promotion. The letter pulls no 
punches. “Do you have any interest any longer in how 
the company is run?” it asked the Rounders. “Is it your 
wish to alienate a loyal and dedicated workforce? What 
are you thinking?” 

Before Jones could officially send the letter to the 
Rounders, however, it was leaked to Foley. Foley then 
fired Jones. 

The timeline goes something like this: on his first full 
day in the office after getting wind of the letter, Foley 
served Jones with two “performance warnings” — one 
about being late to work, one about typos on page 294 
of a 300-page catalogue. It seems he had written the 
warnings before seeing the letter. Then, a few days 
later, Foley gave Jones another waming, this time about 
spending too much time on e-mail for purposes unrelat- 
ed to work. Those purposes? Drafting the letter of 
protest. 

Under the terms.of Rounder's union contract, three 


performance wamings is grounds for dismissal. Jones 


disputes the grounds of the warnings: he says the late- 
ness notices were not in keeping with the terms of the 
contract, and that the typos did not fall under his 
purview. He and the union also say that the letter, be- 
cause it was about Rounder and was being drafted with 
other Rounder employees, was both company business 
and a protected bargaining activity. 

Glenn Jones is the classic Rounder guy: he joined 
the company in 1977, and he remembers working shoul- 
der to shoulder with the Rounders, when everyone _ 
pitched in to pack orders and send boxes. He has an 
encyclopedic knowledge of everything from American 
fiddle music to psychedelic rock, and:a healthy taste for 
world music. Like-many Rounder employees, he’s a mu- 
sician himself, a guitarist for the band Cul de Sac. 

He was also an office activist, fighting for flexible 
hours and a 10 a.m. start to the workday. He had his 
share of late-to-work wamings, but according to his per- 
sonnel file, which Jones allowed the Phoenix to copy, 
his job performance was excellent. The Rounder em- 
ployees interviewed for this article confirmed that Jones 
is an organized, almost obsessively detail-oriented per- 
son who has focused that attention on a series of posi- 
tions at the company (his last was publications editor). 
His most recent performance review came in August 
1999 and was exceedingly positive. It was administered 
by Paul Foley. 

Jones's firing is complicated by the fact that he was 
one of Rounder’s union stewards and had negotiated 
every union contract since Rounder unionized in 1979. 
He admits that, over the years, he has sometimes “but- 
ted heads” with management, but such is the nature of 
at Rounder, none of whom has ever negotiated a con- 
tract. The next union negotiations at Rounder are sched- 
uled to take place this spring. 

After two grievance hearings, Jones's dismissal has 
gone to arbitration with the union. The letter he helped 
write and the wamings.issued him by Foley will be eval- 
uated in light of the Rounder contract and national labor 
law. Jones's union is sure he will win (see “Union Woes 
at Rounder Records,” This Just In, News and Features, 
April 4). 


ONES HAS a lot of allies, both inside Rounder and 

in the music world at large. Scores of people have 
written outraged e-mail to the Rounders. Veteran rock 
critic Dave Marsh attacked Rounder in a recent syndi- 
cated column, and he’s been stirring.up support for 
Jones online. 
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Paul Foley, the man at the center of the controversy, 
isn’t talking specifics, which is standard in most manage- 
ment-employee disputes. He will neither confirm nor 
deny that Jones hasbeen an outstanding. employee for 
23 years. “We won't discuss personnel matters,” he 
says. “You certainly don’t know the whole history that led 
up to this. You don’t know whether he’s presented all the 
facts.” 

For his part, Foley also says that he loves what 
Rounder does and that he “supports creative 
individualism.” 

“There’s certainly change going on,” he says. “We are 
trying to grow the company. And any time there’s 
change, some people agree, and some people don't.” 

As for the charges that Rounder is going more corpo- 
rate, he says, “Anybody who wants to challenge us on 
that can look at our releases. for next year.” 

The only personnel matter that Foley will discuss is 
that of Sheri Sands. He says that Sands was promoted 
by company president John Virant, not himself. “Sheri 
Sands was hired in June of 1999 as a Director of inde- 
pendent Sales, a union position,” he wrote in an e-mail. 
“After discussion with the owners of Rounder, John Vi- 
rant, the President, promoted Sheri to the Vice- 
President of Sales and Marketing in February of 2000. | 
did not promote my girlfriend and Glenn and the Union 
know it.” 

Jones, however, recalls more than one Union meeting 
with management where the issue of Sands and Foley's 
relationship was discussed. And with the decision to pro- 
mote Sands, Rounder, in the view of many, stepped on 
a lot of toes. “They're saying ‘screw you’ to the employ- 
ees,” says one long-time worker. According to several 
sources, somewhere between seven and 10 long-time 
Rounder employees have resigned since Sheri Sands’s 
promotion. 


HE BROADER issue at Rounder is whether one of 

American music's most interesting independent la- 
bels is jeopardizing its commitment to great music that 
goes ignored by other labels. 

Rounder signed a distribution deal with UMG/Poly- 
gram in 1998, Creating a two-tier distribution system 
where some of Rounder’s bigger artists get included in 
the major label's distribution system and catalogue. That 
deal sparked rumors that Rounder’s owners, after all 
these years of standing strong, are gearing up to sell the 
company. 

Is a buyout really in the cards? The Rounders them- 
selves aren't talking, After alt three owners had repeat- 
edly agreed via e-mail to an interview with the Phoenix, 
their New York spokesperson canceled the interview, 
saying only that “as the matter in question is in arbitra- 
tion, it isn’t appropriate to comment at this time.” —_. 

Oneé e-mail from Bill Nowlin criticized the Phoenix for 
not getting the other side of the story in its April 14 report 
about the union dispute; another from Ken Irwin detailed 
a trip he took to Manchester and talked about-his spend- 
ing time with his wife. But none addressed the broader 
issues being raised by Rounder’s employees. 

For the love of everything from American fiddles to 
Guinean flutes, hip, overeducated musicians still take 
day jobs at Rounder simply to be near the music. Not 
everyone we spoke to loves the union: some people 
disagree with its priorities; some would like their dues 
to go elsewhere. Almost everyone agrees that the 
three Rounders still care about the music. But the 
Rounders are no longer young, and some people are 
guessing that after ail this time, after watching their 
idealistic endeavor be transformed from a labor of 
love with a Volkswagen into a million-dollar business 
with a union dispute, the Rounders might simply want 
to retire. 

In any case, a number of their most dedicated em- 
ployees now think something is in danger of being lost. 
As Jones says wistfully, “A lot of people there still have a 
lot of passion for the music. But sometimes we feel 
we're holding Rounder to an ideal | don’t think Rounder 
is holding itself to anymore.” 

Ironically, in a few years none of this may matter. 
Many music-industry observers think the intemet and 
file-distribution technologies such as MP3 and Napster 
will make traditional tabels obsolete. And as rock critic 
Marsh points out, though society has done without 
record labels, it has never done without musicians. 

“At this point,” he.says, “the system only really works 
for a very slender thread of artists, like Garth Brooks and 
the Backstreet Boys. And not that | begrudge Ken Irwin 
anything he’s got, but why should he have so much 
more than his artists? At this point a record company 
represents an obstacle to the goal.” a 


Michelle Chihara can be reached at 
mchihara @phx.com.: 
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WORLD RECORDS: Rounder has 
always been a balancing act be- 
tween high-grossing main- 
stream acts and high-cred ob- 
scurities. This has made for 
some strange label mates. From 
top: local popster Juliana Hat- 
field, fiddle prodigy Alison 
Krauss, blueswoman Susan 
Tedeschi, zydeco bandleader 
Nathan Williams, bluegrass 
singer Hazel Dickens, and the 


‘field recording of Alan Lomax. 
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Russiaé 
with LUST 


By Mike Miliard 


—g ARK AMES DIDN’T move to 
| Moscow to create a reputable news- 
paper; he went to 1) escape America 
and 2) get laid. Once there, he teamed up with 
Boston native Matt Taibbi and managed to 
create a viciously funny biweekly called the 
eXile, a newspaper he openly admits is fueled 
” by “vanity and spleen.” 

In its tabloid-style pages, Ames, Taibbi, and 
their contributors take on the new Russian oli- 
garchy, hack reporters, and the expatriate 
Americans who’ve shown up to make their for- 
tunes, bringing with them the worst of the US. 
They also rank Moscow bars according to the 
probability of leaving with a hot young dye- 
vushka, or of leaving on a stretcher. 

The two have just published a book that is 
both a compilation of the paper’s writings and 
a chronicle of its creation. The eXile: Sex, 
Drugs, and Libel in the New Russia (Grove 
Press, $16) is a dense paperback with some 
serious reporting (the eXile has scooped the 
major US dailies more than once) interspersed 
with sordid tales of sex and drugs (sample 
chapter title: “Our God Is Speed”). The 
Phoenix reached Matt Taibbi in Los Angeles 
and Mark Ames in New York and spoke to 
them about the paper, their adventures, and 


the news we aren’t hearing about Russia. 


Q: Why'd you move to Moscow in the first 
place? 

Mark: I was definitely going the postal route 
for a while. You just can’t be a failure in the 
Bay Area. It drove me to go to the one place in 
the world that was the most opposite from San 
Francisco. I was going out of my mind. . . . It’s 
tough when you’re trying to cultivate the aes- 
thetics of punk and Blade Runner and you go 
outside and it’s sushi and sunshine. Moscow 
was a bunch of depressed, fucked-up people 
who were worse off than I am. And they didn’t 
judge me. 

Matt: I also had that general feeling of being 
a loser and being unsuccessful professionally 
and sexually. There’s a real pressure in the US 
to not wear that frustration on your face. In 
Russia it’s your guaranteed right to fail. 

Mark: In Russia, people fail all the time. If 
you're successful, they know you’re a criminal. 


Q: Do you see any similarities between the 
Moscow expat community and other exile 
groups? Paris in the ’20s, say? 

[Both laugh uproariously| Mark: Absolutely 
not! 

Matt: If we’re the fruit of the literary scene, 
that’s pretty fucking sad. ~ 

Mark; I think Moscow in the 90s was its 
own thing. I’d compare it more to Berlin in the 


early ’30s, without the aesthetics, of course. 
Just a lot of energy, sex, drugs, and easy 
money. 


Q: What were your goals with the eXile? 

Mark: | can’t really say there were big goals, 
except to be able to write what I wanted and 
what others wanted to read: vicious satire, in- 
vestigative reporting, anything non-main- 
stream. 

Matt: I’d written for the Moscow Times, the 
AP, the Boston Globe Magazine. And then I 
had a near-death experience while I was play- 
ing professional basketball in Mongolia. I de- 
cided I didn’t want to go back to a straight _ 
journalism career. ‘ 


Q: Talk about the Western news bureaus in 
Russia, What aren’t we hearing about what's 
going on in Moscow? 

Matt: Most of the writers who live over 
there don’t speak the language, and they don’t 
care about the culture. Because they’re all from 
different cities, the reporters aren’t competing 
against each other, so there’s no motivation to 
get a news story. The press community hang 
out in the same restaurants, and they share 
ideas. 


Q: Why are they there if they don’t care about 
the culture? 

Matt: The major papers send people abroad 
who have worked their way up through the or- 
ganization. And they look at it like they would a 
watch: “Three years here, then I'll head back to 
the States and get a better job.” The ultimate 
example of this is Fred Hiatt of the Washington 
Post, who wrote the foulest garbage for three 
years, and then went on to edit the editorial 
page of the Post, which in the States makes you 
more powerful than a congressman. The oppo- 
site of that would be someone like David Fil- 
ipoy of the Boston Globe, who speaks fluent 
Russian and has a Russian wife. He’s an excel- 
lent reporter, and his coverage is effective. We 
estimate that only about 20 percent of the press 
corps here speaks Russian, which is ludicrous. 

Mark: The only thing I'd add to that is that 
the neo-liberal ideology has so defeated every 
other way of looking at things. Every reporter 
came to look at Russia in the same way. 

Matt: They were only looking at macro- 
economic indicators. Y’know, what percentage 
of the agriculture industry had been privatized, 
what the rate of inflation was. As soon as num- 
bers came in that indicated that things were 
picking up, most didn’t even bother to leave 
Moscow and venture into the provinces to see 
that most people were living as fucking inden- 
tured servants. It had reverted to actual feudal- 
ism, and no one even cared about it... .. . . 
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Q: There’s a long history of the West being 
misinformed about Russia, but before it had 
more to do with the KGB’s control of informa- 
tion. Now it’s due more to willful ignorance? 

Matt: Well, one of the first things that 
struck us about their propaganda: how come 
we never knew that Russian girls were so 
beautiful? [Laughs] But yeah, Russia has been 
misinterpreted throughout. Now there’s access 
to information, but people don’t want to both- 
er with it. Editors are not interested in printing 
bad news about a government that the US is 
friendly with, and there’s the xenophobia of the 
bureau reporters who don’t want to go out and 
deal with the real poverty in the provinces. 

Mark: It’s physically very difficult to leave 
the perimeter of Moscow to go out and do a 
story. Especially, of course, if you don’t know 
the language. The hotels aren’t comfortable, 
the transportation is unreliable, the food is 
bad, and the people are poor! They’re not like 
the people you’d normally dine with at a 
swanky restaurant in central Moscow! When 
you go out to do a story like that, you really 
have to spend all your time with the poor. The 
masses of people have been left in complete 
poverty by reform. It’s depressing. 

Matt: Plus, the format of modern journalism 
just doesn’t allow it. There’s no way you could 
possibly describe these people’s despair in a 
700-word piece. 


‘In Russia, people fail all the 
time. If you’re successful, they 
know you’re a criminal.’ 


Q: Talk a little about American business in- 
terests in “the new Russia” and the effect they 
have on the government and the people. 

Mark: American big business wants Russian 
natural resources. [Russia} has a third of the 
world’s natural gas, tons of platinum, gold, 
and diamonds. In an ideal situation, the Evil 
American Corporations would want it to.be a 
toothless banana republic. And, basically, that’s 
exactly what it’s become after the reforms were 
dictated. 

Matt: One thing that’s under-reported is 
the phenomenon of Western companies buy- 
ing stakes in Russian military factories that 
then stop producing. Siemens, for-instance, 
bought a stake in a submarine factory. Now it 
doesn’t produce anymore. Boeing, Pratt & 
Whitney, all those military-industrial-complex 
companies are all over Russia. 

Mark: That’s why America tolerated Russia 
being an oligarchy and a kleptocracy. That 
weakens the infrastructure, which works to 
our advantage because we can then get cheap 
natural resources. 

Matt: In essence, Russia’s a big breadbas- 
ket for us. 

Mark: And local industry gets destroyed. 


Q: What are your thoughts on the new presi- 
dent, Vladimir Putin? He seems less of a friend 
to the West than most reports admit... 

Matt: He’s a petty dictator. He could easily 
be dressed up in a Latin-dictator uniform, 
with the mirrored sunglasses and everything. 
He’s a thug. 

Mark: He’s the worst of both worlds. He’s 
not even a brilliant and dynamic thug. His old 
boss at the KGB called him a mediocrity. 
= Matt:-He won a bronze medal from the - . - 


the new Russia? Sex, 


drugs, predatory 
Americans, and 
the Elevator Killer. 


KGB for his work in East Germany. That’s 
basically like getting slapped in the face with a 
rubber chicken. 

Mark: He spent all this time collecting in- 
formation in East Germany, and basically 
what he did over there was to count the num- 
ber of punk rockers. And all the local Ger- 
mans knew he was a spy! He was put in power 
by the oligarchs and Yeltsin’s people in order 
to protect their interests. 


Q: Does Putin read the eXile? 

Matt: Well, we know the Kremlin pays at- 
tention to us, because they were making in- 
quiries back in ’98 about what would happen 
if we were to be shut down. 

Mark: This is when we were writing like 
crazy about the impending financial collapse. 

Matt: But we were on TV and radio doing a 
lot of high-profile protests against the war in 
Kosovo last year, which they like. Then again, 
we've written three straight editorials about 
the size of [Putin’s] genitalia. He can’t like 
that stuff. 

Mark: And we put an ad in the paper offer- 
ing a free T-shirt to anybody who could find 
where his daughters went to school in Ger- 
many and seduce them. They’re, like, 15. 


Q: You guys aren’t afraid to look at the hor- 
rific and macabre violence that exploded in 
post-Communist Russia. 

Mark: It’s absolutely incredible. Serial mur- 
derers can barely get on the front page. 

Matt: Forget the front page! They can bare- 
ly get two paragraphs on page eight. Some 
guy, the “Elevator Killer,” recently killed 10 
women in the center of town. He killed 10 
women in three months, and it wasn’t until 
the 10th murder that he*made a three-para- 
graph story. It’s pretty hard to stir Russian in- 
terest. 


Q: Matt, you said being back in the States 
was “pretty depressing.” You say, “Every time I 
come back I find more and more reasons why I 
live overseas.” Can you talk about that a little? 

Matt: We were both in New York for a 
while when we first got here. And what's really 
striking is the way people are so paranoid and 
terrified of screwing up if they don’t work 60 
or 70 hours a week. That they'll be a loser. 
And there’s just this mania for money. It 
seems like six-year-old kids are e-trading! No- 
body’s chilling out. If they spend time with 
friends it’s because they feel like they have to. 

Mark: In the US, there’s this fear of slip- 
ping through the cracks that’s enforced on 
every level. People need to realize that it’s 
okay. You don’t fall forever. You can take 
chances and risks. People here feel that failing 
is a fate worse than death. 

Matt: And even the curricula of high 
schools dre determined by what employers 
want. There’s no emphasis on learning just for 
the sake of learning. 

Mark: In Russia, Communism and liberal- 
ism failed so miserably that Russian kids, un- 
like Americans, are the least brainwashed 
human beings on earth. They’re much more 
open to anything. 

Matt: And it’s interesting to note that in 
Moscow all the major moves to boycott or 
censor our paper have come from 
Americans. . . . Plus, we never get laid at 
home. 


Mark Ames anil Mats Paibll will be appear- 
ing at the Boston University Barnes & Noble 
on-May.2.at.Z p.m. ‘ 
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Hunger 


“JOIN OUR TEAM 


Mountain 


P| 


Lively, dynamic, rapidly growing community based natural foods coop in lovely 


Central Vermont seeks experienced Merchandise Manager. 


Position is part of the senior management team, reporting to the General Manager. In conjunction 
with the General Manager, the Merchandise Manager is responsible for developing goals for 
targeted sales, profits, and product turnover, while operating within the co-op’s philosophy, 

policies, and procedures. Is responsible for planning and directing merchandising programs in 
accordance with the co-op’s overall merchandising policies and marketing goals, and 


coordinating efforts of department managers and buyers. 


Candidates should have 3 to 5 years or more experience in management and the retail food 
industry, with emphasis in the natural food industry. Excellent organizational, supervisory, and 
communication skills required, Please send cover letter, resume, and names./telephone numbers 
of three references to: 





modern race 
Housinghiving, cupena — 


864-1008. ; 
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station. We have immediate 
openings in ACK and BTV. Thi 


must have 

skills work ex- 

on , twin and tur- 
aircraft. We offer a great 
benefit package and s 
commensurate expe- 
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Human Resources Manager Hunger Mountain Co-op 
623 Stone Cutter Way Montpelier, Vermont 05602 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 











Artists, Writers, Musicians, 
6 for 

$450-$900/wk Work 2 26hr 

carry . Personal 


Fs 
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full-time, salaried positions 
around the country. Call 847- 
864-1008. 





Mall Order 
Set own hours. Hot $$. Full train- 
ing. Lyn 1-888-612-5453 


PART-TIME 
WORK 


Register at www.tutor.com to 
leach 





assistant 


rs & 


retail sales 


Work with the best coffee beans and the best 
human beans. Our Boston area stores are 
currently interviewing for part-time (21-35 hrs/ 
wk, $7-$9/hr) retail sales and full-time assistant 


manager positions. 


Competitive. pay, flexible hours, medical, 
including prescription, chiropractic and vision, 
dental, 401(k), paid vacation & sick time, 
discounts, and advancement opportunities. 
Apply at 776 Beacon Street in Newton Centre, 
1749 Massachusetts Avenue in Lexington, 285 
Harvard Streetin Brookline, or 100 Mount Auburn 
Street in Cambridge; or contact Bonnie Izmirian, 
tax: (781) 209-1655, bonniei@peets.com. 


We encourage applications from people 
of ail ages, races and ethnic backgrounds. 


Poets Coffee Tea... 


" www.peets.com 





Photo 
immed PT/FT pos avi. Minilab 
exp pref. Willing to train. Apply in 
person at Rte 9/27 shopping 
center in Natick. More into: 508- 
653-6606 





/Organizer 
Che ity Function. The Beau s 


professionals 
as well as add to portfolios and 
getPR. Cail Jim Labb, Executive 
Director, Shelters Angels/Se- 
cret Santa Charities. 781-449- 
1721 





- POSTAL JOBS 
to $18.35/hr including benefits, 
no experience. For application 
and exam into. Call 1-800-813- 
3585, ext. 0426, 8am-9pm, 7 
days, fds, inc. 


SUMMER DAY 
CAMP 


Directors, instructors, and coun- 
sellors: woodworking, aquatics, 
archery, arts and crafts, drama, 
sports, Project Adventure, ten- 
nis, sailing, nature. Salary range 
$1500-$3700. 


(978)369-4095 





TALENT SCOUTS 
Eam up to $2,000/month! Find 
great bands for 
SpinRecords.com. Log on to 
SpinRecords.com/TalentScout 
for details. ‘ 


plications: www.eckerd.org. 
Send resume: spe- 
cialis/AN, Eckerd Youth Alter- 
natives, P.O. Box 7450, Clear- 
water, FL 33765. 





WILDLIFE JOBS 
to hc 60/hr, including benefits. 
Game wardens, security, main- 
tenance, park rangers. No ex- 
needed. For applica- 
tion and exam info, call 1-800- 
910-3608, ext. 0427, 8Bamn-9pm, 

7 days, fds, inc. 





LaGroceria 


RISTORANTE ITALIANO AND PIZZERIA 


Ask For FRANK, 
PAT OR MOE 


ITA (A214 





SeGPRORGuand: 7 SUNENA™* AUTEM:> RORIE>- SOUL. RADUAEMADSL mispummemulaaie? 
These and other listings are updated weekly at www.bostonphoenix.com... To advertise, call 617.859.3211 ; 
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—--y | (Bed Bath & Beyond 


Is COMING TO @ 


BOSTON 


Sales, Stock, Cashiers 
& Receiving 
Full & Part-Time ¢ Regular & Temporary 


OPEN INTERVIEWS 


Monday, Wednesday & Friday > 9AM-6PM : =RVIEWERS 
Tuesday & Thursday * 9AM-8PM —_—_— 
Saturday * 9AM-12NOON 
Howard johnson Hotel 
1271 Boylst 
Boston, MA 02215 





on Street 



















(For directions please call: (617) 267-8300) 


Sad hid bested bia oo tedlotts heating speci 
BOSTON 


rh ap A 
ambitious individuals who 


argue tn wird ong 12 ilk 
ee a Sees and expansion we also have 


Bath & 
400 Grossman 


Dept. BP, The 


To find out more about our organization, visit us 
at http://www.bedbathandbeyond.com 
We are an equal opportunity employer. 
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THE USO (UNITED ; * 
SERVICES ORGANIZATION) H U 5 0 . | 
needs volunteers to support outreach 
for our military personnel and their 
families. Welcome national and inter- 
national navy ships, participate in VA 
hospital visits, provide office support, 
coordinate receptions and assist with 
varied events. Meet and greet our - 
military men and women! 

Contact Carole at 617-720-4949. 
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SECURITY OFFICERS 
& SUPERVISORS 
Full & Part Time Positions Available 


SUN MICROSYSTEMS and other sites in Boston, 
Cambridge, Burlington, Wellesley, Westwood & Andover 


STARTING UP TO $10/HR 
Get an immediate Interview Monday-Friday, 9:00-3:00 
Earn a $200 Sign On Bonus as a part-time security officer 
617-859-3700 
Prudential Tower 


800 Boylston Street, Suite 1450, Beston, MA 02199 


Needed in the Worcester area and also 
the Boston area to deliver Phoenix 
products. Must have own large vehicle 
and good driving record. Call 


superstore. Tes acletnterenmea ad 
are looking to grow with a leader. Previous retail experience is 


Management 
For immediate eee crema eure 
. Braintree, MA 02184. Fac (Tei) 849-8230. 


BED BATH & 


Beyond any store of its kind.® 





BORDERS 






























‘The Premier 
with 


Clientele 


IN HARVARD SQUARE 
is hiring 


stylists/colorists 







Now hiring energetic, motivated, 
service oriented people for 
Part-time/Full-time Book and 
Music Sellers, Overnight Shelvers 
and Cafe Baristas. 






Great Benefits. Flexible hours. 
Excellent work environment. 






Apply in person at 






BOOKS:-MUSIC-CAFE 







10-24 School Street 
Downtown Crossing, Boston 































Media Opportunities 


PHOENIX 


CORPORATE CONTROLLER 

We are seeking a highly motivated individual with outstanding interpersonal skills and strong leadership qualities 

to manage all accounting and reporting functions for our group of companies. The ideal individual will have have 
capacity. 


growth and need to expand our national sales team. This exciting 
who 4 
talk to you if you have agency/client sales experience, excellent oral and written 
and 


Postion wil wpouire around 25% bevel Knowledge of Word and Excel a must, PowerPoint a plus. 


RECEPTIONIST 
The Boston Phoenix, has a dynamic opportunity for a detail-oriented and self-motivated individual to handle 


alternative companies. oe abe tes flton atetgnre bute mage pero 


RECRUITMENT ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 

Hi Vgs altura Fen a Sree onlnagtinteendeie es ecg! Sepa ey re bw dE ae 

pe veteran will possess strong organizational and sales skills, as well as a determination to 
succeed. Candidate must have 2-3 years sales experience. Advertising sales experience a plus. 


opportunity will provide excellent positioning for future leadership roles througout our expanding media group. 


EXITRY-LEVEL SALES REP 

The Boston Phoenix seeks a Classified Advertising Lines Ad Taker who will be responsible for the placement 

of all inbound Classified Lines sales in addition to gaining exposure to outside sales. Qualified candidates will 

have excellent customer service skills and a strong desire to break into the lucrative field of media sales at one 
companies. 


of Boston's most alternative 


PC/MAC TECH 
We seek a skilled individual with good communication and customer service skills with at least 2 years of hands 
environment, i 


extremely creative and Advertising copywriting. 
candidate wit have at least 3 years of copywriting experience. Candidates must be able to create solid 
concepts for sales materials, print ads, and some broadcast. Design, Quark, or Photoshop experience a 
essential). 


plus(not 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 

The Boston, Providence, and Worcester Phoenix's have exciting opportunities available for dynamic and 
Creative individuals with strong presentation and sales skills to join our sales force. To qualify you must have a 
minimum of 1 year proven track record in outside sales and possess the ability to generate new business. 


Experience in print sales a plus. 


CALL CENTER REPRESENTATIVES 
immediate openings in our fast-paced call center for full-time and part-time customer service reps to. assist 
tionwide. Previous call center or customer service exp. 


You want to do it all? Ad campaigns, promos, booths, marketing plans. Write copy, conceptualize, strategize & 
design. Es caatatictien tah cate cinta. 2-5 yrs. exp. Must know Quark and have a way with words. Self- 
Starter w/good ideas and the initiative to carry them through. 


STAFF WRITER 

t energetic, experienced writer and reporter to cover long, investigative 
projects. Top condidelen wll have tio tohoatng, at least 3 years of journalism experience (five or more 
pasar Le age bac arias diye emcee tery arene ah aoa experience in preparing 
investigative afticles. Magazine writing experience and knowledge of Providence a pius. Please submit five 


writing clips with resume. 
STUFF MEDIA GROUP 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
eee ere eee ane Ye wen tow wean far a rusk Ge Gates peut 
the pavement. who thrives on the challenge to generate new business. We seek an Account 
Executive with 2-3 years of media sales experience to join our expanding sales department. Knowledge of the 
Boston area and local nightlife a must. c 


FNX RADIO NETWORK 


With the creation of the FNX Radio Network, we are currently seeking individuals to help us expand the 
independent spirit of Boston's Real Altemative radio into new markets in Maine and New Hampshire. 

with 92.1FNX in Portland, Maine, the FNX Network is poised to become a new force in broadcasting, 
simuicasting the unique altemative sounds that have marked 101.7 WFNX since 1983. 


SALES/OPERATIONS MANAGER - PORTLAND/PORTSMOUTH 92.1 FRX 

We need a seasoned Radio Sales Manager with 2 - 3 years of supervisory experience to head our sales and 
promotions team. Applicants must be goal driven and have a proven track record with new business, ntr and 
conceptual selling. Will supervise local sales staff and be responsible for the overall operations of our 
Portsmouth/Portiand station. 


REGIOMAL ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE . BOSTOW AREA 

You will be part of the new FNX Network team, working with our national rep firm and developing key regional 
accounts. You must have strong writing and presentation skills plus a minimum of 2 years outside media sales 
experience. 

ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 101.7 FRX-BOSTOM AREA & PORTLAND AREA 92. 1FHX (WPHX-Fil) 

FNX Radio Network is expanding our outside sales force. Successful candidates will be responsible for 
handling and developing an established list of agency and retail advertising accounts as well as generating new 
business. Minimum 1 year outside sales experience Excellent opportunity for career-minded sales 
executives who desire @ unique and exciting work environment with tremendous income 


PART TIME EVENT COORDINATORS - PORTLAND AREA 
The FNX Radio Network, is looking for dependable and 


anal and ter eidity 0 interact in 0 pallandlenel ed then laneia; wit ota io oe taues 
Fax, mail or email resume with salary requirement to: 
Human Resources 


PMCG 
126 Brookline Avenue 
MA 02215 
Fax: (617) 425-2615 
phx.com 


Freelance Admin Assts. 
If you consider yourself to be in the top 10% of 
Administrative Assistants Re: Skills, Experience and intelligence - 


AND 


you want to work for a temp service that caters exclusively 
to the top 10% of freelancers and organizations that 
need the very best-you might want to call and schedule an 


appointment to check us out 


We're the Staffing Service without an attitude. 


BUREAU Sh (617) 423-2086 


129 Tremont Street * Boston, MA 02108 Www.skillbureau.com 


People2People.com is a hot start-up with years of experience. We already have over 
1,000,000 active members with thousands more joining each week. To keep up with 
this exponential growth, we need to add key people to our team. Be a part of one of 
the fastest growing internet start up companies in the area. 


MARKETING COMMUNICATIONS MANAGER 

Be the written voice of the web's leading relationship service. You will work with mar- 
keting, sales, business development, and customer service to develop a consistent 
presentation of our messaging and positioning. Develop and execute our mem- 
ber/affiliate communication strategies and messaging platforms appropriate for our 
different target markets. Write and edit copy for collateral and the web while creat- 
ing promotional and advertising campaigns. ideal candidate will have a Bachelor's 
degree, 1-3 yrs of experience creating a consistent voice and vision for a consumer 
brand while planning, executing and tracking on-line Mar Comm strategy, specifi- 
cally via email. Must be a creative and energetic team 
player who is ready to hit the ground-running and 
passionate about doing good work in an organ- 

ized and detail oriented fashion. 


ont With 


CONTENT VISIONARY 

As our Content Visionary, you will create the 
vision and strategy for our online ‘zines found 
on our on-line relationship service site: 


p C op! 
peoople2people.com. We have over 1 million 
active members but want to branch out beyond 


peop e 
CoM 
the registered membership. You will be responsible 

for the overall look, feel, and flow of the content and 

design. Write and produce compelling online content, articles, and features. 
Establish and manage relationships with content providers/writers. Modify existing: 
content based on continuous analysis of traffic flow and click-thru rates to increase 
page views and time spent on the sites. If you have 1-3 year(s) experience in a web 
development/mass communications team as a project manager/producer, creativity 
and. enthusiasm for your work, a proactive approach to meeting deadlines, and a 
sincere interest in helping people meet safely in a fun environment, then we have 
the perfect job for you! 


HTML DEVELOPER: 

You will be responsible for providing HTML expertise in the areas of product devel- 
opment, integration of third party software and any internal technical operations. You 
must have knowledge of static and dynamic web content, be familiar with HTML 
authoring and web-database fusion techniques. Skills in web document creation and 
popular are essential. If you enjoy the challenges of a start up environment, that fos- 
ters teamwork, growth and thinking, then this opportunity is for you. 


JAVA WEB DEVELOPER 

We are looking for several talented, out-of the-box thinkers who want to do cutting 
edge work in a fun, creative environment. You will be providing programming expert- 
ise in the areas of product development, technical operations and integration of 
applications with ASP's, ISP's and the latest third party vendors. Experience with 
JAVA, HTML, JavaScript, and 1-2 years experience in NT-based web applications 
development is perferred. If you enjoy the challenges of a start up environment, that 
fosters teamwork, growth and thinking, then this opportunity is for you. 


Fax, mail or email resume with salary requirement to: 
Human Resources 

126 Brookline Avenue 

Boston, MA 02215 


Fax: (617) 425-2615 * jobs @phx.com 


“Spend up to 11 or 12 days (in- 
cluding 10 or 11 nights) living in 
a laboratory suite while 
we monitor sleep and hormone 
levels 
“All meals are provided 


POWERPOINT 
SPECIALISTS 


Are you an expert in PowerPoint? 
Are you looking to make big bucks? 
Whether you're driven by the love of working 
with PowerPoint or driven by the love of 


temporary 
positions available for PowerPoint Speciall Specialists. 


If you have solid MS PowerPoint skills and the 

professional experience to back it up we'd love to 

hear from you. Call us today or post your resume 
directly to our website and we'll call you. 


617-535-6000 


www.aquent.com 


AQUENT 


PRODUCTION ARTISTS 


Are you hungry for exciting work? 
Are you hungry for money? ' 
You no longer need to be a starving artist! 


We're seeking talented individuals with profes- 
sional experience in print graphics production. 
Do you have solid QuarkXPress, Photoshop, and 
Illustrator skills? Aquent has exciting and cre- 
ative assignments with the hottest clients in 
Boston. Whether you're looking for contract or 
permanent positions we can offer you top dollar 
to do what you love. 


Call us today or post your resume to.our 
website and we'll call you. 


617-535-6000 


www.aquent.com 


AQUENT 


| am looking for couples, any kind, who 
will pose for me for a book project. 
| am a fine art photographer, and the 
project is about connection. | will pay $30 
for a half hour, or | will give you the ser of 
prints from the session. 


Nicholas Nixon, Professor 
Mass College of Art 
617-282-1565 x479 





11 lle 
To place your own Roommates 
ad call (617)859-3300 


BOSTON’S MOST 


E 
INST, ONLINE 
TS! 


RESUL 
hist 1" oe 
‘ @ 


www.Easy 
Roommate.com 


ACTON peg ps GM 

seeks M or F housemates. 

Eric 978-269-0427, Fax 207-866- 
4827 Mention ad. 


ALLSTON/CAMBRIDGE 
‘sabe M to share VERY 

. 1 block from HARVARD 

STAD UM. Forei pee ge race 


hag (first, teat deposit). NO 
4 Fe ee eee 
9978, or bauer @fas.harvard.edu 


ALLSTON: M for 1st fl room. Near 
trans, pkng, utils. Kit, . Non- 


quiet, refs. 
tiable. Avail now! 617-787-3807 | 


. In-house tai 
bag incl utils. Call. 617-787- 


ALLSTON: SWF skg F rmmte. 
Furn rm, 2nd fir furn 
condo/twnhse. mn T. 
Yrd, deck, D/D. Free on st pkg. 
$550/mo inc. 617-423-2225 x0 


ARLINGTON, EAST: 2M, 1F, 
, to bea 


nk 2.171 LAER Oo 
ARLINGTON: Prof musician sks 
NW/S rmmmate, 25-40, to shr 2BR 
apt., sunny, , conveniently located, 
prkg, “N/Pets, $495 +utils. 781- 
641-2114. 


ARLINGTON: M/F rmmt wanted 


Real Estate 


pe tg 2F, 1M, to shr hse 
w/ 30+ clean, considerate, N/S. 
pe ee WID, $439+ utils. 781- 


BEST OF 
BOSTON 
Free to list and preview. Custom 
matches by web/email. 
www.RioommateAccess.com 


BACK BAY 
BACK BAY F, sks M/F to shr ele- 
gant 1600s! renov 2BR condo, on 


di, pk 
avi, Be. nay, ec 617-267-4748. 


BOSTON HARBOR/CHELSEA: 
Si couple for huge house 
wiuse of sundeck, hot-tub 


sauna, sailboat, speedboat, w/d. 
$700-$900 incl. util. 617-926- 


BOSTON: 1M/1F, sks F, 23-32, to 
shr rg brickstone apt. nr S: 
Hall. W/D, dish wash, clean, 


Pets/ $650 +utils, avi 5/1. 
617-424-6059. 


BOSTON: F seeks cool F, 21-29, 
to share comfy, 2BR. Nr Ken- 


Sat bowler Rrsssare 


BRIGHTON: Prof F sks stable, 
, M/F, for spacious 2BR. 

 hdwd firs, frpice. Avail 06/01, 
$650+ utils. Overlooks Reservoir. 
1 mo deposit. 617-254-3532 


BROOKLINE/COOLIDGE 
CNR/LONGWOOD AVE: Furn 

3, W/D 
in bldg. $700/mo, includes all 
617-277-9661 


BROOKLINE/COOLIDGE CNR: 
Prof M sks nah fou casual, ape 
sible, 30+ 

2BR ‘So " Modern kit 

— /D incl. $625+. 617-232- 


BROOKLINE/WASH SQ: M to 
share 3BR, two blocks to T, W/D, 
deck, $500/mo incl. utils. Avail 
6/1. Call 617-566-3526. 


CAMB: 2M’s, 40/33, sk 1M/F, 
~ for sunny, spac., 8RM apt. 


pub, trans., 
Joe 617-547-8875 Roten: 617- 
491-4488 


CAMBRIDGE/SOMERVILLE: 
1M/1F, sk 2 rmmates to shr at- 
tractive 4BR apt. 12min walk to 
Harvard. $450 or $475/mo. Call 
781-862-2259. 


CAMBRIDGE/NR vibe te 
f om w/hwd ior 
M, avail May 15. aod kitch, bath. 


$550+utils. 617-661-5370 é 


CAMBRIDGE: prof F sks quiet 

M/F. Lg furn rm, hw firs, n/s, nr T, 

5 bth & kit. Avi immed. 
inc all. (617)876-9599 


CAMBRIDGE: Ikng for prof F, 
25+, to shr ig apt between Cen- 
tral/Harv Sq. w/4 F. $500+. Call 
617-497-5448. rm avail mid June. 
hancock186 @ hotmail. com — 


CHARLESTOWN- Prof M/E ‘to 


. 781-749-2787 


DAVIS SQUARE 
GwM, ee oy 
restart sed 
hrwd jag re mi, AWESOME 
Davis 5min. walk to 
T, OAM ‘or or sooner. 
617-628-5288. 


DORCHESTER/JONES HILL: 

Prof GWM, for prof, N/S 

M for 2BR-irg LR, DOR, F/B porch, 
kitch, dw, nr T, $650+ (inc! ht/ht 
). 617-822-0382. 


DORCHESTER: _ Disabied 
SWG\M, sks able bodied SGM, to 


be rmmtes and nighttime at- 
in 2BR apt in 


tendant 

ter. Lv rent free + make $575/mon 

(+ pay utils). Will nd Cori/other 

documentation to get paid. prefer 
someone, 20-30, responsible. 

Call Kaz 617-282-9460. 


DORCHESTER/UMASS 1F sks 
cin, respon. M/F, 23-30, to share 
2bdr, A/C, hdwd firs, off str.pkg. 
Avi 6/1. $412.50+ utils. (617)474- 


F, 31, artist, prof & child, 10, 
sweet, mature, sk 2 peaceful F to 
a yet HOUSE > 
T, boat, car. phe age ota ‘0 
frplc, waive ya, WD, od nga. 
Each: $560/mo + 1/3 uti 
$150 + some child care. Brenda 
781-331-6859. 


GUARANTEED? > 
Well All of our ROOM- 
pate ads come with the 
Phoenix Guarantee. Te 


617-859-3300 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted for 
semi-veg, non-smoking, musical 

. $425 incl ht. Call 617- 
983-2731. 


JAMAICA Sak at ee 
pany 


meat, . No pets or ing. 
$290-$325+ Poodrutl $0we c 
(617)524-2754. 


JP/Pondside: Vict. w/all amen- 


9781. 

> AS LG oar gt ae | 
20 somethings. 1 bik from 

$335/mo + dep. Avail 

5. Eccentrics welcome. 

Can 817871. 9324. 

JP: 1F to share w/3 other F's. 

Sunny, spacious Vict. house, 

near Stoney Brooke T & bike 

path. $500+utils. Avi now. 617- 

492-7220. 


JP: N/S sks qui . prot F/M, 30+, 
apt in pcefl, frnd- 
ly, oe case a 


6/1. 617-983- 61 er er7eeess1e 


LEXINGTON: - 2GM, 1 dog, skg 1 dog, 

1M, for furn rm w/priv bath in 38) 

condo, student/sht-term ok, 
$550/mo incl ht. AJ (781)861- 
6774 before 11pm. 


pte ea M/F for large 2BR in 


modern apt. , Near T, $445+ 
elec. Call 781-321-0825 or atro- 


pos20@ hotmail.com. 


MEDFORD SQ.: 1F/2M, sk F for 
bth, grt kitch, mrbl + 


red ha xg Pos 


MEDFORD WEST: MF 90+ wg 
in ig clean 


ous, fd, no 
ran. post 1483-7309 


MEDFORD, W: Responsible 
to share 


no more pets. 781-395-3677. 


MISSION HILL AREA: Sm rm 
$275, 5/1, 4BDRM apt. 


Nr T, quiet. 617-566- 


ia 


Z 
2 


an 
Hf 


NAHANT: Shr 4 bdr, ocean front 
hse wiamily. Lg bdr w/ocean 
view. 

wid/eble, $520. 781-581-0181. 
PORTER SQ: Cambridge/So- 


merville line. 2BR in 3BR, 1700 
, wd firs, 2BA, liv rm, 
cin rm, 


, Study, prohs, indry. 
$527 & $646 + utls. 6/1.617-623- 


617-376-2309 


REVERE BEACH BLVD: Quiet, 
non-smoker, to share apt on 
oceanfront. Lrg frnt/rear decks, 
orvoff St pkg, bk yrd, cls to T. $425 
incl ht/elec. Hal 781-485-0507 


R TE EXPRESS 
! 
1 3 
www.roommateexpress.com 
ROXBURY: 1GM/1F tkng for N/S 
M/F, 1BR in 3BR apt., 1min from 


T, on st. prkng, $450+. Avail now! 
Call 617-427-9024. 


SAVE A BUNDLE 


RENTALS ONLINE 
NO “ers 


All Areas 
FREE PREVIEW 
LISTINGS 
www.Apartment 

RSS 


w/smail boys ikng 
house/apartment, 
artis/musician, semi-veg, rent 


Single 
to shr 


to move by May- 
June ; 


SOMERVILLE: Davis Sq, resp, 
frndly, neat, N/S F, 29, wicat, 


utils. 617-666-6079 


SOMERVILLE: 10min to 
Davis/Ptr. 4BR nds flex yet ma- 
ture humans-tfor 4/1, 2for 6/1. 
W/D, DW, Irg Ir/kit, attic, strg. 
Smkg ok, cats-yes! $450+. Call 
Laura 617-776-9656. 


SOMERVILLE: Male roommate 
wanted. Close to Buses. No Pets. 
$275+ ht & Utilities. One Month 
Security. ah 625-7047, No 
calls after 10 ils after 10 pm. 
SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq- 1BR in 
small house. Sk clean, mature, 
fun M/F, no- mr a gras 
$400 inci all (exc phone). 1 
617-627-9434 


SOUTH BOSTON/SAVIN HILL: 2 
rms avail in quiet hse. Good for 
creative person chang my 80 
1 v2 he. P Pkg 

& $585 S ae. wis 
Fanees 


SOUTH BOSTON: Male Rmmte 
wntd, 25-30, excellent. local, 


APRIL 28, 2000 MEWS AMD FEATURES THE BOSTON PHOENX 39 


WATERTOWN: Bel/Camb. 
par ty airy 8 tosh 


1 more ee hy woes 


WATERTOWN: Quiet F sks N/S; 
for 2BR apt. betwn 71-73 bus, 
$500+ 1/2utils, pkg, no pets, fe- 
= pref. Avail 6/1. (617)924- 


WEST NEWTON | 


Prof. M/F, 28+ to share a 2 br. in 
ee . Minutes from 


To place your owt Housemates 
ad call (617)859-3300 


BOSTON’S MOST 
E NT 


INSTANT ONLINE 
RESULTS! 
FREE TO SEARCH 


ACTON OR WORCESTER: Free 
room for renova classic 
houses of GM pair. Write Box 
3167 Worcester, MA 01613. 


ARLHTS: raga a 
avi 4/1. Lrg Victorian: 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
Clean, quiet, 8-room my oo 
place, W/D, Dishwasher, lots 
strge/closets, prio. 
r 


bedroom ry ong cat, 


Rim avi 5/15: util. Call 781- 


648-7280. 


ARLINGTON, E: 1BR in 
3BR/2FAM hse. SWM, 32, prof 
sks same. Big spce w/ alll fixin’s + 
pkg. Nr Ale/Dav/Prtr, $600+, Avail 
now. 781-643-0879 


ARLINGTON: 3F/2M sk M, N/S, 
mature/prof. Lg Vict., hdwd firs, fr 
pic, w/d, pkg, semi-coop, nr RTE. 
60 & bus. No pets. Flex start. Refs 
prefd. $430 +utils. 781-641-1708. 


ARLINGTON: 2Fs sk F, 25+. 2 
rms of own. Lndry, next to bike 
trail, bus, . No more cats. 
$435+. Avi 5/21 or 6/1. 
781-643-5199 


BOSTON 
Zen Martial Art Temple living, 
study under Shim Gum Do, Mind 


training fees included 
$710/month. $50 


pa Call 
Mary Stackhouse 617- -787-1506 


BRIGHTON/OAK SQ: Skng N/S, 

prot/grad M/F, for 4BR: hse w/2 

guys. Leen bzy, —_ on 8 
Great views/big hse. 


same. 
no mre pets. $550+ utils. ot? 
254-8297. 


BROOKLINE avi. 5/1 in shared 


617-901-1311 


BROOKLINE: A DECENT 
PLACE TO LIVE. Frndly, quiet, 
hse in Brookline. Vegetarian 

. $525 util. 


Prkg avi., own rm, shr kit., yrd, 
, nr T. 617-739-1306 after 


. David 617-277- 


CAMBRIDGE, WEST: 188 i ig 


2BR in W. Camb. 
Se00/mo sulle, Avi 3/1. Cail 


'D)617-520-0251 or (N)617-497- 
datz tor deta. 


alitail 


Pi HUGHIA 


Classified lines 617-859-3300 


Display advertising 


MEDFORD: 3rd son, 30+, 
& responsible, saunier 
1D, prkg, cat. $533 617- 


ee 
mai 

shr quiet, spac 3BDR Vict. wa 
firs, off-st pkng. Ts $360+ 
1/3utils. 781-662-7: 


pasar A pagel N/S, M/F for 

Irgst of in charming 

sunny house off st. Very 

i By wik to = rail. ow, 
room. 1 

xtra rm, $775+. Call 

Dutch 617-4 1-9128 


_ NEWTON CORNER 


NEWTON CORNER: Share 
semi-veg meais/chores in friend- 
ly NIS @ Co: or room in 
renov. Vict w/garden, W/D 
DW. On bus line, parking. N/pets 
$500(incids utils), sec Angra req. 
617-527-3477. 


NEWTON- 1mm avin house, 
er ha 
deck, tennis, stdnts 


WELCOME. no pets. $550 
inct util. 1 yr min. 617-527-1630. 


QUINCY: 26+ to shr 3BR, quiet, 
N/S, environmental home, no 
pets, nr T, $350+. Avil 5/20. 617- 
472-0799 


READING: Sunny house, 2 M 
to shr 


er 617-469-1709: 


SOMERVILLE: Skng neat, N/S, 
F, prof, for ig 2BR apt, 10min from 
T, avi 5/01 or 6/01. $560 + utils, 
617-625-0793. 


SOMERVILLE(O Panini): F 
‘at 

tn oe tana Cane r. ( 

$333/mo+utils. Avail 05/01(or 


OPEN HOUSE! or call 617-625- 
NEWTON (WEST): N/S, hr A 
irgst of 3BRs in 

pig paves. “ pn bay rm sues Vey 


ow. wid Un €: Unique ng tn. 
Call £ Dutch 6 6174 7-851-91 


WALTHAM: leaetierees 
house in Gueen % 


porches, By 
tVsmk rvpets S70 + +4 
899-5312 or 781-894-8695 


3bdr, 2 bath home with pool, fire- 
place, AC , W/D, off st pkng, & pri- 
vacy. 781-237-7777 


WEST ROXBURY: M skg M, 
30's-40’s, for nice 4BR, 

W/D, near T, N/S, tidy re- 
sponsible quiet. $450+. 781: 


617-859 RY aa | 


SUMMER 
SOMERVILLE: 6BR dpix, 2bath, 
2LR. Rms rented separately/to- 
$400-$600 


gether/grps. 
Samo. 817-776-8410. 


SUMMER SUBLET AVAIL: Lg 
pe Hay Se og OM 
couple, pre + 
$1000/mo+ sec. Days 401-231- 
2270 eves 401-942-1674 


SUMMER SUBLET 
Two furnished rooms available in 
great Coolidge Corner apt 
w/deck. $450-$650 + utils. 
Across Beacon St. trom T (C 
line). Avail June 1 - August 31. 
Must be cat friendly. Please call 


Antonio 

CL a1 
‘Use the Phoenix Guaran- 
ear Sigh pissed 
ear. 

Quaranteed Sublets section and 
we'll run it for as long as you 
need it. It's so , and a 4-line 
ad is $79. the Phoenix 

for more details. 


617-859-3300. 


A 
JP: Nice apt. nr ForestHills T, Ar- 
boretum, easy to Hospitals, 
— Downtown. SRMS, big 
kitch, wd firs, porch, clean/quiet, 
$1,200+. 617-325-6161. 


WOBURN cozy, priv. tbdr cot- 
tage, pretty location, conv. to 128 
& 93. incl. Avi 5/1. No 


pets. | . (781)933-0630 


CATS OK? 
Grad student & cute cat seek to 
shr in Somerville area, $500. 
Adam 617-523-7694 


WEARTOS HAR 


GM, seeking ap 
Somerville, 


J.P, Medford or $400- 
$550. Smokers/dogs OK. For 
4/1-5/1. Long term. 617-450- 


-— “y ay SA 31 (or there- 
1- 729-9057 


‘aie 2 BDRM 
Greater Boston: "s, refs, sk 
2BR apt, 6/1 or furnished 

pref, $1, 500. $2,000. 
bber 10 @loyola. edu or Bergo 
(410)617-2556. 


MV CLUB FOR SALE 
Hot Tin Roof of Martha's Vine- 
yard. $1,200,000. Prncpis only, 
exclusive. Carol 


*“FORECLOSED* 
HOMES 





inh 


To pleas sown Gigs ad call 
7)859-3300 


need to revive FOC 


roll(not whiny post-nirvana , 


“moder rock”) and i'll hand you 
$5K cash at our first club gig. I'll 
put it in writing. Who wants to 
reignite the black roots (r.john- 
son, muddy, chuck)? Jam off the 
white disciples (stones, zeppe- 
lin, aerosmith) and create rock 
and roll for the new milieni- 
um? ‘Tell a friend (boston, new 
york, seattle, L.A.) and be a foot- 
note on VH-1 in 10 years. Brian 
Eden 617-629-2906 
20 YR OLD FEM VOX 
AVAIL 
Looking to join a band w/ : 
inf Bjork, Portisehead. Esthero 
ASAP. Call Kristen. 617-964- 
4740 


AAA VOX 
Est. headlining Bost pop/rockers 
seek replace lead vox/frontmn 
We: 2 indy CDs, radio play 
mgmt, gigs. U: major vox chops, 
rhythm gtr, male less than 25, no 
drugs. 978-921-6603 


FLASHY SEXY peck BAND 
SUPA HIK 


Need Bass & Drums. Working w 
producers, major label interest, 
pro players, friendly attitude, 
image conc, lots of gigs + 
recording. Lets rock to the top 
together. Natasha 781-286-8416 


AAAAHHHHRRG!! 
What's that sound? It's me! 31 
Yr old, S. Shore girst (little exp, 
mny hrs of hard rock origis) 
Vanishing quickly! More! Call! 
Hurry! 617-328-4259 


ACAPELL Miagvousnic 


Sevri M/F, 21+, sought for 
unique band. Must sing well, 
+play one/more instru. No exp. 
nded. Mike 781-322-7182 +leav 
mess if no answer. 











ready . 

Fred 508-230-8680 and Jon 
781-837-0298 

BALLAD/SONGWRITER 
Songwriter with ballard of 60's 
flavor, seeks female vocalist for 
song ing partnership. Mark 
978-794 1 


Must want it all! infi. Zeppelin, 
Mahavishnu, P. , King 
Crimson, 70's Aero. (617)623- 
4339 
BAND NEEDED 
. Keys/Ld.Gtr. needed for new 
Orig. band. Inf: Buffalo Tom, 
Counting Crows, Pearl Jam 
Unique recording opp. Want to 
gig. Serious ings. only! call Mark 
617-512-7534 or 
mark @bigtrank.net 


BAND WANTED 
Singer/Gtr. sks to join/form orig 
band. into Replacements, 
Beatles, Stones, Weezer. Jerry 
978-921-4327 


BAND WANTED — 
Female vocalist doing project, 
seeks musicians to record and 


perform. Serious inquiries only. 
Call Charlene at 617-822-0403. 


_ LRU RE 


Established Rockabilly/Roots 
band seeks upright player, 
vocals a +. Call Joe 617-718- 
0417 

BASS & DRUMS 
Wanted for P/T orig collab. | am 
vox/guit/writer. You have day 
job, life & chops. Play weekly. 
www.mp3.com/basement 

BASS & DRUMS 
needed, experienced & rock- 
solid. For P/T original band; folk, 
funk, roots & rock. Sticky 
grooves to lovely songs; from 
the heart, to the heart. Harry 
781-648-2792. 
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_ BASS AVAILABLE 


& working band only! Totally pro- 
fessional & reliable. Please call 
508-586-7750 anytime. 

BASS NEEDED! 
Amusia, est. orig. Boston rock 
band w/CDs and gigs, sks 
career-minded, ' 
bassist. Call Matt: 617-926- 
6735-www.amusia.com 
BASS NEEDED 
Orig garage-pop w/CD, & airplay 

i ig & record. Contact 

1-794-8800 x226 
days, 617-745-0891 nts or den- 
nis @neosi.com 
BASS PLAYER 
WANTED 

for est Boston cover band. 
Steady club & function work. You 
must be an exp. prof. (978)768- 
7304 (781)986-4827 

BASS PLAYER? 
Established, original, Boston- 
based power-pop rock band, 
Red Planet, seeks bass player. 
For more details, visit www.red- 
planetboston.com 


Pi AY ER . 
NG 
ia Senah AIG Pees ards, cat: 


617-529-1089 


BAREEDED 
Infl: Wilco, Beatles, old 97's to 
play in roots/rock/4-pe band. 

i , some cvrs. M or F, 
VOX a +. "d 2 CD's & gigng, 
Call Nathan 617-641-8069 

BASS PLAYER 
Rock, Country, & Blues seeks 
working band only. Have truck 
will travel. Call Lorry (603) 886- 
3209. 

BASS SEEKS: 
Yoakam, Isaak, Mavericks, 
Jayhawks, Wilco, Steaks, 
Crowes. Chris @ 508-420- 
7422/0717 or 
jedizippy @aol.com 

















player for 5-8 gigs monthly. 
Eastern MA, call for cassette. Al 
781-891-0952 


BASS+GUITAR 
needed to complete Original 
rock-n-roll band. Over. 50 origi- 
nals to work with. Current line-up 
is keys, Ac. Guitar, & drums ail 
w/vox. Call Jeff (978)590-9569. 

CERS 
, 
bizarre/musical/ 
band. Performing/Recording. 
Odd X whole tones, 

and roll! 617-923-1333 
or 617-923-9952 
BASS/DJ/DRUMS/ETC. 
needed - commercial pop & hip- 
hop. Have rec deal/tour. Demo's 
to Popstar. 2881 W. 15thWLA, 
CA, 90006 
BASS/DRUMS NEEDED 
Original band, _ influences 
include: Morphine, Ben Harper, 
and Ani Difranco. Call 978-744- 
3867 or chadey1 @hotmail.com 

BASS/OTHER 
BASS & OTHERS WANTED 4 
experimental band with rock 
roots. Think Sonic Youth, John 
Cage, Bob Dylan, The Fail, 
Tortoise. Avant-Garage, Rick 
617-492-7563 

BASSIST SEEKS 
Bass w/6 yrs exp. 
band .T. Waite” RHead Cath 
Wheel, Elvis Cost, Au Pairs, all 
music. Call Phil EV-(617)-522- 
8716, D-594-4201. 


BASSIST 
Wanted for original pop/rock 
group. Also seeking a cellist. We 
have loads of original songs and 
Boston rehearsal/recording 
space. Call Lance at (617)536- 
1166. 


BASSIST WANTED 
for serious song oriented, 
melodic Rock trio. Prefer ai 
22-34, vocals a +. 617-277-66 
or masscult.com 





Lead Guitar & Drummer sk rhyth 
and bass with vocal abili- 
pth ecinsncnm~e 

CREATIVE MUSICIANS 
ps ya gp oonty band sks 


songwr, guitars, drums. Reh 
wkly, 99 mihly. Great fun! 
Lenny, y(617)495-4215, Eve 
(617)492-0162 


DANCERS WANTED 
Forming small troop to perform 
w established Country/R&R 
bands. Call Debi/Urban Express 
Productions 603-532-7353 


DRUM & BASS 
Pwr/Hd Pop, Kinks/Palace/P. 
Smith/Pix. Nd exp. drum 
w/snd/idfeel, song-sense. 617- 
923-9105. 


DRUM/KEY/ 
TRUMPET 


DRUMS,KEYS, TRUMPET wntd. 
for 60's style orig rock. Gigs TT, 
Middle East, etc... 

John Elder 978-453-3512 


SAGAR 


Orig power-pop band has gigs, 
studio plans. Sks drummer 
w/solid & time. Exp. & 
trans req. li Greg 617-666- 
9836. 


P S 

ONUMMER 
StrongShffie/SwungShuf 
ListnsMaksHitsSwngsDrivs 
StrongFUNK/JAZZ MuchExp. 


Writes/ReadsWillTrvi. For CD: 
413-684-1198 


- DRUMMER 
AVAILABLE 


Pro drummer seeks working GB 
band or original band or other 
pro musicians to form one. 
Professionalism and love of 
money a must... | have equip- 
ment, chops, practice space, 


ands . Please call 
his: 617-464-1072 
ee ive message = 
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DRUMMER NEEDED 
Must be able to switch between 
up-off-yer-ass indie rock to 


weird/spacy rock. We gig often 
at (617) 783-4788. 


: 





DRUMMER FOR YOU 
erg hyhe wag Ay Soper musi- 


pro w/13 + yrs exper, gear, trans, 
& great rates. Call Fernando: 
617-547-7349. 
Email: fdrum @ hotmail.com 
www.shavelibrarian.com/fdrum 


DRUMMER NEEDED 
Orig rock band, w/gigs, great 
songs, CD, and cool vibe sks 
drummer w/solid groove, & pro 
attitude. Must be 21+, have 
transp. Call Dave 617-783-4056 

DRUMMER NEEDED 
immediately for punk/hardcore 
band. We have jamspot & want 
to do CD. Call Tim 781-986- 
5799 

DRUMMER NEEDED 
for Alice Cooper tribute. 
Respond ASAP to get in on the 
fun. Pro's only. Call 978-452- 
9297. 


DRUMMER SEEKS... 
band of musicians who are ver- 
satile, creative, & serious to form 
a powerful hard rock band. Infl: 
S.T.P, Sound Garden, Alice in 
Chains, Metallica, Zep, Dave 
617-267-3446 

DRUMMER SEEKING 
other mature musicians for fun 
and jamming, rock/blues/azz. 
yfs experience, 

Call Allen 978-263-6451. 
DRUMMER SEEKING 
Rhythm & blues band. infl: B.B 
King, Willie Dixon, Buddy Guy, 
Rolling Stones. Call and leave 
message. Ask for Chip 617-361- 

2109 


DRUMMER WANTED > 











Jon 617-325-5861 


Sevendust, Deftones. Contact 
Terry @ (617)244-1152 or Erik 
@ (617)964-0761. 


DRUMS AND BASS 


ASAP. Need chops, groove, 
energy. Creative sound inspired 
by Kravitz/Crowes, Motley/ 
Skids, Our Lady Peace/imperial 
Drag. Serious pro players call for 
demo. Matt/Dave 617-769-0603 
DRUMS WANTED 
Bos-base, all orig, pop-rock w/ 
great songs, radio play, CD & 
gigs, seeks permanent, team- 
player. 1-2 pract/wk, 2-4 
gigs/mo. 508-764-5693 
DRUMS WANTED 
THREE PIPE WIDE sks pro 
drums. We are radio-ready, 
hook-laden pop rock w/strong 
harmonies & smart lyrics. Have 


gigs, CD, act together. Your final 
band. Donald 617-713-0278 


DRUMS&KEYS 
wntd for working blues/R&B 
band, exp, prof, equip, vox 
a+. Infl Alimans, SRV, Clapton, B 
King, R Ford. Call Chris 











swagger (stones, zep), anthemic 
power (U2, pearl jam) driven by 
a phat danceable beat. you write 
gripping hooks, @Nd play for the 
song, are a positive human 
being, and bring maximum 
intensity and commitment. 
james 617-783-8719 


not for self. 617-388-4114 or fat- 
boymusic.com 


__FEM VOCALIST 
wanted for top 40, classic soul, 
MIDI act. 603-770-5785. 


FEM VOX AVAIL 
Exp, passionate, & fun F vox, 
avail ASAP for orig &/or jazz 
cover band. Infl; BHoliday, 
NatalieCole, EllaF, Saughn. E- 
mail: jazzcat77 @hotmail.com if 
interested! 
FEMALE GUITARIST 

All female, orig, alt/rock band 


sks team plyr w/good gear, atti- 
tude. Must travel, make commit- 


Charlie 617-965-0468 


FEMALE MUSICIANS 
WANTED 
Inf. Kittie, Luscious Jackson, 


Hole, Ramones, etc., practice 
days. 781-237-7627 Tom. 


FEMALE VOCALIST 


Profess/reliabie/attractive/matur 
e. Soft rock/ ues. Exp. 


pani recording. 
Sharman 617-524-2061. 


FEMALE VOCALIST 
Powerful female, songwriter, 
vocalist, guit, looking to become 
more active in music industry 
and to make $. Please call 603- 
882-0044 


i FEMALS VOCALIST 
xp seeking est 
GBftunct band pros . Wi 
commute for opp. avi 
for backup vox for orig proj. 401- 
723-1899 


FEMALE VOX WNTD 
For Top 40 Rock/Dance 
band. travel/nave car. Avi . . 
603-870-9603 














PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED LINE AD... 


By Phone: 617.859.3300 / 617.859.3207 / 671.859.3260 


By Fax: 617.425.2670 
By Mail: PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 328 Newbury St., Boston, MA 02115 


By Stopping By: The office is at ground level at 328 Newbury Street (Between Mass Ave & Hereford St) 


NOW AVAILABLE! PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD ONLINE! 


By Internet: At www.bostonphoenix.com 


COMPOSE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD Copy: 4 Lines (minimum) * 24 Characters Per Line (includes spaces and punctuation) 


rroaatine (optionay: L_I_| TTT TTT TEI 


Category: 





CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION we cannot print your advertisement without it. 


Address 





Name 








City/State/Zip 
To place an ad using MasterCard, VISA or American Express, please fill out this section: 


QMC QOVISA QAMEX Exp. Date Signature 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES - THE GUARANTEE®*: (HERE”’S THE RULES) 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX RESERVES THE RIGHT TO REJECT OR EDIT ANY ADVERTISEMENT. a non-commercial advertisement for one week in advance and we will keep running the same ad free. You must call 617.859.3300 every 
i i are noted by a “G". Copy regulations: The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of ail the rates and con- 


Card # 


7 a J copy 

: J whatsoever for any error for which 

the advertiser credit for so much of the linage occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by the error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of such error in an advertise- 
go back and read that sentence aloud in one breath.) 
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who knows? 617-527-0094 
GUITAR & DRUMS 
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VOCALIST 
NEEDED 
For details call Jack at 978-475- 


VOCALIST WANTED 
for original rock band. Must have 
songwriting experience and 
demo. Jon 617-492-6749, 
jon_holcombe @ hotmail.com 

















LEAD 
GUITAR PL’ 


Gretch, Tele B-Bender, 
Steel, . Inf 





| 





Country, Punk 
Altervative, Trip Hop, Psycho 
964-0259 














ley. Have ai 
yor sheen. tant 
w/ chops & commit 


VOCALIST/RUTTARIST 


For established ing band, 
based in Central . Must 





VOCALIST/LYRI- 
CiIST WANTED 


‘ songs, 
and equipment. 10-5 pm 
Call @ 401-942-0570 or 
e-mail: bmessier @ higherknowl- 
edge.com 


~ VOX & DRUMS 








* Jovi, Warrant, , Lillian 
Axe. No di faicoholics. John 
781-391-7613. 


VOX SKS BAND 
Vox/ki it in sccsfl bnd, sks 





fat, Seo 


ences. Call 401-737-3656. 
PROF FEMALE VOX 





Back vox, big plus’ 
website- _www.drewa 
com. Call @ 781-828-6 


g 





_ Se o ceteen de SRI: Neral: 
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Guitarist looking for musicians 
, Bass, Drums, TL.) for P.T. 
R&B band. Call Paul 978- 


af 


Bo | 8; 
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~ PURELY BLUES 
Blues Band - need vocals, bass 


pits 


ens RIM Whee Se 








~ LOUD GUITAR AVL 
with more volume than 


Crue, 8G, Zeppelin, Cal 





Vox & bassist sks above. Back- 
up vox a must. For more info call 








For est, orig alt band w/C! 
studio, & gigs. Call PJ 781-592- 


9776 
a a I I 


Bobby 1 7586-7337 2 
VOX/RHYTHM/ 
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Meet Lom Singles From All 
Free Local Cal ~ 718-861-5081 
STRUCTION =“ 
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| BROADWAY MUSICAL 
AUDITIONS 


May 15, 2000, In New York City 
For information call:212-479-0808 






















Cs eA ad 
OR DETAILS 
|.877.0RB.2.999 









SURGEON GENERAL'S 
WARNING: Cigarette Smoke 
Contains Carbon Monoxide. 















pe pay Be IN engineering” Caters ie 
TV R- singer/ are and bands 


CIALSAND FILM, 
SPECIAL TEEN | wy 
CLASSES 
stanpupcome- FAA 
DYCLASSES = ggane 


SELF IMPROVE- 
MENT FOR 






















METAL FANS! 


high ene maa ol om oneal 


CD SAI D VISION. Check it 
out at: www.mp3.com/ripping- 



































NON-ACTORS REHEARSAL metal 
ALL ACTING ROOMS 
CLASSES HAVE 
SHOWCASE 
MANCES IN OUR ift 
P 
or songi 
CALL FOR OUR Do you write lyrics or 
FREE poems? If so, why 
peg nt not put them to music? 
§ BOYLST Our professional : 
ecrrear staff of composers ; 
” and arrangers can 
pode Breer make a ions Pig hy hep hia 
"pO VOICE-OVER enoeestng CLASSIFIEDS: 
Private coaching and on-mike Call GALl i7} Bs0-3900 


for all levels. Beth 
Miller, Director and Producer 
617-735-9333 vox @ slip.net 


THEATRE ZONE 
ACTOR TRAINING 
Classes and private coaching! 
Acting. 
improvisation 
Audition Workshop 
intensive & short-term classes 
Earty registration discount! 


Showcase Performances & 
Performance Opportunities! 


AIEEE. 
MOS occa 


-your dominance of women has 
ACTORS: “Seaneuaecears 
WORK ON TV vice ageieat monn to get ail 
woman's mind 


Director for CBS Prime- you 


. to 
617.216.4586) 22.537 Seeaines or... 


songift@ aol.com and the Marquee Page. 














time TV in New York coming to stand how a 

ere memacwonsiay ae, one te rena 
tors ing to into i- 

sion. Perfect your auditioning OR MEN ONLY 


. F 
for workshop details. Meet other local men by phone! 








on 300-tvi-2772 781-861-0607 
xt. Use free code 
_www.tvistuidlos.com 2600 
ARCADIA . » 
wowace connie, Ite tn Wat Pr 


John Barrett, to be performed Youll! 
Free to 

‘ roe '° 746-861-1101 
under 2 min . 7 
pomntment ony. May 764107. MEN SEEKING 
Vokes Theatre. Call 508/358- 
2011. (Other times available ene eitieie tomett ts 
special arrangement). a ten to ads free .. post your ad 


THE SOUND 781-861-0212 
oh, MUSIC. USE FREE CODE 








house, 
van eu Jarust BOR Cal ter REFUSE TO 
617-244-0169 CHOOSE!!! 








eves 
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AFFORDABLE 
ADVERTISING 


1-800-458-5580 


OTTAWA FUNDING 
Call today 


ya)) Pw, 
i ecadieeetmeniemieenesenenenemnesaannae 
S$$$NEED A LOAN?$$$ 
Consolidate debts! Same day ap- 
proval, Cut to 50%!! 
NOAPPLICA FEES! 1-800- 
pay-bills.com 

$500 UNTIL PAYDAY! 
Bad Credit? No Credit? No Prob- 
lem! Call Today-Cash Tomorrow! 


Fast Phone Approval. 1-877-4- 
PAYDAY. 


CASH LOANS 
Auto loans, debt consolidation 





Sve. 


Bad credit OK. Membership 
1-800-471-5119 ext. 222 


| A EER Se S 


Web Development & Design. 
Corporate, private, small & 
large sites. Free estimates. 
For Portfolio: 617-491-9767 


Tins 


TSO 
PAT D CLEANERS 
RESIDENTIAL & 
COMMERCIAL 
——- for cleaning and janitor- 

cleaning contracts 


in the Boston area. 
Class A Work. Patrick, 


781 334-3790 


HEADSHOTS 
PUBLICITY 
SHOTS 


for ACTOBR BANDS, 


-Studio & Location 
-Artist Friendly Rates 
-Negatives Included 


Sees, 


HERE'S HOW TO 
PLACE AN AD IN 
THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS: 


CALL (617) 859-3300 


MON-FRI 9:00 AM to 6:00 PM. 
Ad Copy Deadlines are: 


Tuesday, Noon for Classifieds. 
Friday, Noon for Adult Services. 
We accept Visa, MasterCard, 
American Express, checks, and 
of course, cash. 

Let The Phoenix Classifieds 
work for you. 
(617) 859-3300 


Private 
Mailboxes 
D.L.D:, 58 Batterymarch St. 
Boston’s original mail drop 
est. in 1971. Can meet your 
needs. Call (617) 423-3543 
to rent a-private mailbox 
immediately. 5 min. 
walk from Faneuit Hall/ 
Quincy Market 








1995 ACURA INTEGRA: Special 
edition, og se taupe 
leather, 66.5K Ss, Ssp, 2/3 
door, spoiler, CD, power win- 
dow, rt, keyless alarm, air- 
bags, ABS, set of 4 snow tires 
mounted on alloys. Blue book: 
$13,645, asking $10,800. 508- 
881-2915 


MIATA 1990: Absolutely beau- 
tiful, 19,000K miles, bright biue, 
no dings or dents, and new con- 
vertible top. $8,500. Steve 617- 
926-9007 


VOLKSWAGON 93' CORRADO: 


Dark gm, 5 spd, 73K, very well- © 


maintained miles. V6, sunroof, 4 
snow tires, 4 regular tires 
$8,500. 508-655-7046 


ANTIQUE CLAW TUB 1934 
American standard, refinished, 
$500 or B/O. Call 978-664-6391. 


LT 
ART SUPPLIES 
Badger airbrush set +compres- 
sor wi/color kit+, $400. Also, can- 
vas +frames, brushes all new, will 

negotiate. 617-738-7663. 


ST 
COMPUTER/PRINTER: Com- 
paq Presario 9234, 13” monitor, 
w/accessories. Canon BUC-4100 
color printer. internet ready. Best 
Offer. 

EV:617-927-4461. 

IDEAL 1ST COMPUTER 
IBM 386 with 15 inch monitor, 
keyboard, mouse, 14.4 modem, 
internet ready, windows loaded, 
$300 or best offer, 617-868-5198. 
Mac iBook for sale. Brand new in 
box, $1200 or B/O. 617-561- 
8951 


Ethan Allen traditional, ado- 
lescent furniture. 2 chests, 
bookcase, mirror, vanity, chair, 
desk. Antique white finish, 


wet condition. $500 or B/O 
117-484-1832 


- GREAT PRICES! 


ion, at prices! 
students!!!! & all others!!! Call 
617-879-1557, for viewing & 
prices. 


Li) 


ii occcinieninmnnsememenenenietaaeaaaaiaanele 
ROLEX SUBMARINER: All 
documents & pack- 

. Like new. Cail 


‘52-'53 GIBSON Es-175 
Exact year unknown. White re- 
finish. 

EVER! THis is a real i 
$1600. Call Sam 617-670-9353 
1926 USED CONN pro model 
tenor sax, overhauled & re-la- 
. $1200 or B/O. Call Frank 
225-6165 


OVATION BAL- 
LADEER GUIT 


$550 powder biue/cuttaway, 
case, excell cond. 
978-461-2189 











3 


Excellent piece of excercise 
equipment. Tunturi E603 Air- 
cycle combines efficient 

and lower body workouts for ex- 
cellent aerobic, muscular and 


bled and owners manuel is avail- 


able. ores selling for 
$250.00. Call Wanda Camacho- 


Maron @ 617-739-1188. 


wie 


SHARPVISION LCD 
XV-H37V proj screen. Video 
TV, & DVD. up 40-800". VG- 
EX $2500. 401-847-1958 


ee 
FAM Tiplor Event, 


Ss C0 
Lic. Broker 
FASTIX 


Concerts and Sporting 
Events!! 


617-549-1455 


TICKETS for Jimmy Buffet, Tina 
Turner, Ricky Martin, NSync, 
Bruce Springsteen, Red Sox, 
The Dave Matthew's Band, Brit- 
ney 
Chili 
Ba 


te ng Eg 


L..: 


ee 
CARIBBEANMEXICO, 


+ 
EUROPE $169 O/W , 
other World wide destinations 


eae ae 


45 RPM records and turntables, 
hundreds of rare records, 2 
Technics SLD 500 turntabies, 
B/O. Call Bill 617-387-4928 


7ST Fisher Plow; $300 or best 
Offer. 401-334-1396. 


HERE’S HOW TO 
PLACE AN AD IN 
THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS: 


CALL (617) 859-3300 


MON-FRI 9:00 AM to 6:00 PM 
Ad Copy Deadlines are: 


Tuesday, Noon for Classifieds 
Friday, Noon for Adult Services. 


We accept Visa, MasterCard, 
American Express, checks, and 
of course, cash. 

Let The Phoenix Classifieds 
work for you. 

(617) 859-3300 


Victorian turn of the century all 
wood fireplace mantie,$750 or 
B/O. Call 781-762-7272. 





PEQUOD - 1970'S 





NEW V! 

a 617 
HARA BODY 
WORK 
Classic Swedish . Sate 
& comfortable environ. Cert. 


masseur. Cail Phillip 
(617)876-1015 


- MASSAGE TO 
YOU 





; massage 
apeutic and relaxing, releases 
stress and tension. current- 





them on site. 


MASTERS CLINIC 
Best Massage 
by professional M or F 
therapist 


Special: 4 w/hot oil 
men, . 
617-782-5885 








REIKVSHAMBALLA 
Multidimensional Healing for 
Mind Body and Spirit. Classes 

now for Shamballa mas- 
ters. John D’Antonio 781- 
710-5438 





-_ . 
(617)731-2529 


SPECIAL $99 


Relaxing Full Body 


In a beautiful, 


w/showers, by timate oF tomes 





STRESSED OUT? 


ie ee eee 
sure? A total body massage re- 
lieves stress and feels great. 

First session reduced rate. Call 


Lisa @ 
__ 617-547-6191 


$25.00 OFF 
ve FIRS! oad 
pampering Swedish 
full-body, reflexology, 
shiatsu, deep tissue. 
Men, women, & couples 
. {n/Outor on-site 
617-821-9147 


BODY ELECTRIC 


ONLY 2 WEEKS LEFT 
OF SPRING SPECIALS 
Specializing In Swedish Massage 


[ he 


ipeut 


i> > — +7 , 
eal eb ee late 
open mon-sat 10am-9pm 


New clients/Walk-ins Welcome 
AM Discounts ¢ HELP WANTED 


617-332-5994 


BNN?2!\/ 


BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


Marisa D’Vari, BNN producer, has moved 
her program focus to Hollywood writers 
producers and directors with interviews with 


There is a comfort level in Hollywood for 
Marisa because she once held an executive 
post at MGM Films and Lorimar prior to 


coming to Boston. 


Now she is promoting her new book, Script 
Magic, to help writers jump start their 
novels or screenplays, learning secrets of 
Marisa’s “creative visualization.” Her BNN 
program is seen weekly on Channel 23 at 
9:30 on Thursday nights also on community 
television in Los Angeles and New York. 
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@ THURSDAY 27 

BENEFIT. We're a little hazy on the 
concept, but apparently for the tidy 
sum of $25 you can purchase the 
privilege of looking at this house in 
Weston. Okay, so it’s not just any 
house — it’s a $3 million custom- 
built New England colonial souped 


[ETTERS TO CLEO PHOTO BY GEOFFREY KULA 


FOR FILM AND THEATER LISTINGS, 


up. by a bunch of local furnishing re- 
tailers. And the proceeds go to the 
AIDS Action Committee, so the 
cause is righteous. Shuttle buses 
will take you to the joint from the 
Westin Hotel, 70 Third Avenue in 
Waltham. It’s open Tuesdays 
through Sundays from 10 a.m. to 4 


The Boston Pho: 


p.m. through May 26; there’s a gala 
reception tonight at 5:30, which’ll 
set you back $75. Call 450-1325 or 
visit www.design-home.com for 
more info. 

JAZZ. Trumpet man Herb 
Pomeroy dropped out of Harvard 
after one year to play with the likes 
of Charlie Parker, Lionel Hampton, 
and Stan Kenton, eventually settling 
in at Berklee, where he taught un- 
told numbers of young players how 


‘ ~ 


J 
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CONCERTS 
EVEN 
ART | 
PERS! 


SEE ARTS 


to write for jazz bands. This week, 
MIT (where Pomeroy directed a big 
band for many years) celebrates 
the maestro’s 70th birthday, begin- 
ning today with a panel discussion 
on Herb’s career at 7:30 in Killian 
Hall, 160 Memorial Drive in the 
Hayden Library building, with MIT 
lecturer (and big-band leader) Mark 
Harvey, Boston Globe critic Bob 
Blumenthal, and retired Globe critic 
Ernie. Santosuosso. On Friday at 7 


nix ¢ April 28, 2000 


in Killian Hall, Pomeroy conducts a 
master class on “The Art of Direct- 
ing a Jazz Ensemble.” And on Fri- 
day night, the MIT Festival Jazz En- 
semble presents a birthday concert 
that will feature Pomeroy as soloist, 
at Kresge Auditorium, 84 Mass Ave, 
at 8 p.m. Admission to the talks is 
free; the concert is $5. Call 253- 
2826. 

ROCK. The Boston gilam-rock outfit 


"Quick Fix stage a release party for 


their debut album, Get Yours (on a 
new local independent, Man with a 
Gun), at the Middle East down- 
Stairs; local boogie-metal titans 
Roadsaw, former major-label art- 
pop dudes Jack Drag, and Allston 
motérpunks the Rock City Crime 
Wave open up. That's at 480 Mass 
Ave in Central Square. Call 864- 
EAST. 


@ FRIDAY 28 

FILM. The enigma of time crops 
up in this week’s new movies, espe- 
cially Gregory (Primary Fear) 
Hoblit’s Frequency, in which a 
modern-day cop communicates 
with his dead dad to track down a 
serial killer. Timing is everything in 
Winter Sleepers, Tom Tykwer’s fol- 
low-up to his acclaimed Aun Lola 
Run, in which destinies intersect 
and collide. Natalie Portman’s char- 
acter couldn’t have been stranded 
at a worse time in Where the Heart 
Js,.Matt Williams's adaptation of the 
Billie Letts bestseller about a 17- 
year-old pregnant girl who’s 
dumped by her boyfriend in an Ok- 
lahoma Wal-Mart. Ashley Judd, 
Stockard Channing, and Sally Field 
add local color. Times are tough for 
the Anglo-lrish aristocracy in The 
Last September, Deborah Warn- 
er’s adaptation of the Elizabeth 
Bowen novel about a privileged 
Cork family in 1920 who're feeling a 
little uneasy about the Irish rebel- 
lion. And you'll have a gay old time 
in The Flintsténes in Viva Rock 
Vegas; this prequel to the first Ne- 
anderthal flop is a live-action come- 
dy featuring Mark Addy (The Full 
Monty) and Stephen Baldwin as a 
younger Fred and Barney and Kris- 
ten Johnson and Jane Krakowski 
as their future mates Wilma and 


Betty. 


REVELS. The Spring Revels take 
as a theme the emigration of Acadi- 
an farmers from Nova Scotia to 
Louisiana, where their culture be- 
came what we now call “Cajun.” 
Among the performers are the 
group Barachois, from Prince Ed- 
ward Island, the Buck and Wing 
Dancers, and esteemed local ac- 
tress Paula Plum. Performances are 
tonight at 8 p.m., tomorrow at 3.and 
8 p.m., and Sunday at 1 p.m. at the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre, 219 
Tremont Street in the Theater Dis- 
trict. Tickets are $16 to $28; call 
824-8000. 
JAZZ. Jazz 
used to be 
America’s 
pop music 
not simply 
because it 
served as a 
vehicle for 
vocalists, but 
because it 
was dance music. Thus Wynton 
Marsalis’s Lincoin Center Jazz 
Orchestra is bringing jazz back to 
the feet and hips in a touring pro- 
gram called “For Dancers Only” 
(named after a 1937 composition 
by Sy Oliver for the great Jimmie 
Continued on page 3 
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[YOUR GUIDE to URBAN NIGHTLIFE] 


Mipway Caré 
34,96 Washington St. 524-9038 


Jri1an’s 
145 Ipswitch St, 437-0300 


Monex Cart 
7-9 N. Beacon St. 254-9365 


21 Brookline Ave. 8640406 


THURSDAY 
An Tua Nua 


835 Beacon St. 262-2121 


Want to start the weekend early and stil have money leftover for Friday and. 


Saturday. There’s no cover on Thursday! Although there's no discount on-the 


entertainment. These DJs spin out the best hits till 2am. 


Emily's 
48 Winter St. 423-3649 y. 
Get over and see your favorite gal for Mappy Hour. The DJ spins soul, dance 


and house from 5pm til midnight. You'll forget you even went to work. 


FRIDAY 


The International 

184 High St. 542-4747 

Dress ta impress people from all over the world while you dance to the Top 40 
spins of DJ Mike Bullock. You leisure-suited fans should keep a lookout, too. 
Orice in a while, this night bellbottoms out to do a‘70s retro thing! 


ISATURDAY 


Pravda 116 


116 Boylston St. 482-7799 
p Boston's hottest new nightclub 


Experience a igh-ene gy dance. scene 
whee Od hits and. Proper dress is required. 


15 West St. 423-0 

Looking for gold? Go West? 
floors. Don't worry about this-¢ 
by a small, exclusive crowd that 


Hic and fun fill these three 
ty, You'll be accompanied 


575 Commercial Ave. 267-7707 

Open up a lot of fun at Pandora's Box Sti 

pop and lounge surprises come flying at you 

Sir Richard. It'sa chill night for industry professionals from 10pm t 


Aria 

246 Tremont St. 338-7080 

Make Living Room your home away from home, The-chic, black and white 
decor and luxurious maroon couches may be alittle bit more than you're used 
to at home. Once your ears are full of your favorite music and your eyes are 
mesmerized by the light show, all reserve will disappear. Make sure to 
dress-to-impress. This crowd is not only ready for fun—they're equipped 
with great style. 


MONDAY 
Phoenix Landing 


Straight or crooked - leather or lace - love it or leaye it. _ 512 Massachusetts Ave. 576-6260 


| Osxank’s 
i167 South St. 542-6756 


Mc 


Verrtico\, 
126 State St. 723-7277 ° 


Tremont Ale.and Eastern Boarder present Thirteen with hosts Selecta 
Boyager:01, Sugaratchi, and The Jazz Bastards. The soundsg 
hip-hop and reqgae set the mood for serious chillin’ and quality co 


0 2. \ }with your post-weekend crew. Special guests grace the plate every week 
903 Boylston St. 867-9090 


while residents hold down the fort with heavy beats and rhythms. 


TUESDAY 


Experience one of the hottest new clubs in the Financial District. | Times 


JacqueE’s 
79 Broadway 426-8902 


Envy 
25 Boylston Pl. 542-3689 


Les ZYGOMATES 
_129 South St. 542-5108 


112 Broad St:357-8463 

Dot be down-and.out with nothing to do on a Tuesday. Get to The Times! 
Tuesday, 5/2, see The Phil Pemberton Blues Jam. The Times is your 
alternative spot for bands € every night! See great local altemative acts such as 
NovaKane and Stocklan throughout the week. 


All venues are age restricted. Camel sponsored events é 
are restricted to those 21 years of age or older. 


© 2000 R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
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437-0300 
“Everyday at Jillian's 
is Fun Day!” 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide: 


CREMA, TWIST, SAMSUN: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine, . 
RARE: 11 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





state of the art. 
Brazil 500 


European explorer runs aground on a foreign land, where his en- 

counter with virgin forests and native peoples marks the begin- 
ning of a new civilization. Sounds familiar, doesn’t it? But Columbus 
wasn't the only one getting lost on his way to India. In 1500, Por- 
tuguese Admiral Pedro Alvares Cabral docked his ships in a lush, trop- 
ical port he named “Porto Seguro” (“safe harbor”). Five hundred ° 
years later, Brazilians all over the world are celebrating the anniversary 
of Cabral’s-discovery of Brazil, the birth of the Americas’ other melting 
pot. 

Boston is home to a huge and concentrated Brazilian population, 
and the Brazilian consulate here is pulling out all the stops for a week 
of commemorative events. The ceremonies began with an ecumenical 
celebration on Easter eve, and they'll run through this weekend with a 
photography exhibit, a free concert, and — but of course — a soccer 
tournament. 

The celebrations won’t take place without a note of sadness. Like 
the United States, Brazil now recognizes that its “discovery” spelled 
doom for the country’s indigenous peoples. “Brazilian Visions: 
Contemporary Brazilian Photography,” an exhibit at the Boston Public 
Library, nods at that awareness by including photographs of — and 
testaments to — the Brazilian Indian societies that were destroyed by 
the Portuguese. (In Brazil, the 500-year celebrations are being 
disrupted in some cities by protests from surviving Brazilian Indian 
communities, who are demanding restitution of their land). The 
exhibit includes photos by Anna Bella Geiger, Cassio Vasconcellos, 
Rogério Reis (that’s an untitled piece from his “Carnival on Canvas in 
Brazil” series in the photo), and Vilma Slomp. 

This Friday, the “Brazil 500 Year” festivities — as they’re being 


“Brazilian Visions” 


called — open at the BPL with a reading by poet and UMass 
professor Lloyd Schwartz (who is also the Phoenix’s classical-music 
editor) and continue with a sampler of Brazilian music performed by 
accomplished local and regional Brazilian artists. Although often 
lumped wholly into that dreadful catchall “world music,” Brazilian 
music is a world unto itself. The program Friday night starts with 
traditional folklore songs from Bahia — the northeastern region of 
Brazil, and the region with the strongest ties to Afro-Brazilian culture 
(they’re reinforced by African slaves who worked on Brazil’s sugar 
plantations). You'll also hear samba, the heady and heated African- 
influenced rhythm that dominates carnavale celebrations and stands 
as Brazil’s most famous export. The last act is dedicated to Antonio 
Carlos Jobim, the prolific arranger, composer, guitarist, pianist, and 
vocalist, who was one of the fathers of Brazilian jazz, or bossa nova, 
and remains a national hero. 

Brazil, possibly even more so that the United States, is a nation of 
syncretism and combination. Its cultural critics sometimes boast that 
theirs is a “carnivorous” culture, that it doesn’t refer to other styles 
and traditions but digests them to create something entirely new and 
distinctly Brazilian. There is no better way to be introduced to the 
bittersweet beauty of this southern nation than to hear its music, 
Mauricio Cortes Costa, the consul general of Brazil in Boston, 
explains that “the celebration is open to everyone, we want to include 
the American press and the American community in this appreciation 
of Brazil,” which he describes as a nation “with its own distinctive 
values, where the works of man and nature complement each other.” 

“Brazilian Visions: Contemporary Brazilian Photography” opens in 
the Main Reading Room of the Boston Public Library in Copley Square 

’ this Friday, April 28, and runs through May 7. An opening reception 
will be held Friday at 6 p.m., followed by a “Reading and Brazilian 
Music Night” in the BPL’s Rabb Lecture Hall at 7 p.m. The “Brazil 500 
Years” soccer tournament will take place Sunday at Somerville High 
School, Highland Avenue in Somerville. Call 542-4000 extension 


3112. 
— Michelle Chihara 
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THURSDAY 27: Key figures in the avant-garde of the '60s, Allan 
Kaprow and Robert Watts were ahead of the curve in breaking art 
out of the gallery and bringing it directly to the people. Kaprow is 
perhaps best known as the inventor of that ’60s multimedia fad, 
the Happening; Watts was one of the key figures in the quasi- 
anarchist collective Fluxus. Working together and separately, they 
challenged established notions of what constitutes an art object 
and an art audience, as well as the idea of the artist as producer. 
Today MIT’s List Visual Arts Center opens “Allan Kaprow and 
Robert Watts: Experiments in the Everyday — Events, Objects, and 
Documents,” a survey of more than 80 pieces of their work (that’s 
Watts’s Table for Suicide Event in the photo). There’s a reception 
tonight at 5:30; the exhibit’s up through July 2. The List is at 20 
Ames Street in Cambridge; call 253-4680. 


Continued from the cover 
Lunceford band). A chunk of seats 
will be taken out of Symphony Hall 
to make room for the dance floor 
while the orchestra plays favorites 
from the Ellington, Basie, and 
Benny Goodman books as well as 
some new originals. That’s at 301 
Mass Ave in Boston at 8 p.m. Call 
266-1200. 

POETRY. Only as National Poetry 
Month grinds to a conclusion does 
an event catch our fancy, and it’s a 
way-unofficial event at that. We be- 
lieve the true spirit of verse is em- 
bodied, as is the true spirit of most 
things, in its greatest failures, and 
for the fourth year running, some 
wags Calling themselves It’s All 
True present a breathtaking survey 
of “Mankind’s Worst Poetry” — 
lest you think they're talking about 
the wrestler who sat atop the Times 
bestseller lists, we'll mention that 
their sampling of “poets who aspired 
to the heights of lyricism only to 
plunge into the depths. of hilarity” in- 
cludes Shakespeare, Tennyson, and 
Frost, as well as “William McGona- 
gall, whose odes to railway bridges 
overawed Scotland.” 
This meeting of the 
Bad Poets Society 
convenes tonight at 8 
p.m. at the Comedy 
Studio, upstairs at the 
Hong Kong Restaurant 
at 1236 Mass Ave in 
Harvard Square. It’s 
free; call 864-5311. 


@ SATURDAY 29 
CLASSICAL. Conductor Benjamin 
Zander and the Boston Philhar- 
monic close out their season with a 
superb program: Debussy’s Prélude 
a l'aprés-midi d’un faune, Ravel's 
Piano Concerto for the Left Hand, 
with Stephen Drury, and Stravin- 
sky's epoch-defining Le sacre du 
printemps, which impressed Guy 
Picciotto so much that he used 
Rites of Spring as a band name be- 
fore he was in Fugazi. That's at tne 
New England Conservatory’s Jor- 
dan Hall, 30 Gainsborough Street, 
at 8 p.m. (with a pre-concert talk by 
Zander at 6:45). The program will 


Chuck Prophet 


be repeated tomorrow at Sanders 
Theatre, 45 Quincy Street in Har- 
vard Square, at 3 p.m. (pre-concert 
talk at 1:45). Call 536-2412 (Jordan) 
or 496-2222 (Sanders). 
ART. Housed in a former casket 
factory outside Porter Square, the 
artists at Miller Street Studios in- 
clude Jeanée Redmond, whose clay 
platters have been commissioned 
by classical stars Yo-Yo Ma and 
Emanuel Ax; animator Karen Aqua, 
whose work has been screened at 
some hundred film festivals as well 
as regularly on Sesame Street, and 
David Durlach, whose “Technofrol- 
ics” have included the choreography 
of iron dust. All the artists down 11 
Miller Street way, on the Cam- 
bridge/Somerville border, open their 
doors for the Fifth Annual Miller 
Street Open Studios, today and to- 
morrow from noon to 5 p.m.; call 
868-8116. 
ACOUSTIC. lan Brennan has 
spent the past several years hosting 
a weekly acoustic showcase at a 
laundromat in San Francisco. We’ve 
even got proof: two volumes of Un- 
scrubbed: Live from the Laundromat 
(Toy Gun Murder) CDs fea- 
turing a bunch of the 
singer-songwriters who 
have joined Brennan. Any- 
way, for the second year 
running, Brennan is taking 
his show on the road. The 
“Best of San Francisco” 
acoustic tour brings Bren- 
nan, Carmaig de Forest, 
Eric McFadden, Noe Venable, and 
headliner Chuck Prophet, whom 
some may remember as a member 
of the ’80s band Green on Red, to 
the Kendall Café, 233 Cardinal 
Medeiros Way in Kendall Square. 
Call 661-0993. 
JAZZ. San Franciscan Fred Ho 
has figured out how to be Chinese 
and American by playing jazz and 
traditional Chinese music that’s a 
fluid fusion full of humor and keen 
musical intelligence. Cross-cultural 
anxiety never sounded so liberating. 
Ho brings his six-piece Afro-Asian 
Music Ensemble to the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston 
Continued on page 4 


road tripping 


All your big-ticket items are sold out: Nine 
Inch Nails with Maynard “Tool” Keenan's A 
Perfect Circle at the Worcester Centrum 
(931-2000) on May 2 (at press time, a few 
tickets were left for the NIN gig at the Prov- 
idence Civic Center on May 3); the new, 
spooky-kid Smashing Pumpkins at the 
Tsongas Arena (931-2000) in Lowell on 
April 29; and Oasis and next-Britpop-thing 
buddies Travis at the Orpheum (931-2000) 
on April 27 — though Travis will headline 
their own gig here on May 16 at the 
Berklee Performance Center (800-477- 
6849). In any case, what's a discriminating, 
procrastinating rock fan to do? 

Well, post-emo faves the Dismember- 
ment Plan are coming off their big-ticket 
European jaunt with Pearl Jam, and they'll 
be stopping by the Lucky Dog Music Hall 
(508-363-1888) in Worcester on April 29 
with the Ivory Coast. And just when we 
were about to give up waiting on the junk- 
shop art pop of the Elephant 6 collective, 
the heretofore Pet Sounds—obsessed Ap- 
ples in Stereo switched gears and made 
another great record (see “Off the Record,” 
in Arts). They join up with Doug Martsch’s 


psychedelic guitar platoon Built To Spill for 
an ace double bill at Lupo’s Heartbreak 
Hotel (401-272-5876) in Providence on 
April 29, then headline their own gig at the 
Middle East (864-EAST) on April 30. And our 
favorite new Boston punk band, the Explo- 
sion, whose stellar debut, Flash Flash 
Flash, is due this summer on Jade Tree, 
continue their across-the-board dominance 
of local gigs by commanding the opening 
slot on shows by generation-next New York 
hardcore dudes H20 at Axis (423-NEXT) on 
April 29 and by street/skate-punk legends 
U.S. Bombs on May 4 at the Middle East. 
Meanwhile, Agnostic Front are at Lupo’s 
on April 28. 

Or, in the spirit of High Fidelity, you can 
just go crate digging. Rumor has it that cor- 
porate biggie CD Now is so enamored of 
the indie Web retailer Insound that it's 
commissioning its own knockoff. in a year 
when Napster and MP3 are buzzwords, In- 
sound has gained a foothold in cyberspace 
by selling old-fashioned vinyl records — 
essentially they're the centralized on-line 
version of ye olde indie-rock mail-order 
catalogue. This month the DIY site, which 
also features zine content and indie film 
partnerships, promotes itself the old-fash- 
ioned way — to paraphrase Hank Rollins, _ 
by getting in the van and hitting the road. 
The van's full of obscurities and standards 
on seven-inch, 12-inch, and occasionally 
10-inch or five-inch black plastic discs, and 
it'll be bopping around Boston-area cam- 
puses on April 29 before parking in Harvard 
Square around 3. Visit www.insound.com 


for more info. 
— cc 
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Negativiand 


t’s always difficult to tell what Negativiand are real- 
ly up to. And often, these left-coast avant-sample- 


pop subversives insist, they don’t know themselves. 
Take their 1991 CD, U2 Negativland, which com- 
bined a Casey Kasem blooper tape with manipula- 
tions of U2’s hit “I Still Haven’t Found What I’m 


Looking For.” Negativland claim they had no idea Is- 


land Records would react by trying to sue the band 
out of existence. 
They once sent out press releases railing against 


(fake) charges that blamed their song “Christianity Is 


Stupid” for inciting a (real) Midwest teen to ax- 
murder his parents, just to see 
whether CBS would call. And 
their On the-Edge radio 
program, a live free-for-all 
aired weekly on Berkeley's 
KPFA-FM, keeps attacking the 
boundaries between sound art 
and real life. 
But for many, the U2 
incident stands as these culture 
jammers’ finest hour, or at least 
their most infamous one. For 
Negativman Don Joyce, it was 
merely their most expensive. “It 
was the only time we picked 
contemporary, high-profile 
material to appropriate, and it 
was also the only time our 
appropriations of copyrighted 
material resulted in a lawsuit.” 
Protests to the contrary aside, the giant “U2” on 
the cover of the CD that provoked Island’s lawsuit 


does appear to be an effort to confuse consumers. 


And that same kind of disinformation surrounds 
“True/False,” the first Negativiand tour in seven 
years, which hits the Copley Theatre next Friday. 
The advance press for the tour — provided by 
Negativland themselves — reads like randomly 


merged news stories that describe everything from 
demands for extra security at shows by the American 
Puppeteers Union to charges that videos are being 
used to conceal the fact that frontman the 
Weatherman (David Wills) has been dead for four 
years. More reliable accounts say this 20th- 
anniversary trek features a two-and-a-half-hour show 
with tons of new material, heavily “remanipulated” 
music and audio from two decades of recordings, and 
a G-rated puppet show. “The True/False Tour is a 
reaction to the fact that you can’t trust anything to be 
the truth, and how the Internet hypes that up to new 
levels,” Joyce explains. “It’s all hearsay, there’s no 
objective reality. And that’s our theme, couched in 
collage and musical terms, with a lot of noise and 
humor — and irony, the key aesthetic at the turn of 
the century.” 

The Negativmen, who have called sampling the 

new folk music, cheer the 
MP3 free-music revolution 
— toa point. “The idea that 
culture should be shared, not 
untouchable, is something 
Negativland advocates,” 
Joyce says. “But we survive 
on a thread now at Seeland 
[the group’s record label]. 
We can’t afford to give our 
stuff away. So I don’t know 
how we'll participate, though 
philosophically we'd like to.” 
Such financial strain could 
be behind rumors that this 
tour is Negativiand’s farewell. 
Then again, the reason could 
be that one member now 
works as a Native American 
casino consultant and wants nothing to do with “low- 
paying alternative music.” Or that the drummer 
spends all his time engaged in “insider day trading.” 
How about it, Don? “Everything I’m telling you 
could be true. Or false.” 

Negativland play the Copley Theatre, 225 
Clarendon Street; next Friday, May 5; call (800) 477- 
6849. 

— Tristram Lozaw 
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FRIDAY: Self-prociaimed “king of the world” (and at the very least 
a crown prince of post-structuralist faux ethnic Zappa-tista Mardi- 
party banditry), Chandler Travis, late of the surfless surf combo 
the Incredible Casuals, has a new Dylanesque zydeco-pop album 
(well, actually, that’s just a poor description of the first few bars of 
the second song, but it’ll have to do) called Let’s Have a Pancake. 
It is not his only new album. His Chandler Travis Philharmonic (in 
photo) have been keeping up a rigorous recording schedule 
recently — an album, oh, about every two weeks since January, a 
dozen so far this year, and several dozen in the works. But this is 
the only one called Let’s Have a Pancake, and so the only one it 
makes sense to celebrate with a breakfast performance at the 
Bickford’s in Somerville. Chandler’s Philharmonic will do just that, 
with pancakes on the house, this morning at 11 a.m. at 349 
Broadway in Somerville; call 591-9733. Then on Sunday night, 
nightcrawiers can catch the band’s paying gig at the Midway Café, 
3496 Washington Street in Jamaica Plain. Call 524-9038. 


Continued from page 3 
Street, at 8 p.m. Tickets are $16, or 
$12 for students. Call 868-3172. 


@ SUNDAY 30 

METAL. Pompous blowhard Glenn 
Danzig, who's been responsible for 
a few of the greatest and several of 
the worst hard-rock songs of the 
last two decades, limps into the 
21st century a beaten man who 
won’t cop to.it — hair thinning, 
beset by some kind of fashion- 
gene-specific Alzheimer’s disease 
(anyone catch that Lita Ford leather 
he was sporting last time around?), 
a fireplug frame begin- 

ning to slump despite 

his most valiant weight- 

room efforts, the voice 

that once made him the 

Sinatra of punk now in 

tatters and shreds. And 

yet for some reason we 

still care. If only he’d re- 

turned to the Phil Spec- 

tor—ish pop he penned for 

the /ast Bret Easton Ellis movie 
adaptation, Less Than Zero. Or re- 
vived the hard-luck country he 
wrote for Johnny Cash, the aching 
ballad (also from Less Than Zero) 
he wrote for Roy Orbison, his 
death-letter blues for the late Willie 
Dixon — hell, even the great AC/DC 
licks that Rick Rubin used to beat 
out of him. Instead, we got a car- 
toon called 6:66 Satan's Child. The 
only silver lining — ’sides the one 
round his temples — would be that 
Danzig’s got a real punk band 
again, with D-Generation pals Todd 
Youth (Murphy’s Law) and Howie 
Pyro (Blessed) now backing the lit- 
tle death dwarf. They're at the Palla- 
dium in Worcester tonight, 261 
Main Street; call (508) 797-9696. 


@ MONDAY 1 

FILM. Two great works by two 
dead master directors grace the 
Harvard Film Archive today. Andrei 
Tarkovsky’s last and most beguiling 
work, The Sacrifice (1986), dark- 
ens his usual visionary surrealism 
with Ingmar Bergman—ike angst as 


a group of friends-and relatives wait 
out the end of the world on an is- 
land off the Swedish coast. With Er- 
land Josephson, it screens at 7 
p.m. Rainer Werner Fassbinder was 
near the end of his rope when he 
made Lili Marleen (1981), a sar- 
donically nostalgic portrait of the 
German singer who popularized the 
title tune during World War Il. With 
the inimitable Hanna Schygulla, it 
screens at 9 p.m. Both are in the 
Carpenter Center, 24 Quincy Street 
in Harvard Square. Call 495-4700. 
JAZZ. Naftule’s Dream is the ex- 
perimental branch of the traditional 
klezmer band known as 
Shirim — that means tra- 
ditional Jewish strains get 
mixed in with all manner 
of in-and-out jazz. And 
this band have the brains 
and chops to do it. Over 
the next three Mondays 
(through May 15) Naf- 
tule’s Dream will be 
recording a new live album 
(their third) for John Zorn’s “radical 
Jewish culture” label, Tzadik, at the 
Milky Way, 401 Center Street in Ja- 
maica Plain. Sets start at 10 and 
11:30, and admission is a measly 
$2. Call 524-3740. 


@ TUESDAY 2 

FILM. There are independent film- 
makers, and then there’s Michael 
Almereyda, who long before Dogma 
95 was shooting feature movies on 
children’s movie cameras. He’s ap- 
pearing tonight at 7 p.m. at the Har- 
vard Film Archive to begin the se- 
ries “Declarations of Indepen- 
dence: Films by Michael 
Almereyda” witha screening of his 
latest, a hip, contemporary adapta- 
tion of Hamlet (2000) that stars Bill 
Murray, Kyle MacLachlan and, as 
the melancholy Dane, Ethan Hawke 
— who will join Almereyda at the 
screening. See them in the Carpen- 
ter Center, 24 Quincy Street in Har- 
vard Square, Call 495-4700. 

JAZZ. Two of the best veteran 
players in town, bassist Bruce 
Gertz and trumpeter Ken Cerven- 





SUNDAY: Worid-music artists from far and wide have this annoying habit of 
arranging US tours that take place weeks or even months before the release of a 
finished album. Nigerian superstar King Sunny Ade proves he’s no exception 
when he shows up tonight at the Somerville Theatre a full month before Mesa 
has scheduled the domestic release of his new Seven Degrees North. We’ve 
heard it and it’s good, but it’s no substitute for experiencing the polyrhythmic 
pound and juju spectacle of Ade and his 20-plus member African Beats live. 
That's at 7:30 p.m., and tickets are $22 and $28; call 876-4275. 


ka, bring their band into Ryles. That’s at 212 
Hampshire Street, at the corner of Cam- 
bridge Street in Inman Square. Sets start at 
8:30 and the admission is $10. Call 876- 
9330. 

MODPUNK. In lieu of anything resembling 
a garage-punk scene, the real hot-blooded 
soul-mashing Farfisa-smashing Fender- 
blastipg punkrocknroll screed has been 
coming from the skinny kids in the blue- 
black dye jobs, the best of whom appear to 
worship the Make-Up the way the Lyres wor- 
shipped Question Mark: all the way and then 
some, crazier and bolder and less self-con- 
scious. Two local combos we think are tops 
— the Damn Personals, who occasionally 
lean more toward the Who, and the Statue 
Factor, who pout like the Make- 
Up but wreck shit like Guitar Wolf 
or Ghetto Thunder — are on a bill 
tonight with the Go, whose 
Watcha Doin’ (Sub Pop) is sorta 
like the alien-autopsy video of 
Motor City reverence — you keep 
wondering how they got such pe- 
riod details of MC5, Stooges, and 
Mitch Ryder so right-on, and even 
once you figure out the album was recorded 
last year instead of in ’69, the songs (“It 
Might Be Sad,” “Get You Off”) ain’t half bad 
neither. Park yer Vespas outside the Middle 
East, 480 Mass Ave in Central Square. Call 
864-EAST. 


@ WEDNESDAY 3 

ELECTRONIC, That the Wire chose Niun 
Niggung by the Disseldorf-based electronic 
duo Mouse on Mars as its 1999 album of 
the year probably says as much about the 
kind of people manning mission control at 
the Brit mag in question as it does about the 
album, which Thrill Jockey kindly delivered 
to these shores in February. But if you're 
one of those persons who hears possibility 
in the hum of a refrigerator, or who enjoys 
sitting around watching white snow drift 
across the. TV.screen, well, then Niun Nig- 
gung will certainly come as a revelation of 
sorts. And even if you're not, we’re told that 
MoM mainstays Andi Toma and Jan St. 
Werner are bringing a drummer named 
Dodo along on their current US tour, which 


- 


The Go 


increases the possibility that they'll actually 
rock. Plus, like, his name is Dodo. They’re at 
the Middle East tonight with Trans Am, who 
are to blame for the instrumental post-rock 
thing, and who have a new collection of 
vinyl-only rarities coming out soon on a Thrill 
Jockey CD. That's at 480 Mass Ave in Cen- 
tral Square; call 864-EAST. 


@ THURSDAY 4 
INDIE. So whaddya call an outfit that 
boasts three-quarters of the line-up of defin- 
itive Chicago-school math-rock dudes June 
of 44? February of ’33? “Borrrrring”’? Doug 
Scharin calls it Him, and with two albums al- 
ready in the can — setting sail, like Karate, 
on the white-boy jazz/dub tip, which has be- 
come sorta like Limp Bizkit for 
overeducated grad-school geeks 
— the band are hitting the road 
with a tour that brings them to 
Cambridge tonight along with 5ive 
Style and narco-blues terrorists 
White Hassle. That's at the Middle 
East, 480 Mass Ave in Central 
Square; call 864-EAST. 
FILM, Always a highlight of the 
Boston film calendar, the Boston Gay & 
Lesbian Film/Video Festival begins its 
two-week run at the Museum of Fine Arts 
tonight with a screening of Patrik lan Polk's 
Punks (2000), a romantic comedy about 
four gay black men who try to find truth and 
happiness and a good time at a West Holly- 
wood club called Miss Smokies. A reception 
follows the screening at which the director 
and lots of other fascinating people will be 
present, Call 369-3440. 


@ AND BEYOND 

THEME PARK. Nestled on 235 acres along 
the Connecticut River near Springfield, the 
former Riverside Park has been bought up 
and will be reborn next week as Six Flags 
New England, sporting four new super- 
coasters and a water park and garnished 
with the Looney Tunes/Superfriends charac- 
ters to whom Six Flags has the rights. It 
opens to the public May 6; admission is $35 
for adults, $18 for children. SFNE is located 
in Agawam; call (877) 4-SIXFLAGS or visit 
www.sixflags.com. - 
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College Bands 
Have Survived Our 
Nationwide Search! 


Go to www.MusicOMania2000.com now to 
check out the nation’s final four college bands - 
and vote for your favorite! 


MusicOMania is the most extensive college 
band search ever - with over 100 colleges 
participating throughout the country! 


The National Championships will be held in 
San Francisco, where the final four bands will 
open for Primus as 5.com)! 
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THURS APR 27 
MORE FIRE 


WITH 
F vjs VOYAGER:01 fF 
& CULTURE B 


(ROOTS REGGAE, DANCEHALL) 
FRI & SAT APRIL 28-29 


BLACK REBELS 
7 (REGGAE) *~ 
FRI & SAT MAY 5 & 6 


MENTOS AND 
THE NEW HORIZON 


7 (REGGAE) «=F 
FRI & SAT MAY 12 & 13 
JAH SPIRIT 
7 (REGGAE) 
FRI & SAT MAY 19 & 20 


VIBE WISE 
T  Reccae) F 


JIMMY 
CLIFF 


ENTRAIN 
DOORS AT SPM 18+ 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE ROXY 
270 TREMONT ST. BOSTON 


THURSDAY APRIL 27 10PM 18+ 


MIRACLE 
ORCHESTRA 


NINA STOREY 


THURSDAY MAY 4 10PM 21+ 
CD RELEASE 


TARBOX RAMBLERS 


THE ATTIC 


Fri. 4/28 MARIE’S CHILDREN CD 
RELEASE PARTY w/ Bowman 


Sat. 4/29 BARK LIKE A DOG 


w/ almost speechless 


Fri. 5/5 SUPERHONEY w/Darkstar Radio | 


Sat. 5/6 TYPHOON FERRI w/ Pure Fiction 
http://www.unionst.com/attic.html 


LIZARD 


HARPERS FERRY 
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Listings can also be faxed to 4 
can’t take any listings over the phone. 
There is no charge, but your copy may be 
rewritten due to space limitations. Include 
the time of the event (or the hours that a 
gallery or museum is open to the public), 
date, place, a description of the event, how 
much it costs, and a phone number that 
can be published. Specify whether admis- 
sion is free; listings will not be published 
without price information. If the information 
is for an event or exhibit lasting more than 
one week, specify the dates of the issues in 
which you would like the listing to appear. 
Repeat listings may be deleted due to 
space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them by 
2 p.m on Thursday to “Play by Play”. Audi- 
tions, classes, religious services, reunions, 
and events requiring advance registration 
are not listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds 
at 859-3300-to take ollt an ad. Unsolicited 
photographs are considered for publication 
but are not returned to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE 
IS WEDNESDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE 
FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. To be con- 
sideréd for “Hot Tix,” the deadline is a week 
earlier; to be.considered for “Next Week- 
end,” two weeks earlier. 


clubs" 


THURSDAY 27 





See Club Directory for phone numbers and | DEB PASTERNAK holds a CD-release party at the Lizard Lounge on Friday. 


addresses. 

ABOVE CLUB, Worcester. Worcester Jazz 
Orchestra. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m., Tay- 
lor Goodall. At 8 p.m., “Blues Jam” with 
Mike Avery & Lenny Ball. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. Top-40 and hip hop 
with DJ Tim Collins. 

ARIA, Boston. Eurohaus and Latin house 
with DJs Eddy K and J.C. 

AVALON, Boston. At 7 p.m., Joe Satriani. 
At 10 p.m., “Intemational Thursdays,” Euro- 
haus with DJ Manolo. In the Playhouse 
Latin Lounge: at 10 p.m., Latin and interna- 
tional music with DJ Anthony. 

AXIS, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Chrome,” house 
and trance with DJs John Debo and Ali 
_ plus special guest DJ Trevor Rock- 


eacnistail Boston. “Adrenaline,” hard 
NY-style house with Jonny C. and Freddy 
C. 

BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. Monica 
Lynk Trio. 

THE BEACHCOMBER, Quincy. Johnny & 
the Moondogs. 

BILL'S BAR, Boston. “The Underground’ 


BISHOP’S PUB, Boston. “Jazz from the 
Hip.” 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. Spirit 
House. 

BLACK ROSE, Boston: Sunday's Well. 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. Matt 
Brown. 

BLEACHERS, Salem. Giles Cafe: Boston 
Horns. Red Room: Last Call. 

BOB THE CHEF'S, Boston. Cari Smitty 
Smooth Group, 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room: 
“Irish Seisiun.” 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the 
Thrillers. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, Nat- 
ick. “Acoustic Open Mic” with host Eric Ger- 
ber. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Robbie Schaf- 
fer. 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. “Tango Night.” 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. John Fitzsim- 


mons. 
COMMON GROUND, Allston. DJ S.R. 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Chad 
LaMarsh. 

ENCORE, Boston. Michelle Currie. 
EUROPA, Boston. Downstairs: Latin house 
and freestyle. Upstairs: progressive house 
and trance with DJs Rick Naples and Rip 
Hernandez. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “Funkalicious” 
with DJ G-Squared. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Jason James Band. 
GLENN'S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR, 
Newburyport. Curtis Jerome Haynes. 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Jose Ramos & 
the Special Blend. 

THE GOOD LIFE UPTOWN, Boston. 


HENNESSY’S, Boston. Undercover, 
Beloved Few. 
HIBERNIA, Boston, DJ Doug Kenobi. 
HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Miracle 
IRISH EMBASSY PUB, Boston. Bettys. 


JAKE {VORY'S, Boston. Paul Levesque, 








Josh Nelson. 

JAMES’S GATE, Jamaica Plain. Erin 
Harpe. 

JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Jules Shear, 
Merrie Amsterburg. 

JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashland. Jenn Sp- 
ingla Band. © 

KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m., 
“Speed,” hip hop and R&B with DJs Bruno 
and Masta Millions. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Pluto, Grits, 
Patty Giurleo, Alastair Moock, Merrie Am- 
sterburg. 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “The List,” soul and 
funk with DJs Fakts-One, 7L & guests. 

LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Joel Smith 
Trio. 

LINWOOD GRILLE, Boston. Who's the Fat 
Guy, Stymie. 

LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. Jed Parish, 
Zola Turn, Medveds, Undo. 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 
Good Find, Paco, Nimmer. 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Provi- 
dence, Ri. Edwin McCain, Pete Riley. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. Brian 
Walkley. 

MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Ophelia, Allla- 
gash Four, Carry the Zero. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: Tim 
Kinsella, Rose of Sharon, Alotia. Down- 
Stairs: Roadsaw, Quick Fix, Jack Drag, 
Rock City Crime Wave. Comer: Board of 
Education. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. “Dyke 
Night.” 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. Moody Juice. 
THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Down- 
tempo Lounge.” 

O’BRIENS, Allston. Heidi Saperstein, Kate 
McLaughlin, Skeleton Killers, Rachelle. 
PARKER'S BAR, Boston. Rose Jamieson. 
PAZZALUNA, Saugus. “Retroactive,” ‘70s 
and ‘80s hits with DJ Billy Costa. 

PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. “Ele- 
ments,” drum n° bass with DJs Crook and 
Lenore. 

PHO REPUBLIQUE, Boston. “Sting of the 
Scorpion Bowl,” funky downtempo & deep 
house grooves with DJ Brother Cleve. 
PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE, 
Worcester. Guitar Jim, DJ Nomar. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Jim Plun- 
kett. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Cyrus Chest- 
nut Trio. 

RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL, 
Cambridge. Reggae with DJ Bim Sound. 
RIO GRANDE CAFE, Marblehead. Electric 
Blue Flames. 

THE ROXY, Boston. Jimmy Cliff & One- 


~ ness, Entrain. 


RYLES, Cambridge. Brenda Hopkins. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Mili Berthejo & Dan 
Greenspan Sextet. 

SKY BAR, Somerville. Beverage, Kevin Mc- 
Donald Band. 

SLADES, Boston. John Dougherty Trio. 
THE STATION, West Warwick, Ri. Warrant. 
THE TAP, Boston. Gordie Milne. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Ronan Quinn, 
Johnny Come Latelies. i 

T.J.’S, Malden. Unusuals. 

TOAD, Cambridge. Holt Hopkins. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston, Chris Taylor 
Trio. 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. “Young 
Professionals Club.” 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “Atomic 
Lounge,” swing dancing with DJ Big Daddy. 


VENU, Boston. “Swank,” Top 40 and house 


with DJ Adilson. 








WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. “Latin Jazz.” 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. “Three 
Stripes,” hip hop and reggae with DJ G- 


Spin. 

WONDER BAR, Aliston. Grant Langford 
Review. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Danny Tucker 
Band. 

YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston. 
“Liquid” with DJs Chris DeSimone and Jynx. 


FRIDAY 28 
See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


ABBEY LOUNGE, Somerville. Pee Wee 
Fist. 

ABOVE CLUB, Worcester. Sty Monsters. 
ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. Jane Miller 
Quartet. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. Disco with DJ Vin. 
ARIA, Boston. “Tempted,” house with DJ 
Raffi. 

ARTSPACE, Gloucester. Crowd Control, 
Scoundrels, Something for the Holidays, 
Stalemate. 

ATLAS DANCE, Boston. “Top-40 Dancing.” 
THE ATTIC, Newton Centre. Marie’s Chil- 
dren, Bowman. 

AVALON, Boston. At 7 p.m., The The. At 
10 p.m., “Avaland” with DJs Matty O and 
John Debo plus special guest DJ Micro. 
AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., “Spin 
Cycle,” house and progressive house with 
DJ Tim Ryan. Upstairs: at 10 p.m., '80s al- 
ternative with DJ David James. 
BACKSTAGE, Boston. NY-style house and 
funk with DJ Jonny C. 

BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. Monica 
Lynk Trio. 

THE BEACHCOMBER, Quincy. John An- 
thony. 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. Belmont Playboys, 
Pug Uglies, Souvenirs. 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. Liz 
Lannon Band. 

BLACK ROSE, Boston. Sunday's Well, 
Crossing. 

BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. 
Dave Foley Band. 

BLEACHERS, Salem. Giles Cafe: Spirit 
House. Red Room: 12:01 Band. 
BLUESTONE BISTRO, Brighton. Patricia 
Zarate. 

BOB THE CHEF’S, Boston. Herman John- 
son Quartet. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room: 
“Irish Seisiun.” 

THE CALL, Providence, Ri. Marc Philip 
Band. 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the 
Thrillers. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, Nat- 
ick. Mindy Jostyn, Susan Levine. 
CENTURY LOUNGE, Providence, Rl. 
Grandma's Pajamas. 

CHAPS, Boston. “Freak” with DJ Richie 
Rich. 

CHIT CHAT LOUNGE, Haverhill. Unusuals. 
CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE, 
Somerville. Giants’ Workshop, 18 Abbey, 
Becky Chace Band, Mickey Bliss Organ 
Combo. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Mary Gauthier. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Nat Simpkins. 
COMMON GROUND, Allston. Joint Chiefs. 
COOGAN’S BLUFF, Boston. Second Story. 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Classic 
Trax, Beantown Bar Band. 

EMILY’S, Boston. Alternative, funk, and 
dance with DJ Kevin Sawyer. 

ENVY, Boston. Top 40, house & dance with 
DJ Tom Baxter. 








EUROPA, Boston. “Absolute/Biue,” house 
with DJs Petros, Roger M., and Frederics. 
THE EXCHANGE, Boston. House and hip- 


hop. 
FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. House with DJ Ma- 
belle. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Shirley Lewis Expe- 
rience. 

GIORDANO’S, Georgetown. Max Minor. 
THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Weepin’ Willie. 
THE GOOD LIFE UPTOWN, Boston. Rich 
Greenblatt Trio. 

GRAND CANAL, Boston. Days at Dawn. 
GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Four on the 
Floor. 

THE GREEN ROOM, Providence, Ri. Fabu- 
lous Itchies, Forty-Fives. 

GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. Tar- 
box Ramblers. 

THE GROG, Newburyport. Search Party. 
HARPERS FERRY, Aliston. Barrence Whit- 
field & the Savages. 

HIBERNIA, Boston. “Focus” with DJs Case- 
roc and Havens. 

HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. At 
12:30 p.m., Ross Robinson. At 10 p.m., 
Sugar Ray & the Bluetones. 

IN THE SQUARE COFFEEHOUSE, Dog- 
wood Moon. 

IRISH EMBASSY PUB, Boston. on in 
Verse. 

JACOB WIRTH RESTAURANT, | Boston. 
Mel Stiller. 

JAKE IVORY’S, Boston. Paul Levesque, 
Bill Connors. 

JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Michelle Willson. 
JOHN STONE'S INN, Ashiand. British Yan- 
kees. 

JOSE McINTYRE’S, Boston. Off the Wall. 
KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 7:30 p.m., 
Nields, Kennedys. At 10 p.m., “Sonic,” 
house with DJs Venom and Courtney. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Coal Palace 
Kings, Cattle Call. 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “Life,” deep house with 
DJ Fran. 

LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Urge. 
LINWOOD GRILLE, Boston. Nervous 
Eaters, Devil Gods, Little A. 

LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. Deb Paster- 
nak. 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 
Probable Cause. 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Provi- 
dence, Ri. Agnostic Front, Anti-Heros, Shut- 
down, One Man Army. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. “9th Annual B&D 
Ball” with Women of Sodom. 

MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Chubby, White 
Collar Criminals, Migration Trap. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: Re- 
verse, All the Queen’s Men, Lunar Plexus, 
Atomic Fanfare. Downstairs: Scissorfight, 
Cave In, Milligram, Barbaro, Cancer Con- 
spiracy. Comer: Patty Giurleo. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Jones 
Brothers. 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. Cat Loren, 
Vanity Press. 

MR. DOOLEY'S TAVERN, Boston. Patsy 
Whelan & Tony O'Riordan. 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Ultra 


Lounge. 

O’BRIENS, Allston. Buck Fifty, Buzz Bomb, 
Hip Tanaka. 

O'LEARY'’S, Brookline. Bennett Harris. 
THE PALLADIUM, Worcester. Jiggle the 
Handle, Foxtrot Zulu, Uncle Sammy. 
PARKER’S BAR, Boston. Rose Jamieson. 
ae Saugus. “Rise” Roy DJ 


omar LANDING, Camaridge. Disco, 
PLANTATION CLUB ORAFTHOUSE, 





Worcester. Clutch Grabwell. 
PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE, Boston. Ed 
Broms. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Thomas 
Park. 


RALPH’S TAVERN, McCarthy and Mullet. 
RALPH'S, Worcester. Seven Hill Psychos, 
REFLECTIONS, New Bedford. Orange 
Drop Kid, Voices Forming Weapons. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Cyrus Chest- 
nut Trio. 

RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL, 
Cambridge. Caribbean Cruize Band. 

RIO GRANDE CAFE, Marblehead. West 
End Blues. 

THE ROXY, Boston. At 11 p.m., “Mondo,” 
house & international with DJ Felix. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Eguie 
Castrillo Group. Upstairs: Joao Marcos 
Quintet. 

SEA NOTE, Nantasket Beach. Popgun 
Seven. : 

SKY BAR, Somerville. High Ceilings, Alla- 
gash Four, Miss Fortune. 

SLADES, Boston. Crossover Jazz Band. 
SMITHWICKS, Lowell. Photon Torpedoes, 
Buck Dewey Big Band. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Johnny Come 
Latelies. 

T.J.’S, Malden. Mojo Slim. 

TOAD, Cambridge. Pretty Cool Chair. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Chris Taylor 
Trio. 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. '70s, 
‘80s, and '90s with DJ Zino; progressive, 
top-40, club, and international with DJ Peter 
D. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Willard Grant Conspiracy, Steve Wynn, 
Shivaree. 

UFl COFFEE LOUNGE, Haverhill. River 
City High, National Blue, Jericho, Clock- 
work. 

UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “The Pill,” 
Brit-pop and mod with DJs Ken & Jennifer. 
VENU, Boston. “International Night,” Euro- 
pean house with DJ Tassos and Arsit. 
VERTIGO, Boston. DJs Toto & Souhleris. 
VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB, Randolph. “Latin 
WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. John Lamkin 
Quintet. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Black 
Rebels. 

WONDER BAR, Allston. Johnny Horner/Joe 
McMahon Quartet. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Rick “King” 
Russell. 

YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston. 


“Swing Night.” 


SATURDAY 29 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

ABBEY LOUNGE, Somerville. Heavy Stud, 
Peer Group, Style 17. 


ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. Love Dogs. 
AN TUA NUA, Boston. Top-40 and hip hop 
with DJ Tim Collins. 

ARIA, Boston. Top 40 and Eurohaus with 
DJ Raffi. 

ARTSPACE, Gloucester. Dumpster 
Junkies, Jonee Earthquake Band, Clock- 


days. 

ATLAS DANCE, Boston. “Top-40 Dancing.” 
THE ATTIC, Newton Centre. Bark Like a 
Dog, Almost Speechless. 

AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Downtown” 


with DJ Manolo plus special guest DJs - 


Sasha and John Debo. 

AXIS, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., H20, Saves the 
Day, Explosion. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., “X- 
Night,” ‘90s alternative with DJ Mike Gios- 
cia. Upstairs: at 10 p.m., “Leftover Lounge,” 
80s alternative with DJ David James. 
BACKSTAGE, Boston. Progressive house 
with DJ Freddy C. 

THE BANSHEE, Dorchester. DJ Cyclone. 
BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. True 
Colors. 

THE BEACHCOMBER, Quincy. Wonder 
Kat. 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. Floggin’ Molly. 
BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. Larry 
& the Bluescasters. 

BLACK ROSE, Boston. Sunday's Well, 
Crossing, Tony O'Riordan. 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. 
Cabin Fever. 

BLEACHERS, Salem. Millennium: Hang- 
overs. Red Room: Grapevine Road. 

BOB THE CHEF'S, Boston. Leo Stevens 
Jazz Report. 

BRENDAN BEHAN PUB, Jamaica Piain. 
“Traditional Irish Seisiun.” 

BRIGADOON’S RESTAURANT, Quincy. 
Fatal Flower. 

BULL RUN, Shirley. Paul Rishell & Annie 
Raines. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Tarbox Ram- 
blers. Front Room: “Irish Seisiun.” 

THE CALL, Providence, Ri. D.D. & the 
Road Kings. 

CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY, 
Cambridge. Kristen Plater, Shelley Winters 
Project. 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the 
Thrillers. Downstairs: 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, Nat- 
ick. Adam Kolker Group. 

CENTURY LOUNGE, Providence, Ri. 
Freakshow, Pretty Cool Chair, Corridor 
Seven, Haystak Kalhoon, Tung, Penny- 
wheel, Runaway Brain, Nom de Plume, Oc- 
tober Baby, Placebo Week. 

CHIT CHAT LOUNGE, Haverhill. Moming 
Wood, Red Beans. 

CLUB NICOLE Boston. European house 
with DJ Alex. 

CLUB JULIANA, Boston. “Latin Night.” 
CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Kate Camp- 


WOMEN OF SODOM piay the 9th Annual B & D 


Ball at Man Ray on Friday. 


bell, Marc Herman. 


Night.” Downstairs: “Latino Night.” 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Phyllis Fallon. 
COMMON GROUND, Aliston. Pressure 
Cooker. 

COOGAN’S BLUFF, Boston. Bacchanalia. 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Soul City, 
Jenerators. 

EMERALD CLUB, Boston. “Dubblemintz,” 
house, hip hop, and more with DJs Chris 
DeSimone and G-Love. 

EMILY’S, Boston. Dance, high energy, and 
top-40 with DJs Gary Burks and Charlie B. 
ENCORE, Boston. Lisa Stetor. 

ENVY, Boston. Top 40, house & dance with 
DJ Tom Baxter. 

EUROPA, Boston. “Killer Dance Club,” gay 


night with DJs Mary Alice & Michael Shee- 
han. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. House with DJ 
Diesel. 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Top 40 and hip hop 
with DJ Dave G. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Sugar Ray & the 
Bluetones. 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Kubota Power 
Jazz Unit. 

THE GOOD LIFE UPTOWN, Boston. Grant 
Langford Trio. 

GRAND CANAL, Boston. Pig Pen. 

GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Dreamscape. 
THE GREEN ROOM, Providence, Ri. Betty 
Finn, Lashes. 

GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. “Latin 
Night.” 
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THE GROG, Newburyport. JV Band. 
HARPERS FERRY, Allston. Slipknot. 
HIBERNIA, Boston. DJ Steve Porter. 
HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. At 1 p.m., 
Scott Shetler Organ Trio. At 10 p.m., Wood- 
burn/Arena Band. 

IRISH EMBASSY PUB, Boston. Chris 
Canty Band. : 

JAKE IVORY’S, Boston. Matt Mello; Aruna 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Wildest Dreams. 
JOHN STONE'S INN, Ashland. Oracle. 
KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 7 p.m., Sheila 
Divine. At 10 p.m., “Elements of Life,” house 
with DJ Supa Mario. In the Mambo Lounge: 
at 10 p.m., funk classics with DJ Justin Hoff- 
man. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Chuck 
Prophet, Carmaig de Forest, lan Brennan, 
Eric McFadden, Noe Venable, Waycross. 
LAVA BAR, Boston. “Anything Goes,” 
house and Latin with DJs Fran & Kris Kono. 
LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Chiara Civelio. 
LINWOOD GRILLE, Boston. Planet Queen. 
LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. Wooden 
Leg, Hybrasil, Dangerou$ Brothers. 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 
Dismemberment Plan, Ivory Coast, Jujitsu. 
LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Provi- 
dence, Ri. Built to Spill, Apples in Stereo. 
MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Kal-El, Digital 
Ruin, Acyteline, Donnybrook. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: Rival 
Schools United by Fate, Six Going on 
Seven, J. Majesty, Hello Attack. Downstairs: 
Vibewise, John Brown's Body, Voyager :01. 
Comer: Freelance Bishops. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Burning 
MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. “Mango's Latin 
MR. DOOLEY’S TAVERN, Boston. Patsy 
Whelan & Tony O'Riordan. 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Mis- 
O’BRIENS, Allston. Godboy, Moths, Tracy 


Husky. 

O’LEARY’S, Brookline. Allen Estes Duo. 
THE PALLADIUM, Worcester. Zip Cody, 
Trailer Park, Jason James Band, Freelance 
Bishops, Th’ Kind, Cartridge Family. 
PARKER’S BAR, Boston. Rose Jamieson. 
PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. “Boom 
Boom Room,” mod & disco with DJ Vin. 
PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE, 
Worcester. Swinging Steaks. 
PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE, Boston. Gary 
Gore. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Second 
Story. 

RALPH'S, Worcester. Hitler's Wheelchair, 
Villain, Musciecah. 

REFLECTIONS, New Bedford. Thousands 
Shall Fall, Caustic Hate. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Roomful of 
Blues. 


‘Recommended py 
everyone you talk to 


ed 


ig 


lana fastin 


Gill 


Red (= 


RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL, 
Cambridge. Jack Lee & Divercity. 

RIO GRANDE CAFE, Marblehead. Brian 
Maes. 

THE ROXY, Boston. At 11 p.m., techno & 


house. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Nozmo King. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Larry Carlton, 

SEA NOTE, Nantasket Beach. Big Jack 
Johnson. 

Volition. 

SLADES, Boston. John Dougherty Trio. 
SMITHWICKS, Lowell. Earth Dog, Nook, 
Grain. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville: Christian Mac- 
Neill. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Chris Taylor 
Trio. 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. '70s, 
‘80s, and '90s with DJ Zino; progressive, 
top-40, club,.and international with DJ Steve 
Anderson. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Raging Teens, Kings of Nuthin’, Stumble- 
weeds, Haygoods. 

UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “10.15,” ‘80s 
new wave with DJ Kilbey. 

VENU, Boston. “Mythos” with DJ Vorgo. 
VERTIGO, Boston. “International Night.” 
VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB, Randolph. “Dis- 


WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. John Lamkin 
Quintet. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Black 
Rebels. 

WONDER BAR, Allston. Rusty Scott Quar- 
tet. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Madeleine Hall, 
Chris “Stoval” Brown & the Rhythm Hounds. 
YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston. 
“Top 40 and Club Classics.” 


SUNDAY 30 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
addresses. ™ 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. Folk Medicine. 
AN TUA NUA, Boston. “Common People,” 
Brit-pop night. 

ARIA, Boston. “Living Room,” house with 
DJ Eddy K. 

THE ATTIC, Newton Centre. Coal Boilers. 
AURORA, Boston. “Ginseng,” soulful 
house, hip hop, and reggae. 

AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Gay Night” 
with DJ Darrin Friedman. 

THE BEACHCOMBER, Quincy. Joe Mori- 
ety & the Irish Revolution, Sean Cunning- 
ham. 

BERT’S COVE, Plymouth. “Reggae Dance 
Party.” 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. At 12 p.m., “High 
School Battle of the Bands.” At 10 p.m., 
“Reggae Sunday” with DJ Selector K-Don 
featuring Dillinger, Ranking Joe, Blood & 
Fire Sound System. 


Continued on page 9 
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THURSDAY, APR. 27- LEGENDARY SONGWRITER Pal phe 
JULES SHEAR 
RRIE AMSTERBERG Se a en aan es tela 


MICHELLE 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 3 - ROOTS ROCK 
A A S RAVING SLAID CLEVES 
THURSDAY, MAY 4 - BENEFIT FOR MIKEY D 
ASA BREBNER 
RICHARD JULIAN & MORE! 


FRI-& SAT, MAYS & 6 


BEVERAGE 
KEVIN MCDONALD BA 


WAVER 


HIGH CELINGS 
ALLAGASH 4 
MISS FORTUNE 


INHALE MARY 
CURIO 
VOLITION 


TERNATIONAL NIGH 


This 28 + $12¢ 
way oe AK 8pm 


AGNOS TI FRONT 


BENCH HEAD 
BUCK SO 
BAD JR. 


ROS 
SHUTDOWN 


This Sat., April 29 ¢ $12 © 7-10pm 


BUILT 
TO 


SPH 


APPLES IN STEREO 


This Monday, May 1° $17.50 / $20 


STYLE 17 
BABY STRANGE 
RUBY LASHES 


“MIKEY DEE BENERIT SHOW 
JOSH LEDERMAN Y 
LOS DIABLOS 


THE BENDERS 
FERNACHUR 


gia BELIVION 


~ PLAYBO 


THE SOUVENIRS 


UiLi 


in 


INGE 


ITY AND 


RANKIN’ JOE 


HE B 


LOOD & FIRE 


SOUND STEM 
MONS'TA MONDAYS: 
T HOUSE OF % 


THE ALMIGHTY 
w/ GLASS JAW 


Wedne 


| unk c 


SOCIETY 


sday May 


\ C,roove 


w/ DJ TIM COLLINS 


SWAPIT.C 
THE UN 
W/ WFNX DJ 


4 
ney Ars 
DERGROUND 
MARK HAMILTON 


DELUXE 
W/ F.1.B.R.E. 


VV JOHNN Y 
WISHBONE 


r) 
| 


POC 


> 


) RELEASE 


R EXU 


C NARCOTIC; 


Si aCisl ame) 


TA 


MiSTiIcS 


PEPPA TREE 


MONS TA 


MONDAYS: 


W/ DJ CAPT. KRUNCH 


w/ VAN THREE 
MANCAIN 


SWaPiT. 
THE 
W/ WFNX DJ 


COM PRESENTS: 
UNDERGROUND 


ARK HAMILTO! 


ADE 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


ABBEY LOUNGE (441-9631), 3 Beacon St., Somerville. 
ABOVE CLUB (508-752-2211), 264 Park Ave., Worcester. 
ACTON JAZZ CAFE (978-263-6161), 452 Great Rd., Acton. 
AN TUA NUA (262-2121), 835 Beacon St., Boston. 

ARIA 338-7080, 246 Tremont St., Boston. 

ARTSPACE (978-283-1381), 1 Center St., Gloucester. 
AS220 (401-831-9327), 115 Empire St., Providence, RI. 
ATLAS DANCE (437-0300), 3 Lansdowne St., Boston. 

THE ATTIC (964-6684), 107 R Union St., Newton Centre. 
AURORA (350-6001), 300 Congress St., Boston. 

AVALON (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE (576-1253), 1253 Cambridge St., 


Cambridge. 

BACKSTAGE (726-1110), Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. 
THE BANSHEE (436-9747), 934 Dorchester Ave., Dorch- 
ester. 

BAYOU BLUES CAFE (491-8989), 215 First St., Cambridge. 
THE BEACHCOMBER (479-8989), 797 Wollaston Beach 
BERT'S COVE (508-746-3330), Rte. 3A, Plymouth. 

BILL’S BAR (421-9678), 5 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
BISHOP'S PUB (351-7000), 1 Boylston Place, Boston. 
BLACKBURN TAVERN (978-282-1919), 2 Main St., 
Gloucester. 

BLACK ROSE (742-2286), 160 State St., Boston. 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN (508-238-9017), 402 Tumpike 
St., S, Easton. 

BLEACHERS (978-744-4328), 143 Washington St., Salem. 
BLUE SHAMROCK (978-458-1288), 105 Market St., Lowell. 
BLUESTONE BISTRO (254-8309), 1799 Comm. Ave., 


Brighton. 

BOB THE CHEF'S (536-6204), 604 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
BRENDAN BEHAN PUB (522-5386), 378 Centre St., Ja- 
maica Plain. 

BRIGADOON’S RESTAURANT (786-7777), 520 Washing- 


ton St., Quincy. 
B SIDE LOUNGE (354-0766), 92 Hampshire St., Cambridge. 
BULLFINCH’S (978-443-4094), 730 Boston Post Rd., Sud- 


bury. 

BULL RUN (978-425-4311), Rte.2A., Shirley. 

THE BURREN (776-6896), 247 Elm St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville. 

THE CALL (401-751-2255), 15 Elbow St., Providence, Ri. 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY (494-1994), 1 Kendall 
CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL (354-2685), 738 Mass. 
Ave., Central Sq., Cambridge. 

CARAVAN CLUB (781-284-9599), 1380 No. Shore Rd., Re- 
vere. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK (508-647-0179), 31 
Main St., Natick. 

CENTURY LOUNGE (401) 7' 1-2255, 150 Chestnut St., 
Providence, Ri. 

CHAPS (695-9500), 100 Warrenton St., Boston. 

CHIT CHAT LOUNGE (978-374-9710), 103 Washington St., 
Haverhill. ‘ 

CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE (491-9640), 421-425 
Washington St., Somerville. 

CLUB JULIANA (542-4411), at New Lei Jing Restaurant, 20 
Hudson St., Boston. 

CLUB NICOLE (267-2782), 40 Dalton St., Boston. 

CLUB PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St, Harvard Sq., 


Cambridge. 
CLUB STELLA (254-0554), 1234 Soldiers Field Rd., 


Brighton. 

CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Somerville. 
COLONIAL INN (978-369-9200), 48 Monument Sq., Con- 
cord. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (248-9700), Upstairs at Faneuil 
Hall, Boston. 

COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93 (888-TO-LAUGH), River 
Rd., Andover. 

COMEDY STUDIO (864-5311), at the Hong Kong, 1236 
Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. * 

COMMON GROUND (783-2071), 83-87 Harvard Ave., All- 
ston. 

COOGAN’S BLUFF (451-7415), 173 Milk St., Boston. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHASE HOUSE (800-401- 
2221), Pickering Wharf, Salem. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHINA BLOSSOM (800-401- 
2221), Rte. 125, North Andover. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE HOLIDAY INN (800-401-2221), 
Rte. 93/28, Randolph. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (781-729-2565), at 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. 

DICK’S LAST RESORT (267-8080), 55 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL (978-745-0139), 7 Dodge 
St., Salem. 

DRUID PUB (497-0965), 1357 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., 


THE ELEPHANT WALK CAMBRIDGE (492-6900), 2067 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

EMERALD CLUB (723-0121), 262 Friend St., Boston. 
EMILY’S (423-3649), 48 Winter St., Boston: 

ENCORE (338-7699), 275 Tremont St., Boston. 

ENVY (542-ENVY), 25 Boylston PI., Boston. 

EUROPA (482-3939), 51 Stuart St., Boston. 

THE EXCHANGE (726-7600), 148 State St., Boston. 
FRAN’S PLACE (781-598-5618), 776 Washington St., Lynn. 
GILREIN’S (508-791-BLUE), 802 Main St., Worcester. 
GIORDANO’S (978-352-7300), Rite. 97, Georgetown. 
GLENN'S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR (978-465-3811), 
44 Merrimac St., Newburyport. 

THE GOOD LIFE (451-2622), 28 Kingston St., Boston. 

THE GOOD LIFE UPTOWN (266-3030), 99 St. Botolph St., 
Boston. 

GRAND CANAL (523-1112), 57 Canal St., Boston. 


GREEN BRIAR (789-4100), 304 Washington St., Brighton. 


GREEN DRAGON (367-0055). 11 Marshall St., Boston. 
THE GREEN ROOM (401-351-7665), 145 Clifford St., Provi- 
dence, Ri. : 
STREET GRILL (876-1655), at Charlie's Tap, 280 
Green St., idge. 

THE GROG (978-465-8008), 13 Middle St., Newburyport. 
H20 (542-2215), at Mark's Crab House, 148 Northem Ave., 
Boston. 


HARPERS FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
HENNESSY'’S, (742-2121), 25 Union St., Boston. 
HIBERNIA (292-2333), 25 Kingston St., Boston. 

HOUSE OF BLUES (491-BLUE), 96 Winthrop St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. F 
mi ASYLUM THEATER (263-6887), 216 Hanover St, 


IPSWICH BAY BAR & GRILL (978-356-7006), 24-26 Ham- 


matt St., Ipswich. 

IRISH EMBASSY PUB (742-6618), 234 Friend St., Boston. 
JACOB MARLEY’S (781-631-5594), 9 Atlantic Ave., Marble- 
head. 

JACOB WIRTH RESTAURANT (338-8586), 33 Stuart St., 
Boston. 

JAKE IVORY’S (247-1222), 1 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
JAMES’S GATE (983-2000), 5 McBride St., Jamaica Plain. 
JIMBO’S SOUTH COMEDY SHOW (781-848-0300), 405 
Franklin St., Braintree. 

JIMMY O’KEEFE’S (781-324-9333), 118 Ferry St., Malden. 
JOHN HARVARD'S BREW HOUSE (868-3585), 33 Dun- 
ster St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-2004), 17 Holland St, Davis Sq., 
Somerville. 

JOHN STONE’S INN (508-881-1778), 179 Main St., Ash- 


land. 

JOSE McINTYRE’S (451-9460), 160 Milk St., Boston. 
KARMA CLUB (421-9595), 9 Lansdowne St., Boston. 

THE KELLS (782-9082), 161 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 Cardinal Medeiros Way, 
Cambridge. 

LAVA BAR (267-7707), 575 Comm. Ave., Boston. 

LES ZYGOMATES (542-5108), 129 South St., Boston. 
LINWOOD GRILLE (267-8644), 69 Kilmamock St., Boston. 
THE LIVING ROOM (401-521-5200), 25 Rathborne St., 
Providence, Ri. 

LIZARD LOUNGE (547-0759), 1667 Mass. Ave., below 
Cambridge Common Restaurant, Cambridge. 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL (508-363-1888), 89 Green St., 
Worcester. 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL (401-272-5876), 239 
Westminster St., Providence, Rl. 

MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., Cambridge. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE (227-9660), 300 Faneuil Hall Mkt, 
Boston. 

McGANN’S (227-4059), 197 Portland St., Boston. 

MET CAFE (401-861-2142), 130 Union St., Providence, Rl. 
MIDDLE EAST (497-0576), 472 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., 
Cambridge. 

MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 Washington St., Jamaica 
Plain 


MILKY WAY (524-3740), at Bella Luna, 405 Centre St., Ja- 
maica Plain. 

MR. DOOLEY’S TAVERN (338-5656), 77 Broad St., 
Boston. 

THE MODERN (536-2100), 36 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
MOUNT BLUE RESTAURANT (781-659-0050), 707 Main 
St., Norwell. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 Warrenton St., 
Boston. 

NICK’S KOWLOON (781-231-2500), Rte. 1 North, Saugus. 
NICK’S MAUI (508-482-0930), Rte. 1 North, Brockton. 
O’BRIENS (782-6245), 3 Harvard Ave., Allston. 

O'LEARY'’S (734-0049), 1010 Beacon St., Brookline, 

THE PALLADIUM (508-797-9696), 261 Main St., Worces- 
ter. 

PARKER’S BAR (227-8600), 60 School St., Boston. 
PAZZALUNA (781-231-5111), 168 Broadway, Saugus. 
PHOENIX LANDING (576-6260), 512 Mass. Ave., Cam- 


bridge. 
PHO REPUBLIQUE (262-0005), 1415 Washington St. 


Boston. 
PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE (508-752-4666), 151 
Plantation St., Worcester. 
PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE (482-2227), 74 Warrenton St., 


Boston. 
PLOUGH & STARS (441-3455), 912 Mass. Ave., Cam- 


bridge. 
PLYMOUTH BAY BREWING COMPANY (508-746-7222), 
56 Main St., 

PRAVDA 116 (482-7799), 116 Boylston St., Boston. 
PURPLE SHAMROCK (227-2060), 1 Union St., Boston. 
RALPH'S (508-753-9543), 98 Prescott St., Worcester. 
REFLECTIONS (508-991-7487), 497 Belleville Ave., New 
Bedford 


REGATTABAR (661-5000), Charles Hotel, Harvard Sq., 


Cambridge. 

RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL (497-0977), 315 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

RIO GRANDE CAFE (781-639-1828), 12 School St., Mar- 
blehead. 

THE ROXY (338-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge. 
SCULLERS (562-4111), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 
SEA NOTE (781-925-4300), 159 Nantasket Ave., Nantasket 
Beach. 

SHERBORN INN (508-655-9521), 33 North Main St., Sher- 
born 


SIT ‘N BULL PUB (978-897-7232), 163 Main St., Maynard. 
SKY BAR (623-5223), 518 Somerville Ave., Somerville. 
SLADES (442-4600), 958 Tremont St., Boston. 
SMITHWICKS (978-937-2111), 98 Middle St., Lowell. 

THE STATION (401-823-4660), 211 Cowesett Ave., West 
Warwick, Ri. 

SUGAR SHACK (351-2510), 1 Boylston Pi., Boston. 

THE TAP (347-0833), 19 Union St., Boston. 

TIR NA NOG (628-4300), 366A Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville. 

T.J.’S (781-322-4999), 13 Exchange St., Malden. 

TOAD (497-4950), 1912 Mass. Ave., Porter Sq., Cambridge. 
TOP OF THE HUB (536-1775), 52nd Floor, Prudential 
Tower, Boston. 

TOWN LINE LOUNGE (781-322-2101), Rte. 99, Malden. 
TRATTORIA IL PANINO (338-1000), 295 Franklin St., 
Boston. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-BEAR), 10 Brookline St., 
UF COFFEE LOUNGE (978-372-9660), 246 Winter St., 
Haverhill. 

UPSTAIRS LOUNGE (703-7364), at the Penalty Box, 65 
Causeway St., Boston. 

VENU (338-8061), 100 Warrenton St., Boston. 

VERTIGO (723-7277), 126 State St., Boston. 

VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB (781-986-4000), 6 Billings St., 


Randolph. : 
WALLY’S CAFE (424-1408), 427 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Westem Ave., Cam- 


bridge. .: 
WHITE HORSE TAVERN (254-6633), 116 Brighton Ave., 


Allston. 
WONDER BAR (351-COOL), 186 Harvard Ave., Allston. 
THE YARD ROCK (472-9383), 132 East Howard St., Quin- 


oe 
YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE (338-6999), 533 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 
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BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. At 

11:30 a.m., “Sunday Brunch” with Anthony 

Weller Jazz Duo. 

BLACK ROSE, Boston. Sunday's Well, 

Tony O'Riordan. 

BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. At 

11 a.m., Michele Kelly. At 5 p.m., “Seisiun.” 

BOB THE CHEF'S, Boston. “Sunday Jazz 

Brunch’ with Leo Stevens. 

BRENDAN BEHAN PUB, Jamaica Plain. 

Memphis Rockabilly. 

BULLFINCH’S, Sudbury. At 11 a.m., “Jazz 

Brunch.” 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room: 

“Irish Seisiun.” 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 

bridge. “Blues Jam” with Little Joe Cook. 

CARAVAN CLUB, Revere. Angelico. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, Nat- 

ick. At 4 p.m., “All Ages Rock Open Mic” with 

Route 9, Statue Factor, Seamless. 

CHAPS, Boston. “T-Dance,” old school 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. At 11 a.m., “Jazz 

Brunch.” At 8 p.m., Upstairs: “Colombian 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Seth Connelly. 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. At 10 a.m., 

Evelyn McDonald. At 7 p.m., Rob Gonzalez. 

DRUID PUB, Cambridge. At 6 p.m., “Tradi- 

tional Seisiun” with Shay Walker.-At 9 p.m., 

“Downtime” with DJ Kris. 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Latin house with DJ 

Gordo. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. “Blues Jam” with 

Dwight Perry. 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Grant Langford 

Trio. 

GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Swinging John- 

softs. 

THE GROG, Newburyport. Johnny A. 

HARPERS FERRY, Alliston. Rockett Band. 

HIBERNIA, Boston. “Push” with DJs Xan- 

thene and Joshua. 

HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Ben Swift 

Band, Blue Rags. 

IPSWICH BAY BAR & GRILL, Ipswich. Al 

Boudreau Quartet. 

JACOB MARLEY’S, Marblehead. John 

Ritzo. 

JOHN HARVARD'S BREW HOUSE, Cam- 

bridge. At noon, Gerard Evans. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 4:30 p.m., 

“Open Blues Jam.” At 9 p.m., “Salsa Danc- 

ing” with Rumba Na Ma. : 

JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashiand. At 11 a.m., 

“Jazz Brunch.” At 8 p.m., “Blues Jam” with 

Pete Henderson 

KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Latin 

Night.” 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Skunk, Tom 

Glynn Duo. 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “Pandora’s Box,” ‘60s 

Eurotica and more with DJ Vin 

THE LIVING ROOM, Providence, Ri. Drop 

Dead, Grief. 

LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. “Poetry 

Jam” with Jeff Robinson Trio. 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 

Disco Hell, Sugar Daddy. 

MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Walker, North 

Street, Miss Fortune. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: at 

6 p.m., “NOW Benefit” with Kris Delmhorst, 

Megan Toohey. At 10 p.m., “Toxic” with Ten- 

sion & Syndrome. Downstairs: Apples in 

Stereo, Essex Green, Starling. Corner: Balla 

Tounkara, Noah Maltsberger. 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. “Roots Reg- 

gae Night’ with DJs Junior Radigan and 

m. 

THE PALLADIUM, Worcester. Danzig, Six 

Feet Under, Converge, Disturbed. 

PAZZALUNA, Saugus. “XLR8,” house with 

DJs Souhleris & Spinelli. 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Ray Cor- 

vair Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Eric Wainnaina Group. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Larry Carlton. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. “Swing Night’ 

with B.J. Magoon & Drivin’ Sideways. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. At 4 p.m., Jacob's 

Plea. At 9 p.m., Johnny Come Latelies. 

TOAD, Cambridge. Sticky Situation. 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. “Interna- 

tional Night” with DJs Nino, Antoine, Giu- 
“Jano, and Giovanni. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 

Cross Mod, Daft, Samuel, Stick Figures. 

VENU, Boston. “Carnival,” Brazilian night 

with DJ Adilson. 

VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB, Randolph. 

“Caribbean Night.” 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Wally's Stepchil- 

dren. 

WHITE HORSE TAVERN, Alliston. Paul 

Rishell & Annie Raines. 

WONDER BAR, Allston. Johnny Horner/Joe 

McMahon Trio featuring Barry Ries. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. At 3 p.m., 

“Youth Open Mic” with Scott O’Brien. At 

8 p.m., “Boston’s Best Blues Jam” with 

Steve Murphy. 


MONDAY 1 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. “Ceremony,” goth & 
industrial. 

AXIS, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Static,” drag 
show with DJ Jay Ine and Mizery. 

BILL'S BAR, Boston. “Monsta Monday.” 
BLACK ROSE, Boston. Tony O'Riordan. 
BRENDAN BEHAN PUB, Jamaica Plain. 
“Double Jointed Sound Reggae Night.” 

B SIDE LOUNGE, Cambridge. “Lillis Local 
Rock Celebrity DJ Invitational.” 
BULLFINCH’S, Sudbury. Paul Broadnax & 
Peter Kontrimas. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. “Set Dancing” 
with Ger Cooney. Front Room: “Irish Seisi- 
un.” 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. “Open Mic” with Geoff Bartley. 
CHAPS, Boston. “Piano Open Mic” with 
Michelle Curry. ; 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. “Marcel Kopp 
Tribute.” 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Love 
Sauce. 


ENCORE, Boston. Michael Kreutz. 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Hip hop with DJ 
Dave G. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. “Jazz Jam” with 
Main South All-Stars. 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Waldron Ricks 
Trio. 

HIBERNIA, Boston. “Language,” drum ‘n 
bass night. 

HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Nina 


Storey. 

JIMMY O’KEEFE’S, Malden. Boston Irish. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Hot Tamale 
Brass Band. 

LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. Fringe. 
LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Provi- 
dence, Ri. Jimmy Cliff, Ital Fire. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: Tris- 
teza, Pizza, Kolya. 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. Naftule’s 
Dream. 

PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. Hip Hop 
& Reggae with DJs Voyager One & Suger- 
atchi. 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Lars 
Vegas. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Dave 
Smyth. 

TOAD, Cambridge. Tim Gearan Band, 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Garage Dogs. 


MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. Cheryl 


MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Dido, Tara 
MacLean. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: Damn 
Personals, Go, Statue Factor. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. “Open 
Jam” with Tam Lawlor. 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain, “Mary Mary's 
All-Star Karaoke.” 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Min- 


O’BRIENS, Allston. “Trash” with Dus Adri- 
enne and Steve. 

PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. “Lounge 
Night” with DJs Dino and Dave West. . 
PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. G.T. Arpe. 
PLYMOUTH BAY BREWING COMPANY, 
Plymouth. David Corcoran. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Konk. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Bruce Gertz/Ken Cer- 
venka Group. 

SHERBORN INN, Sherborn. Dave Whitney 
Quintet. 

T.J.’S, Malden. Delta 88. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Moon Patrol, North House, Soul Work, Sun- 
day Slide. 

VENU, Boston. “Milk,” house with DJ Os- 
heen. 


NINA STOREY plays the House of Blues on Monday. 


Downstairs: deep house with DJ Arsit. 
WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Jose Ramos & 
the Special Blend. 

WONDER BAR, Aliston. Johnny Horner/Joe 
McMahon Trio featuring Barry Ries. 


TUESDAY 2 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

AS220, Providence, Ri. Hal Crook Group, 
Rick & Keith's Show of Shows. 

BISHOP’S PUB, Boston. “Lounge Hang.” 
BLACK ROSE, Boston. Celtic Clan. Tony 
O'Riordan. 

BOB THE CHEF’S, Boston. Lionel Gi- 
radeau. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. “Open Mic” with 
Hagh McGowan. Front Room: “Irish Seisi- 
un.” 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. “Bluegrass Pickin’ Party.” 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, Nat- 
ick, “Jazz Jam.” 

CHAPS, Boston. Retro with DJs Danae and 
Michael Sheehan. 

CHIT CHAT LOUNGE, Haverhill. “Open 
Mic” with Paul Prue. 

CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE, 
Somerville. Chris Zahnieiter Trio. 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. “Brazil 2000” with 
host Andrea. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. “Biuesday” with 
Hatrack Gallagher & the Workingman's 
Band. 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Beantown 
Bar Band. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem. 
Fats Hammond. 

EMERALD CLUB, Boston. “international 
Night.” 

ENCORE, Boston. Bobby Femino. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “Pasha,” Latin 
and international with DJ Roger M. and 
house with DJ Raffi. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. “Folkin’ A’Cafe.” 
GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. “Ma- 
-— and Spirits," cabaret-style magic 


NAMING POSER Adachi Peat. 


HENNESSY’S, Boston. Patsey & Pat. 
HIBERNIA, Boston. Hip-hop with DJ Jere- 
my: 

JACOB MARLEY'S, Marbiehead. “Irish Sei- 
siun.” F 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Duke Levine. 
THE KELLS, Alliston. “Acoustic Open Mic” 
with Gary Gore. 

LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Alvin Terry 
Trio. 


WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Wally’s Stepchil- 
dren, 

WONDER BAR, Alliston. Wayne Escoffery 
Trio. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Brian Kelley 
Quartet. 


WEDNESDAY 3 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m., Root 
Motion. At 8 p.m., “Acoustic Open Mic” with 
hosts Fishken & Groves. 

ARIA, Boston. Mediterranean night with DJ 
Thanos. 

AS220, Providence, Ri. Erin McKeown, Eric 
Fontana, Alec Redfeam & Margie Wienk, 
Whispering to the Deaf. 

AXIS, Boston. Boston Rock Opera presents 
“For the Benefit ‘of Mr. Dee” with Gary 
Cherone, Kay Hanley, and more. 
BACKSTAGE, Boston. “Imagination” with 
DJs Freddy C. and Jonny C. 

BISHOP’S PUB, Boston. “Lounge Hang.” 
BLACK ROSE, Boston. Celtic Clan. Tony 
O'Riordan. 

BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. 
“Acoustic Open Mic” with Mark Purcell. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Bertrand 
Lawrence &J Place. Front Room: “Irish Sei- 
siun.” 

CANT: AB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 


CARAVAN CLUB, Revere. Joe Mack. 
CHAPS, Boston. Latino night with DJ Cae- 
sar Romero. 

CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE, 
Kurtz, Matt York, Nell Bryden, B-Side, Noah 
& Jay, Dianne Williams. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Sara Wheeler. 
CLUB STELLA, Brighton. Mood Elevators. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. “Salsa Night" with 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Jimmy Mazzy. 
COMMON GROUND, Allston. “What a Way 
to Go-Go,” mod night with DJ Vin. 

DICK’S LAST. RESORT, Boston. Jenera- 


tors. 

THE ELEPHANT WALK CAMBRIDGE, 
Cambridge. Who She Be. 
ENCORE, Boston. Michelle Currie. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “Musical May- 
hem? with DJ Jynx. 


FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Rage with DJ John “T 


B. 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. Little Red & the Rid- 


Continued on page'10 
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Rastiy 


(All Original Members) 


FRI MAY 12 
6PM DOORS /7PM SHOW 18+ 


279 Tremont Street, Boston 
Advance tickets available at all TicketMaster locations and for no service charge 


WED s/3 18+ $12 8PM 


Ss 


S 
DJ SOULCRACKER & THE CUDDLE SESSION 
presents OQOOO 


FRI s/s 8PM 18+ $12 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR. DEE W, 
PUSH STARS ANGRY SALAD 
ORBIT © RAMONA SILVA 


Tues, May 16, 8:00 pm 
Berklee Performance - so ha 
136 Mass Ave. Bosto 
CO00D0SODOOSOGOOOOCOOOOO0O0000 


Advance tickets at the Berklee Performance Center Box 
Office and all Ticketmaster locations. To charge-by-phone 
call Ticketmaster at 617-931-2000. 

Purchase online at ticketmaster.com 
OOOOCONOOOOONOOOOOCOO00oC00N0000 


presented by massconcerts www.massconcerts.com 


DANZIG 


U L 


THE DI! UPSTAIRS 


FRI 4/28 18+ $7 
ELAN PRESENTS 
REVE (X- MEMS. OF GROOVASAURUS), 
ALL THE QUEENS MEN 
LUNAR PLEXUS » ATOMIC FAN FARE 


ULTRASPANK 
EASTCIDE 


SUN 6PM 4/30 18+ $8 
NOW BENEFIT: 


LORI MCKENNA 
MEGHAN TOOHEY © KRIS DELMHORST 
10PM 18+ $5 
TOXIC 
COMMANDMENT 


TUES 5/2 18+ $7 8:30P 


SAT 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR. DEE W/ 
e 


BRENDAN SWEENY 
JENNIFER TEFT BAND 
UPCOMING 


AO) 5d a D 
uy, INT 


BOY SETS FIRE 


CORNER 


EARTH CRISIS 
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Jacques 


THE BLACK 
HORSE TAVERN 


Mira Smati 


Resturant & Club 


FULL MEDITERRANEAN CUISINE 
Open for Lunch & Dinner 
from Monday-Saturday 


Social Butterfly 
imal. Griffer 


Kira Smati 


Open Mi« 


w/ Rob Gonzalez 


Greek Night Every Thursday 
Armenian Night Every Friday 
Arabic Night Every Saturday 


Large Dance Floor 


Private Functions & All 
Special Ocasions 


96 School Street 
Watertown, MA 


F tions 


Rob Gonzalez 


Josh Ritter 


GIAN_ CARLO BUNSCAGLIO 


Sun. April 30 
PAT DONAHER 
VANESSA MORRIS 
~KIPPER TIN 


Mon. May 1 $9.95 Dinner Spedals — 
ee JIGGLE 7 sy 


MAGICIANS & SP HRITS (MAGIC) ume oe) 


28th 


Fri. April 


—t-letal el = 


Sat. 


Osheen 


April 29th 


Sat. May Gth 


| =felell= 
| =Fal =P 4 


| @Terer pen TOpm 
Proper Dre 
= Toveltlimers| 
172 Pine St 
sT=Te Vi 8) 4\\1 e4 = 


Hotline 


(401) 454-LIVE 
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GLENN'S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR, 


Hall. 

JIMMY O’KEEFE’S, Maiden. Daze Hill. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Da Vinci's Note- 
book, Siaid Cleves. 

JOHN STONE'S INN, Ashiand. “Open ic’ 
with John Burrows. 


KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m, “Good 


Karma,” gay night with host Misery. 

with host Leanne. 

LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Mark Gree! 
Trio. 

LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. Francine. 
LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 


Vf 
7 


nh 


) 
} 
i 
ie 


Purchase tx 


Walker, Sloppy Joe, Lunar SX. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. Touch. 
MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Mustard Plug, 
Edna's Goldfish, Catch 22. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: Kevin 
Kinney, Gibb Droll, Martha Wainwright. 
Downstairs: Mouse on Mars, Trans Am. 
MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. “Solaris,” elec- 
tronica with DJs Brother Cleve and Mark 


Flynn. 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 10 p.m., 
“Galera,” Latin night with DJ Mike C. 

THE PALLADIUM, Worcester. Ultraspank, 
Eastcide. 

PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. “Hump,” 
deep house, trance, techno, and more with 
DJs Caseroc and Shalako. 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Bad Art 
Ensemble. 

PRAVDA 116, Boston. European house 
with DJs Alex and Felix. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Larry Goldings 
Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. “Brazilian Night.” 
SCULLERS, Boston. New Black Eagle. 
SUGAR SHACK, Boston. “It,” house, hip 
hop, R&B, and reggae with DJ Bruno. 

THE TAP, Boston. Bruce Jacques. 

TOAD, Cambridge. Ken Clark Trio. 

TOWN LINE LOUNGE, Maiden. Little Wal- 
ter’s Time Machine. 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. “Greek 
Night.” 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Ten 
Commandos, A Street, Visible, inc., Troy's 
Bucket. 

VERTIGO, Boston. “Mediterranean Night.” 
WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Wally’s. Stepchil- 
dren. 

WHITE HORSE TAVERN, Allston. Equi- 
tone. 

WONDER BAR, Allston. Leo Bianco. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. “Early Bird 
Blues” with Rick “King” Russell. 


_ THURSDAY 4 


See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m., Tay- 
lor Goodall. At 8 p.m., “Blues Jam” with 
Mike Avery & Lenny Ball. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. Top-40 and hip hop 
with DJ Tim Collins. 

ARIA, Boston. Eurohaus and Latin house 
with DJs Eddy K andw.C. 

AS220, Providence, Ri. Melissa Ferrick, 
Her Serene Highness Princess Pearl of 
Providence, String Builder, Havanarama. 
AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “International 
Thursdays,” Eurohaus with DJ Manolo. In 
the Playhouse Latin Lounge: at 10 p.m., 
Latin and international music with DJ Antho- 


ny. 
AXIS, Boston. At 6 p.m., Letters to Cleo, 
Buffalo Tom. At 10 p.m., “Chrome,” house 
and trance with DJs John Debo and Ali 
Ajami plus special guest DJ Deep Dish. 

BACKSTAGE, Boston. “Adrenaline,” hard 
NY-style house with Jonny C. and Freddy 


TARA MACLEAN plays Karma on Thursday, May 4. 


C. 

BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. Monica 
Lynk Trio. 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. “The Underground” 
with DJ Mark Hamilton. 

BISHOP’S PUB, Boston. “Jazz from the 
Hip.” 

BLACK ROSE, Boston. Celtic Cian. Tony 
O'Riordan. 

BLEACHERS, Salem. Red Room: Last 
Call. 

BLUE SHAMROCK, Lowell. Six Going on 
Seven, Center of the Earth, Can't See 
Ahead, Dickwig von Balismen. 

BOB THE CHEF'S, Boston. Jose Ramos & 
the Special Blend. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room: 
“Irish Seisiun.” 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the 
Thrillers. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, Nat- 
ick. “Acoustic Open Mic” with host Eric Ger- 


at the HBCB box office, call 603.929.4100 or 


visit www.casinoballroom.com or any icketmaster location 


4s. 


ber. 

CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE, 

Somerville. Laurel Michaels Band, Clam- 

petts, Mike Oliver. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Rani Arbo, 

Daisy Mayhem. 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. “Tango Night.” 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. John Fitzsim- 

mons. 

COMMON GROUND, Aliston. DJ S.R. 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Chad 

LaMarsh. 

ENCORE, Boston. Michelle Currie. 

EUROPA, Boston. Downstairs: Latin house 

and freestyle. Upstairs: progressive house 

and trance with DJs Rick Naples and Rip 

Hernandez. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “Funkalicious” 

with DJ G-Squared. 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Retro with DJ Ma- 

belle. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Apartment Three. 

GLENN’S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR, 

Newburyport. Curtis Jerome Haynes. 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Waldron Ricks 

Quartet. © 

THE GOOD LIFE UPTOWN, Boston. Chris 

Allen Trio 

GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Spitting Vin- 

nies. 

GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. 

“Latin Night.” 

H20, Boston. “The “Dorm,” NYC house, 

disco, hip hop, reggae, and R&B with DJ 

Timmy D. 

HENNESSY’S, Boston. Undercover, 

Beloved Few. 

HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Tarbox 

Ramblers. 

IRISH EMBASSY PUB, Boston. Juniper's 

Daughter. 

JAKE IVORY’S, Boston. Josh Nelson, 

Paul Levesque. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Merrie Amster- 

burg, Dennis Brennan, Johnny A., Stefano, 

Asa Brebner, Richard Julian. 

JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashiand. Antler. 

KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 7:30 p.m., 

Dido, Tara MacLean. At 10 p.m., “Speed,” 

hip hop and R&B with DJs Bruno and 

Masta Millions. 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “The List,” soul and 

funk with DJs Fakts-One, 7L & guests. 

LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Jinga Trio. 

LINWOOD GRILLE, Boston. Superhoney, 

Mr. Lif & DJ Fakts-One, Allstonians, Major 
r. 

LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. Weisstro- 

nauts, John Hayden, Bamboo Steamers. 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 

Pure Fiction, Recycled Dysfunction. 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Provi- 

dence, Ri. Pat McGee Band, Howie Day. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. Brian 

Walkley. 

MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Supergrass. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: Him, 

Five Style, White Hassle. Downstairs: US 

Bombs, Union 13, Tiger Army, Explosion. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. -“Dyke 

Night.” 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. Strangemen, 

Slide, Little A. 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Down- 

tempo Lounge” with DJ Ricky Fatts. 

MOUNT BLUE RESTAURANT, Norwell. 

Juli Ford, 

PARKER'S BAR, Boston. Rose Jamieson. 

PAZZALUNA, Saugus. “Retroactive,” ‘70s 

and ‘80s hits with DJ Billy Costa. 

PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. “Ele- 

ments,” drum n’ bass with DJs Crook and 

Lenore. 

PHO REPUBLIQUE, Boston. “Sting of the 

Scorpion Bowl,” funky downtempo & deep 

house grooves with DJ Brother Cleve. 

PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE, 

Worcester. 19. 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Tom 








THE ROXY, Boston. “The Latin Quarter,” 
salsa and merengue. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Daniel tan Smith Quin- 
tet. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Dave Liebman Quar- 
tet. 

SHERBORN INN, Sherborn. New Black 


Eagle. 

SKY BAR, Somerville. Josh Lederman & 
los Diablos, Benders, Fernachur. — 
SLADES, Boston. John Dougherty Trio. 
THE TAP, Boston. Gordie Milne. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Ronan Quinn, 
Johnny Come Latelies. 

TOAD, Cambridge. Paved Country. 
TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. “Young 
Professionals Club.” 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Sheila Divine, Gravel Pit, Baby Ray, De- 
tails. 

UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “Atomic 
Lounge,” swing dancing with DJ Big Daddy. 
VENU, Boston. “Swank,” Top 40 and house 
with DJ Adilson. 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. “Latin Jazz.” 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. “Three 
Stripes,” hip hop and reggae with DJ G- 
Spin. 

WONDER BAR, Aliston. Grant Langford 
Quartet. 

YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston. 
“Liquid” with DJs Chris DeSimone and Jynx. 


comedy 
nm 


THURSDAY 27 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. “Sit- 
com.” 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston>*The R- 
Rated Hypnotist, ” Frank Santos. 

COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93, An- 
dover. “Boston Comedy Showcase.” 
COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. “Thursday 
Night Fights” starring Tim Mcintyre. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 


Boston. “Comedie du Jour,” Greg Ro- 
drigues. 

IMPROV ASYLUM THEATER, Boston. 
“Improv Night.” 


JIMBO’S SOUTH COMEDY SHOW, Brain- 
tree. Dick Doherty, Annette Pollack, Katie 
Grady, Cal Verduchi, Steven Leach, Eric 
Cannon. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. “Next 
Big Star Competition” with Ed McMahon. 


FRIDAY 28 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. 
“TheaterSports vs. Sitcom.” 
COMEDY CONNECTION, 
Nelson. 

COMEDY PALACE AT. GRILL 93, An- 
dover. “Joey & Maria's Comedy Wedding.” 
COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. “Bad Poet- 
ry Society” with special - Charles 
Laquidara. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHASE 
HOUSE, Salem. D.J. Hazard, Phil Smith, 
Chris Oake. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHINA BLOS- 
SOM, North Andover. Dick Doherty, Brett 
Duggan, Matt Jablow. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE HOLIDAY 
INN, Randolph. Chance Langton, Jesse 
Emmett, Brian Flowers. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. Jim Colliton. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. “Next 
Big Star Competition” with Ed McMahon. 
NICK’S KOWLOON, Saugus. Paul 
Nardizzi, Marc Riley, Johnny K. 


SATURDAY 29 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Bob 
Nelson. 

COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93, An- 
dover. Joey DeVito. 

COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. Rick Jenk- 
ins, Myq Kaplan, Amanda Hall, lan Maisel. 

DICK. DOHERTY’S AT THE CHASE 
HOUSE, Salem. D.J. Hazard, Phil Smith, 
Chris Oake. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHINA BLOS- 
SOM, North Andover. Dick Doherty, Brett 
Duggan, Matt Jablow. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE HOLIDAY 
INN, Randolph. Chance Langton, Jesse 
Emmett, Brian Flowers. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. Jim Colliton. 

NICK’S KOWLOON, Saugus. Paul 
Nardizzi, Marc Riley, Johnny K. 

NICK’S MAUI, Brockton. Robbie Printz, 
Rich Ceisler, Dan Miller. 


SUNDAY 30 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. “Black 
Comedy Explosion” hosted by Johnathan 
Gates. 

COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93, An- 
dover. “Boston Comedy Showcase.” 
COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. “Commu- 
nity Research Initiative Benefit” with D.J. 
Hazard, Tony V., Tim Mcintire, Sam Wal- 
ters, Kyria Abrahams. 


MONDAY 1 . 


Boston. Bob 


See Club Directory for phone,numbers and- | 


addresses. ; 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Kevin 
Knox. 


THURSDAY 4 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. “Sit- 
com,” k 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. “The R- 





COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93, An- 
dover. “Boston Comedy Showcase.” 
COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. “Thursday 
Night Fights” starring Tim Mcintyre. 
IMPROV ASYLUM THEATER, Boston. 
“Improv Night.” 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Teddy 
Bergeron, Tom Hayes, John Keating. 


concerts 


THURSDAY 27 

BAMBULE performs at 12:15 p.m-_ at Old 
South Meeting House, 310 Washington St., 
Boston. Tickets $4; 482-6439. 

RUBEN BLADES & EDITUS perform at 
7:30 p.m. at Northeastern University, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $25; 373- 
2247. 

BU JAZZ COMBOS perform at 8 p.m. at 
BU Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free; 353-3358. 

DARK STAR ORCHESTRA performs at 
8 p.m. at Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Sq. 
Somerville. Tickets $17.50; 931-2000. 
“FESTIVAL DEL RECUERDO” is at 8 p.m. 
at the Hernandez Cultural Center, 85 West 
Newton St., Boston. Tickets $10; (877) 
302-1707. 

OASIS AND TRAVIS perform at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Orpheum Theatre, 1 Hamilton PI., 
Boston. SOLD OUT. 

PROPER LADIES perform at 6:30 p.m. at 
Faneuil Branch Library, 419 Faneuil St., 
Brighton. Free; 782-6705. 


FRIDAY 28 

BOB FRANKE performs at 8 p.m. at New 
Song Cultural Center, 1047 Front St., S. 
Weymouth. Tickets $12; (781) 335-0249. 
LINCOLN CENTER JAZZ ORCHESTRA 
WITH WYNTON MARSALIS performs at 
8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $35-$50; 266-1200. 
EDWIN McCAIN performs at 8 p.m. at Mer- 
rimack College, Rites. 114 & 125, North An- 
dover. Tickets $15; (978) 837-5000. 
“NORDIC NIGHTS” features performances 
by JPP, Vasen, and Annbjorg Lien at 
8 p.m. at Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Sq. 
Somerville. Tickets $20-$25; 876-4275. 
JEFF ROBINSON TRIO performs at 8 p.m. 
at Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $7; 547-6789. 

SAMBOSSA, SOUNDS OF BRAZIL per- 
form at 8 p.m. at Danforth Museum of Art, 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Tickets $15; 
(508) 620-0050. 


SATURDAY 29 

PAUL BROADNAX QUARTET performs at 
8 p.m. at Christ Episcopal Church, 1132 
Highland Ave., Needham. Tickets $13; 
965-4424. 

CHUCK BRODSKY AND ARNOLD & 
GRETZ perform at 8 p.m. at Avon Baptist 
Church, 119 N. Main St., Avon. Tickets 
$10; (508) 339-1109. 

“HERB POMEROY 70TH BIRTHDAY 
CONCERT” is at 8 p.m. at Kresge Auditori- 
um, MIT, 48 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tick- 
ets $5; 253-2826. 

FRED HO & THE AFRO-ASIAN ENSEM- 
BLE perform at 8 p.m. at Institute of Con- 
temporary Art Theater, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston. Tickets $16; 868-3172, 

LATE BLOOMERS AND THE NICKELS 
perform at 8 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 
71 Eighth St., New Bedford. Tickets $4; 
(508) 994-9686. 

EDWIN McCAIN performs at 8 p.m. at 
Regis College, 235 Wellesley St., Weston. 
Tickets $15; (781) 768-7070. 

RICHARD SHINDELL AND JESS KLEIN 
perform at 8 p.m. at Somerville Theatre, 55 
Davis Sq., Somerville. Tickets $20; 628- 
3390. 

SMASHING PUMPKINS perform at 8 p.m. 
at Tsongas Arena, 300 Arcand Dr., Lowell. 
SOLD OUT; 228-6000. 

WARRANT performs at 8 p.m. at Hampton 
Beach Casino Ballroom, 169 Ocean Bivd., 
Hampton, NH. Tickets $12; 931-2000. 
SUSAN WERNER performs at 8 p.m. at 
First Parish Unitarian Church, Great Plain 
& Dedharn Aves., Needham. Tickets $16; 
(781) 444-7478, 


SUNDAY 30 

BIG & PHAT JAZZ ORCHESTRA performs 
the music of Dick Lowell at 7 p.m. at 
Church of Our Saviour, Carlton & Mon- 
mouth Sts., Brookline. Tickets $10; 364- 
2243. 

“BROOKLINE COMMUNITY FOLK FESTI- 
VAL” features performances by Bill 
Staines and others from 2 to 5 p.m. at 
Brookline High School, 115 Greenough St., 
Brookline. Tickets $10; 730-2700. 

COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA performs at 
7:30 p.m. at Temple Emanu-El, 393 At- 
lantic Ave., Marblehead. Tickets $18; (781) 
631-9300. 

KING SUNNY ADE & HIS AFRICAN 
BEATS performs at 7:30 p.m. at Somerville 
Theatre, 55 Davis Sq., Somerville. Tickets 
$22-$28; 876-4275. 

“THE MUSIC OF DICK LOWELL” features 
performances by the Big & Phat Jazz Or- 
chestra at 7 p.m. at Church of Our Saviour, 
Carlton & Monmouth Sts., Brookline. Tick- 
ets $10; 364-2243. 

VONDA SHEPARD performs at 7 p.m. at 
North Shore Music Theatre, 62 Dunham 
Rd., Beverly. Tickets $28-$35; (978) 232- 
7200. : 


TUESDAY 2 

NINE INCH NAILS AND A PERFECT CIR- 
CLE pertorm at-8 p.m. at Worcester's Cen- 
trum Centre, 50 Foster St, Worcester. 
SOLD OUT; 931-2000. 

WEEN periorm at 7 p.m. at Somerville The- 
atre, 55°: Davis 3 Somervilig. Tickets 
$19.50; 931-2000. ee: be 





WEDNESDAY 3 

NINE INCH NAILS AND A PERFECT CiR- 
CLE perform at 8 p.m. at Providence Civic 
Center, 1 LaSalle Sq., Providence, Ri. Tick- 
ets $31-$44; 931-2000. 


THURSDAY 4 

MAGONIA performs at 8 p.m. at Zeitgeist 
Gallery, 312 Broadway, Cambridge. $5 do- 
nation; 876-2182. 

MAKOTO TAKENAKA QUARTET performs 


at 8 p.m. at Wellesley College, 106 Central 
St., Wellesley. Free; (781) 283-3226. 


LASSICAL 


THURSDAY 27 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTED BY SEIJI OZAWA performs 
Mahler's Symphony No. 2, Resurrection, 
with soprano Nancy Argenta, mezzo-sopra- 
no Florence Quivar, ang, the Tanglewood 
Festival Chorus (conducted by John Oliver) 
at 10:30 a.m. and 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 
301 Mass. Ave.; Boston. Tickets $24-$79, 
$14.50 for the moming rehearsal; 266-1200. 
HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY CONDUCT- 
ED BY CHRISTOPHER HOGWOOD pre- 
sents “Vivaldi and His Violins” Thurs.-Fri. at 
8 p.m. at Old South Church, 645 Boylston 
St., Boston, and Sat.-Sun. at 3 p.m. at Jor- 
dan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Fri. 
and Sat. performances are officially sold out, 
tickets $25-$49 for Thurs. and Sun. perfor- 
mances; 266-3605. 

MASTERWORKS CHORALE AND AREA 
HIGH-SCHOOL CHORUSES perform works 
by Copland, Schubert, and Haydn at 7:30 
p.m. at Concord-Carlisle High School, 500 
Walden St., Concord. Tickets $5; (781) 235- 
6210. 


FRIDAY 28 

BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
performs Mozart's String Divertimento in E- 
flat K. 563 and the Schoenberg/Riehn cham- 
ber arrangement of Mahler's Das Lied von 
der Erde, with tenor Gordon Gietz and con- 
tralto Marion Dry, Fri. at 7:30 p.m. at Jordan 
Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston, and Sun. 
at 7:30’p.m. at Sanders Theatre, 45 Quincy 
St., Cambridge. Tickets $16-$40; 349-0086. 
BOSTON CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTED BY STEPHEN LIPSITT performs 
Beethoven's Creatures of Prometheus 
Overture, Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, 
with Peter Zazotsky, and Schubert's Sym- 
phony No. 3, Fri. at 8 p.m. and Sun. at 3 
p.m. at Faneuil Hall, Boston. Tickets $18- 
$35; 423-3883. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTED BY SElJI OZAWA performs Mes- 
siaen’s Turangalila-symphonie, with pianist 
Pierre-Laurent Aimard and Takashi Harada 
on ondes Martenot, at 1:30 p.m. at Sympho- 
ny Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$24-$79; 266-1200. 

MIT CONCERT CHOIR performs works by 
Hindemith, Copland, and others at 8 p.m. at 
Kresge Auditorium, MIT, 48 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Tickets $5; 253-2826 

OPERA AT LONGY performs Fri.-Sat. at 8 
p.m. at Longy School of Music, 27 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Free; 876-0956. 

TEMPLE SINAI MUSIC performs works by 
Yehezkel Braun at 8:30 p.m. at Temple 
Sinai, 50 Sewall Ave., Brookline. Free; 277- 
5888. 

WALDEN ROYAL CHAPEL PERCUSSION 
ORCHESTRA performs at 8 p.m. at An- 
dover Chapel, 45 Francis St., Cambridge. 
Free; 354-0763. 

GEOFFREY WIETING gives an organ 
recital at 12:15 p.m. at Trinity Church, Cop- 
ley Sq., Boston. Donations accepted; 536- 
7545. 

HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY CONDUCT- 
ED BY CHRISTOPHER HOGWOOD. See 
listing for Thurs. 


SATURDAY 29 

BOSTON MUSICA VIVA performs Shirish 
Korde's. Chitra at 8 p.m. at the Tsai Perfor- 
mance Center, 685 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $17; 354-6910. 

BOSTON PHILHARMONIC performs De- 
bussy's Prélude a l'aprés-midi d'un faune, 
Ravel's Piano Concerto for the Left Hand, 
with Stephen Drury, and Stravinsky's Le 
sacre du printemps Sat. at 8 p.m. at Jordan 
Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston, and Sun. 
at 3 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, 45 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $22-$45; 868-6696. 
BOSTON VIRTUOS! perform works by 
Ravel and Mendelssohn at 8 p.m. at the 
First and Second Church, 66 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tickets $20; 547-8860. 

“BU CHORAL ENSEMBLES CONCERT” is 
at 1:30 p.m. at Marsh Chapel, 735 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Free; 353-8790. 

“BU OPERA INSTITUTE GRADUATION 
RECITAL” is at 8 p.m. at BU Concert Halil, 
855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 353-8790. 
GABRIEL! CONSORT DIRECTED BY 
PAUL McCREESH performs Cristobal de 
Morales's Requiem, Music for Philip |! at 8 
p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tickets $18-$42; 661-1812. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE MOZART SOCI 
ETY ORCHESTRA performs works by 
Schubert and, Shostakovich at 8 p.m. in 
Paine Hall in the Harvard University Music 
Building (Law School -Yard), Cambridge. 
Tickets $8; 496-2222. 

INDIAN HILL SYMPHONY performs 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 9 at 8 p.m. at 
SunBridge Auditorium, Rte. 2, Concord. 
Tickets $15-$35; (978) 486-0540. 

“NAKED MUSIC: EXPOSING MOZART, 
STRAVINSKY, AND MESSIAEN” is pre- 


sented Sat. at 8 p.m. and Sun. at 3 p.m. in | # 


Harvard University's Adams House Lower 
Common Room, 26 Plympton St. Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $5; 496-2222. 

ORIANA CONSORT presents “A Spring 
Bouquet of Madrigals” at 8 p.m. at St- John’s 
Episcopal Church, t Roanoke. Ave., Ja- 
maica Plain, Tickets $10; 524-2999. 
PHILLIPS FACULTY CHAM- 
Gen PLAN B pevicrm work by Beene 
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Don’t miss the action on Wednesdays! 
Ladies receive 25% off pool time - four ladies shoot for FREE! 

























Boston Billiard Club 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston [617] 536-POOL www.bostonbilliardclub.com 
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Continued from page 11 
and Dvorak at 7:30 p.m. at Phillips Acade- 
my, 180 Main St., Andover. Free; (978) 749- 
4995. 
SPLENDID CENTURY performs works by 
Rameau, Corrette, and others at 8 p.m. at 
St. James Episcopal Church, 1991 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $10; 628-2647. 
HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY CONDUCT- 
ED BY CHRISTOPHER HOGWOOD. See 
listing for Thurs. 
OPERA AT LONGY. See listing tor Fr 


SUNDAY 30 


BAVERSTAM CHAMBER EN : 


56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Tickets $5; 547- 
6789. 

BOSTON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA per- 
forms works by Dvorak and Shostakovich at 
3 p.m. at the First and Second Church, 66 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets $15; 267- 
6730. 

“BRANDEIS FACULTY RECITAL” is at 8 
p.m. at Brandeis University, 415 South St., 
Waltham. Free; (781) 736-3400. 

PHOEBE CARRAI performs cello music by 
Bach at 7 p.m. at Longy School of Music, 27 
Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $12; 876- 
0956. 

DINOSAUR MUSIC ENSEMBLE performs 
works by Christian Wolff, Tod Machover, 
and others at 8 p.m. at the First and Second 
Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. Tick- 
ets $12; 482-3852. 

EMMANUEL MUSIC performs works by 
Schubert at 4 p.m. at Suffolk University, 41 
Temple St., Boston. Tickets $18; 536-3356. 

ENSEMBLE ROSSIGNOL performs works 
by Schubert, Messiaen, and others at 2 p.m. 


(7 27 Very 7 Y 


THE 2000 JAZZ FESTIVAL 


Concertix (617)876 -7777 


www.concertix.com 


at Newton Free Library, 330 Homer St., 
Newton. Free; 552-7145. 

KATHRYN FIELDS performs vocal music at 
3 p.m. at Boston Conservatory, 8 the Fen- 
way, Boston. Free; 912-9142. 

FINE ARTS CHORALE performs works by 
Maurice Durufié at 5 p.m. at Old South 
Union Congregational Church, 25 
Columbian St., South Weymouth. Tickets 
$12.50; (800) 230-7555. 

DANIEL FORGER Ili performs organ music 
by Widor, Buxtehude, and Bach at 3 p.m. at 
North-Prospect United Church of Christ, 
1803 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 547- 
1448. 

HARVARD GROUP FOR NEW MUSIC per- 
forms student works at 8 p.m. in Paine Hall 
in the Harvard University Music Building 
(Law School Yard), Cambridge. Free; 496- 
6013. 

SOPHIE LAM performs flute music by 
Bach, Poot, and others at 3 p.m. at Phillips 
Academy, 180 Main St., Andover. Free; 
(978) 749-4995 

MAGICAL STRINGS perform at 7:30 p.m 
at Wellesley Friends Meeting House, 26 
Benvenue St., Wellesley. Tickets $12; (508) 
647-9389. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA REGIONAL AU- 
DITIONS WINNERS perform at 3 p.m. at 
Regis College, 235 Wellesley St., Weston 
Tickets $20-$25; (781) 768-7070. 

NEW ENGLAND STRING ENSEMBLE per- 
forms works by Mendelssohn, Harold Shap- 
ero, and Tchaikovsky at 3 p.m. at the First 
Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $20; 931-2000. 
KENNETH KAMAL SCOTT performs vocal 
music by Gershwin, Strauss, and others at 
7:30 p.m. at Brookline Music School, 25 


The Chopin’ Block Pub 


Live Jazz 
Every Wednesday with: 
The Jazz Farmers 
open jam session featuring many of 
Boston's best jazzmen 
10-2 AM free 
Every Thursday with: 

The Mingus Three 
performing the music of Charles Mingus 
10-2 AM free 
724 Huntington Ave. 
greenline E-train to Brigham Circle 
734-4177 


Thurs. 4/27". Brenda Hopkins 
Fri. 4/28*- Eguie Castrillo Group 
Sat. 4/29"- Noz Mo Kings 
Sun 4/30". Big Band Sunday w/ 


The Ryles Jazz Orchestra 4-7pm 


Tues. 5/2 Bruce Gertz/ Ken Cervenka Group 


Wed. 5/3" 
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AZZANOVA Band 


DAVE LIEBMAN 


QUARTET: Featuring Vic Juris, Tony Marino, 
seiner Aen 


Kennard Rd., Brookline. Free; 277-4593. 
JEFFRY STEELE performs guitar music by 
Bach at 4 p.m. at Endicott College Chapel, 
376 Hale St., Beverly. Tickets $10; (978) 
282-3106. 

SANJAY SUBRAMANIAN performs Car- 
natic vocal music at 4 p.m. at MIT's Tang 
Center, Wadsworth and Amherst Sts., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $15; 258-7971. 

YOUTH PRO MUSICA performs works by 
Schubert, Schumann, and others at 5 p.m. 
at St. Peter's Episcopal Church, 838 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Donations accepted; 666- 
6087. 

ZORGINA presents “Non Mi Lassar Morire! 


~ Love Songs from the Late Middle Ages into 


the Renaissance” at 3 p.m. in the Remis Au- 
ditorium, Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston. Tickets $20; 369-3306. 
BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY. 
See listing for Fri. 

BOSTON CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA. See 
listing for Fri. 

BOSTON PHILHARMONIC. See listing for 
Sat. 

HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY CONDUCT- 


ED BY CHRISTOPHER HOGWOOD. See 


listing for Thurs. 
“NAKED MUSIC: EXPOSING MOZART, 


STRAVINSKY, AND MESSIAEN.” See list- 
ing for Sat. 


MONDAY 1 

“BU CHORAL ENSEMBLES CONCERT” 
is at 8 p.m. at BU Concert Hall, 855 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Free; 353-8790. 

NEC CHAMBER PLAYERS perform works 
by Bach at 7:30 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; 585-1122. 


TUESDAY 2 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY CHORAL EN- 
SEMBLES perform at 8 p.m. at St. Cecilia’s 
Church, 18 Belvidere St., Boston. Free; 
912-9142. 


cert” at 8 p.m. at the Tsai Performance Cen- 
ter, 685 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 353- 
8724. 

LONGITUDE performs works by John 
Adams and others at 8 p.m. at Longy 
School of Music, 27 Garden St, Cambridge. 
Free; 876-0956. 

NEC HONORS BRASS TRIO performs 
works by Beethoven, Handel, and others at 
12:15 p.m. at King’s Chapel, 58 Tremont 
St., Boston. Free; 227-2155. 

“OPENING NIGHT AT THE POPS” is at 8 
p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $94.75-$134.75; 266-1200. 
ERIC ROSENBLITH ‘AND GABRIEL CHO- 
DOS perform works for violin and piano by 
Beethoven, Busoni, and Schubert at 8 p.m. 
at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Free; 585-1122. 


WEDNESDAY 3 

BOSTON POPS perform at 8 p.m. at Sym- 
phony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$16.75-$51 .75; 266-1200. 

HUI 

Joe Maneri and-others at 8 p.m. atth ae 
and Second Church, 66 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $10; 267-2877. 

“LONGY SHOWCASE RECITAL” is at 
12:15 p.m. at the Cathedral Church of ‘St. 
Paul, 138 Tremont St., Boston. $2 donation; 
482-4826. 

SALLY MANIKIAN performs piano music 
by Rachmaninov, Chopin, and others at 7 
p.m. at Phillips Academy, 180 Main St., An- 
dover. Free; (978) 749-4995. 


THURSDAY 4 

BOSTON POPS CONDUCTED BY 
RICHARD HAYMAN presents “Gershwin!” 
at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. This performance is officially 
sold out. 


dance 
PERFORMANCE 


THURSDAY 27 

ALVIN AILEY AMERICAN DANCE THE- 
ATER perfofms Thurs. at 8 p.m. (Ron 
Brown's Grace, Jawole Willa Jo Zollar's C- 
Sharp Street — B-Flat Avenue, and Alvin 
Ailey's Revelations), Fri. at 8 p.m. (Hans 
von Manen’s Polish Pieces, John Butler's 
After Eden, Ulysses Dove's Episodes, and 
Judith Jamison’s Hymn), Sat. at 2 p.m. (Ju- 
dith Jamison’s Divining, Bill T. Jones's 
Fever Swamp, and Alvin Ailey’s Night’Crea- 
tures and Revelations) and 8 p.m. (Divining, 
Fever Swamp, Redha's Lettres d'Amour, 
and Revelations), and Sun. at 3 p.m. (same 
program as Thurs.) at the Wang Theatre, 
270 Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $35-$55; 
(800) 447-7400. 

SAVION GLOVER performs Thurs. at 7 
p.m., Fri. at 8 p.m., Sat. at 2 and 8 p.m., and 
Sun. at 1 p.m. at the Shubert Theatre, 265 
Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $21.50- 
$52.50; (800) 447-7400. 


FRIDAY 28 

RAGAMALA MUSIC & DANCE THEATER 
performs classical Indian dance at 8 p.m. at 
Babson College, Babson Park, Wellesley. 
Tickets. $12;,{781) 239-5682. 

“TAP JAM” is at 8 p.m. at Dance Complex, 
536 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 547- 
ALVIN AILEY AMERICAN DANCE THE- 
ATER. See listing for Thurs. 

SAVION GLOVER. See listing for Thurs. 


SATURDAY 29 
KRAKOWIAK POLISH DANCERS & 
SINGERS is at 7:30 p.m. at Massasoit 
Community College, Rte. 27, Brockton. 
Tickets $14; (508) 427-1234. 

ALVIN AILEY AMERICAN DANCE THE- 
ATER. See listing for Thurs. 

SAVION GLOVER. See listing for Thurs. 


SUNDAY 30 
JULIA POND AND JEFFREY SMITH per- 
form original dance works at 2 p.m. at the 


at Dance Complex, 536 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $12; 547-9363. 


son's Cleopatra at 7 p.m. at the Wang The- 
atre, 270 Tremont St., Boston. Tickets 
$12.50-$73; (800) 447-7400. 


PARTICIPATORY | 


THURSDAY 27 
BEGINNERS’ TWO-STEP DANCE is every 
Thursday at 6:30 p.m. at Carpenters Dance 
Hall, 1 Southville Rd., Southborough. Tick- 
ets $7; (508) 485-2040. 

DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES are 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. at Vincent's Nightclub, 6 
Billings St., Randolph, Fri. and Sat. at 8 
p.m. at the Village Green, Rite. 1 North, 
Danvers, and Sun. at 8 p.m. at Raphael's, 1 
Enterprise Dr., North Quincy. Tickets $5-$7; 
(978) 443-8131. 

EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE is at 8 p.m. at First Unitarian 
Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Tick- 
ets $6; 491-6083. 

NEW ENGLAND CONTRAS AND 
SQUARES is at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall, 688 
Huron Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $5; 354- 
1340. 

SALSA AND MERENGUE DANCING is 
from 8:30 p.m. fo 1 a.m. at Ryles Jazz Club 
(second floor), 212 Hampshire St, Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $7-$12; 876-9330. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE is at’8 p.m. 
with a beginners’ dance at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., Salem: 
Tickets $2; (978) 745-2229. 


FRIDAY 28 

BALKAN DANCE is at 8 p.m. at Dance Stu- 
dio, 466 Franklin St., Melrose. Tickets $7; 
840-2362. 

222?BALKAN DANCE PARTY is from 8 to 
11 p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 21 
Marathon St., Arlington. Tickets $3; (781) 
648-6887. 

DANCE FRIDAY is an open-style dance at 
8:30 p.m. at the Rug Cutter's Studio, 23 
Main St., Watertown. Tickets $7; 924-7276. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE is at 8 
p.m. at Park Ave. Congregational Church, 
Paul Revere Rd., Arlington Heights. Tickets 
$6, $4 for students; 491-6083. 

SOUTH SHORE SINGLES DANCE is from 
8:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. at the VFW Abing- 
ton Post, 30 Central St., Abington. Tickets 
$8; (781) 331-0021. 

TRADITIONAL NEW ENGLAND SQUARE 
AND CONTRA DANCE is at 8 p.m. at AMC 
Headquarters, 4 Joy St., Boston. Tickets $7; 
876-0715. 

DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES. See 
listing for Thurs. 


SATURDAY 29 
BALLROOM DANCE is from 8:30 p.m. to 
midnight at Phillips Congregational Church, 
111 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown: Tickets $9; 
(508) 875-1007. 

BULGARIAN DANCE PARTY is from 8 to 
10 p.m. at Park Ave. Congregational 
Church, Paul Revere Rd., Arlington Heights. 
Tickets $6; 491-6083. 

CHOREOGRAPHY WORKSHOP WITH 
BRIAN CRABTREE is at 2:30 p.m. at 
Dance Complex, 536 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $12; 547-9363. 

FOLK ARTS CENTER INTERNATIONAL 
FOLK DANCE PARTY is from 8 to 11 p.m. 
at First Unitarian Church, 404 Concord 
Ave., Belmont. Tickets $7; 491-6083. 

GAY AND LESBIAN CONTRA DANCE is 
from 7:30 to 11 p.m. at First Church Unitari- 
an Universalist, Centre and Eliot Sts., Ja- 
maica Plain. Tickets $6, $5 before 8 p.m.; 
522-1115. 

NEW ENGLAND CONTRAS AND 
SQUARES is at 8 p.m. at Scout House, 74 
Waiden St., Concord. Tickets $6; 547-7781. 
RYLES DANCE HALL is at 9 p.m. at Ryles 
Jazz Club (second floor), 212 Hampshire 
St., Cambridge. Tickets $12; 876-9330. 
SINGLES EXECUTIVE CLUB COCKTAIL 
PARTY AND SINGLES DANCE is at 9 p.m. 
at the Sheraton Hotel, 100 Cabot St.; Need- 
ham. Tickets $15; (781) 283-0400. 

DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES. See 
listing-for Thurs. 


SUNDAY 30 

EAST COAST SWING AND TWO-STEP is 
at 7 p.m. at Ashland Country Dance Hall, 
162 West Union St., Ashiand. Tickets $4- 
$8; (508) 435-0950. 

INTERNATIONAL. DANCE INSTRUCTION 
is at 1 p.m. at the Folk Arts Center Office, 
1950 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $6; 
734-5215. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING is from 
7:30 to 11 p.m. with instruction at 7 p.m. at 
the Stratton Student Center's Sala de Puer- 
to Rico (second floor), MIT, 84 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $1; 
253-FOLK. 

ISRAELI DANCING is at 11 a.m. at Temple 
Israel, Longwood Ave. and Plymouth St., 
Boston, Tickets $5; 566-3960. 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING is at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radeliffe Hillel, 52 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $3, $2 for students; 
254-HORA. ie 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 6:30 
to 8:30 p.m. at the Chutch of Our Saviour, 
25 Monmouth St., Brookline. Tickets. $4; 
SWING DANCE with instruction and live 


- Gontinued-on page 14 
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Continued from page 12 
band is at 6 p.m. at the Sit N’ Bull Pub, 163 
— Maynard. Tickets $8; (978) 897- 


pee SYATT'S SINGLES DANCES. See 
listing for Thurs. 


MONDAY 1 

BALKAN DANCE CLASS is at 7:30 p.m. at 
Green Street Studio, 185 Green St., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $12; 840-2362. 

GREEK FOLK DANCING is from 7 to 9 
p.m. at the Taxiarchae Greek Orthodox 
Church, 25 Ave., Watertown. Tick- 
ets $10; 547-1095. 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING is at 8 p.m. at 
Temple Kehillath israel, 384 Harvard Ave., 
Brookline. Tickets $4, $3 for students; 776- 
8327 

LINE DANCE is at 7 p.m. at Carpenters 
Dance Hall, 1 Southville Rd., Southborough. 
Tickets $7; (508) 485-2040. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CON- 
TRAS features music by Yankee Ingenuity 
at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Tickets $6; (781) 272-0396. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 7:45 
to 10:30 p.m. at the Central Square YWCA, 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Tickets $6; 484- 
0950. 


TUESDAY 2 

BALKAN DANCE is at 8:30 p.m. at Sava 
Serbian Orthodox Church, 33 West Water 
St., Wakefield. Tickets $7; 246-9663. 
COUNTRY DANCE SOCIETY TUESDAY 
SERIES is from 8 to 10:30 p.m. at Old Cam- 
bridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave.; 
Cambridge. Tickets $6, $3 for students and 
seniors; 354-1340 

FOLK DANCING BY THE FOUNTAIN is 
from 7:30 to 10 p.m. at Copley Square Park, 
Boston. Free; 491-6084 


WEDNESDAY 3 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 7:30 
to 10:30 p.m. at Park Ave. Congregational 
Church, Paul Revere Rd., Arlington Heights. 
Tickets $6, $3 for students; 354-1340. 
FRAMINGHAM INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE is from 8 to 10:30 p.m. at Fayville 
Village Hall, Central and Grove Sts., South- 
borough. Tickets $3.50; (508) 872-4110. ° 
ISRAEL! DANCE is at 7:30 p.m. with in- 
struction at 7 p.m. at.the Stratton Student 
Center's Sala de Puerto Rico (second floor), 
MIT, 84 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 253- 
FOLK: 

SWING, BALLROOM, AND LATIN DANC- 
ING is at 8 p.m. at Carpenters Dance Halll, 1 
Southville Rd., Southborough. Tickets $7; 
(508) 485-2040, 


THURSDAY 4 


BEGINNERS’ TWO-STEP DANCE. See 


listing for previous Thurs. 

DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES. See 
listing for previous Thurs. 

EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE. See listing for previous Thurs. 
NEW ENGLAND CONTRAS AND 
SQUARES. See listing for previous Thurs. 
SALSA AND MERENGUE DANCING. See 
listing for previous Thurs. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE. See listing 
for previous Thurs. 


events 


THURSDAY 27 

BC ARTS FESTIVAL is Thurs.-Fri. from noon 
to. 10 p.m. at Boston College; 140 Comm. 
Ave., Chestnut Hill. Free; 552-4800. 
ENVIRONMENTAL CAREER SEMINAR is 
at 6:30 p.m. at Dudley Branch Library, 65 
Warren St., Roxbury. Free; 442-6186. 

ROSS HAMLIN presents “Both Weighs,” a 
at 8 p.m. at Mobius, 354 Congress St. 
Boston. Tickets $10; 542-7416. 

TRAVIS IN-STORE is at 3 p.m. at Newbury 
Comics, 332 Newbury St., Boston, Free; 236- 
4930. 


FRIDAY 28 
BC ARTS FESTIVAL. See listing for Thurs. 
ROSS HAMLIN. See listing for Thurs. 


SATURDAY 29 

CAPE COD LIGHTS EXPEDITION leaves at 
10:30 a.m. from Boston Harbor Cruises, Long 
Wharf, Boston. Tickets $33; (781) 740-4290. 
DAVIS SQUARE HISTORICAL WALKING 
TOUR is at 1 p.m. at Somerville Library West 
Branch, College Ave., Somerville. Tickets 
$10; 623-5000. ; 

ELECTRONICS PERFORMANCE NIGHT is 
at 8 p.m. at Mass. College of Art, 621 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Free; 232-1555. 

FINE ART APPRAISAL DAY is at 9:30 a.m. 
at G.A.R. Hall, 157-Old Main St, Marshfield 
Hills. Tickets $10; (781) 837-8091. , 
FINE ART AUCTION is at 7 p.m. at Beth Ei 
Temple Center, 2 Concord Ave., Belmont. 
Tickets $10; 484-6668. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY POWWOW is from 
noon to 7 p.m. at Harvard Science Center, 
Kirkland & Oxford Sts., Cambridge. Free: 
495-9058. 

PROM FASHION SHOW is at 1 p:m. at Lord 
& Taylor Court, North Shore Mall, Peabody. 
Free; (978) 531-3440. , 

SPRING CRAWL starts at 1 p.m. at Lilly's, 29 
Quincy Mit. Rd., Boston. Tickets $11; (800) 


ANNBJORG LIEN performs Friday at the Somerville 


Theatre. 








Free; 542-4000. 


WEDNESDAY 3 
THE J CONNECTION SALSA SOCIAL is at 
6 p.m. at the Modem, 36: Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Tickets $10; 312-5410. 


THURSDAY 4 
ENVIRONMENTAL CAREER SEMINAR is 
at 6:30 p.m. at Dudley Branch Library, 65 
Warren St., Roxbury. Free; 442-6186. 
“WATER! STEAM! MOVEMENT! SOUND!” 
is a performance piece at Thurs.-Sat. 8 p.m. 
at Mobius, 354 Congress St., Boston. Tickets 
$10; 542-7416. : 


fairs 


FRIDAY 28 

CULTURAL SURVIVAL CRAFT BAZAAR is 
Fri-Sun. from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. in Harvard 
Yard, Cambridge. Free; 441-5704. 


SATURDAY 29 

ANTIQUE AMERICAN GLASSWARE 
SHOW & SALE is Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and Sun. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at JFK Junior 
High School, Lexington St., Waltham. Tickets 
$4; 387-0017. 

NEW ENGLAND TRANSLATORS ASSOCI- 
ATION EXHIBITION & CONFERENCE is 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at Boston College, 140 
Comm. Ave., Chestnut Hill. Tickets $20; 734- 
8418. 

PHOTOGRAPHICA SHOW & SALE is Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sun. from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. at Waltham High School, 617 Lex- 
ington St,, Waltham. Tickets $5; 965-0807. 
SHEEPSHEARING FESTIVAL is from 
10 a.m.to.4 p.m. at Gore Place, 52 Gore St, 
Waltham. Tickets $6; (781) 894-2798. 
SPRING BOOK SALE is Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m., Sun. from 10 a.m. to 3.p.m., and Mon. 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m.at Somerville Public Li- 
brary, 79 Highland Ave., Somerville. Free; 
623-5000. 


SPRING GARDENING FESTIVAL is fron 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at Tranquil Lake Nursery;45 
River St., Rehoboth. Free; (508) 252-4002. 
USED BOOK SALE is Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. and Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. at Cam- 
bridge Public Library, 449 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge. Free; 876-6255. 

CULTURAL SURVIVAL CRAFT BAZAAR. 
See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 30 

ELECTRONICS SCIENCE FAIR is at 1 p.m. 
at Mass. College of Art, 621 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; 232-1555. 

ANTIQUE AMERICAN GLASSWARE 
SHOW & SALE. See listing for Sat. 
CULTURAL SURVIVAL Cnart BAZAAR. 
See listing for Fri. : 
PHOTOGRAPHICA SHOW & SALE. See 
listing for Sat. 

SPRING BOOK SALE. See isting 

USED BOOK SALE Sora rat 


MONDAY 1 

JOB FAIR is from 10 a.m: to 4:30 p.m. at 
Sheraton Hotel, 39 Dalton St., Boston. Tick- 
ets $10; 367-6165. : 


THE TOWNS?” is at 5:30 p.m. at Hellenic Cul- 
tural Center, 25 Bigelow Ave., Watertown. 
Tickets $20; 916-1017. 


THURSDAY 27 
DESIGN HOME GALA is a benefit for AIDS 
Action Committee at 5:30 p.m. at Westin 


Hotel, 70 Third Ave., Waltham. Tickets $75; 
450-1325. 


FRIDAY 28 

“CLEOPATRA’S BALL” is a benefit for 
Boston Ballet at 6:30 p.m. at Seaport Hotel, 
164 Northem Ave., Boston. Tickets $325; 
695-6950. 

UNITED CEREBRAL PALSY ASSOCIA- 
TION “GOIN’ PLACES” GALA is at 7 p.m. at 
Fairmont Copley Plaza Hotel, 138 St. James 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $100; 926-5480. 


SATURDAY 29 
FOUNDATION FIGHTING BLINDNESS 
“SEEING IS BELIEVING” BALL is at 
6:30 p.m, at Hyatt Regency Hotel, 575 Memo- 
tial Dr., Cambridge. Tickets $90-$150; (781) 
334-4542. 


SUNDAY 30 

BROOKLINE CHORUS GALA CELEBRA- 
TION is at 5:30 p.m. at Veronique Ballroom, 
20 Chapel St.; Brookline. Tickets $60; 738- 
8302. 

FLANNERY O’CONNOR LITERARY BENE- 
FIT is at 3 p.m. at Union Club, 8 Park St, 
Boston. Tickets $25; 345-1315. . 

HELP FOR ABUSED WOMEN & THEIR 
CHILDREN WALK is at 2 p.m. at Museum 
Place, Essex & Church Sts., Salem. Dona- 
tions accepted; (978) 744-8552. 

MARCH OF DIMES WALKAMERICA is at 
11 a.m. at MDC Hatch Shell, Charles River 
Esplanade, Boston. Donations accepted; 
(800) BIG-WALK. 


gay & 
lesbian 


a 


SATURDAY 29 

BAYARD RUSTIN COMMUNITY BREAK- 
FAST is at 10:30 a.m. at JFK Library & Muse- 
um, Columbia Point, Boston. Free; 450-1644. 


Free; 499-2000. 
“WINNERS: A RETROSPECTIVE OF THE 
WASHINGTON PRIZE READING” is ‘at 
7 p.m. at Brookline Booksmith, 279 Harvard 
St., Brookline. Free; 566-6660. 

JOE KURMASKIE reads from his Metal Cow- 
boy at 8 p.m. at Rhythm & Muse, 403A Cen- 
tre St., Jamaica Plain. Free; 524-3816. 


DAVID LEHMAN reads from*his The Daily 


Mirror at 6 p.m. at Borders, 10-24 School St., 
Boston. Free; 557-7188. 

POETS LIVE!” is at 7 p.m. at 
Medford Public Library, 111 High St, Med- 
ford. Free; (781) 395-7950. . 
EDVARD RADZINSKY discusses his The 
Rasputin File at 7 p.m. at Wordsworth Books, 
30 Brattle St., Cambridge. Free; 354-5201. 
DENNIS RYAN discusses his The Boston 
Irish at 7 p.m. at Lower Mills Branch Library, 
27 Richmond St., Dorchester. Free; 298- 
7841. 
ANTHONY SAMMARCO discusses his 
Dorchester il at 7 p.m. at Uphams Comer 
Branch Library, 500 Columbia Rd., Dorch- 
ester. Free; 265-0139. 
DUNCAN SINGS-ALONE reads from Sprint- 
ing Backwards to God at 7 p.m. at Harvard 
Square Coop, 1400 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; 499-2000. 
WILLIE WEIR reads from his Spokesongs at 
8 p.m. at Rhythm & Muse, 403A Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain. Free; 524-3816. 


FRIDAY 28 

DAVID BRODER discusses his Democracy 
Derailed at 7 p.m. at Harvard Square Coop, 
1400 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 499- 
2000. 


 RODNEY JONES reads from his Elegy for 


theSouthem Drawl at 8 p.m. at the Sackler 
Museum, Harvard University, 485 Broadway, 
Cambridge. Tickets $5; 547-4648. 

KATE LIGHT reads poetry at 7:30 p.m. at 
Jamicaway Books & Gifts, 676 Centre St., Ja- 
maica Plain. Free; 983-3204. 

MANNING MARABLE & LEITH MULLINGS 
discuss their Let Nobody Tum Us Around at 
3 p.m. at Harvard Book Store, 1256 Mass. 


‘Ave., Cambridge. Free; 661-1515, 


“MARIE JEAN PHILIP AMERICAN SIGN 
LANGUAGE POETRY & STORYTELLING 
COMPETITION” is at 10 a.m. at Northeast- 
em University, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Free; 373-3064. 

JACK McCARTHY reads poetry at 7:30 p.m. 
at Borders, 255 Grossman Dr., Braintree. 
Free; 723-3716. 

DENNIS RYAN signs his Images of America 
at 12:30 p.m. at Borders,10-24 School St., 


Children at 2:30 p.m. at Kennedy School of 
Govemment, Harvard University, 79 JFK St., 
Cambridge. Free; 495-5819. 

LLOYD SCHWARTZ reads his translation of 
Cassiano Ricardo’s “Ladainha” at 7 p.m. in 
the Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, 
Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 536-5400, ext. 366. 
GLORIA STEINEM discusses her Revolution 
from Within at 6:30 p.m. at Borders, 10-24 
School St., Boston. Free; 557-7188. 


SATURDAY 29 

“POETRY OPEN MIC” with featured reader 
Su Millerz is at 7:30 p.m. at Daily Grind Cof- 
feehouse, Rte. 18, Bridgewater. Free; (508) 
833-3100. 

“POETRY OPEN MIC” is at 8 p.m. at Out of 
the Blue Gallery, 168 Brookline St, Cam- 
bridge. Donations accepted; 354-5287. 
SALLY SAMPSON signs her The Bake Sale 
Cookbook at 2 p.m. at Brookline Booksmith, 
279 Harvard St., Brookline. Free; 566-6660. 
JOHN WEINERS AND LYN LIFSHIN read 
poetry at 7:30 p.m. at Old West Church, 131 
Cambridge St., Boston. Tickets $10; 227- 
0845. 

RICK WINTERSON reads poetry at 2 p.m. at 
South Boston Branch Library, 646 E. Broad- 
way, South Boston. Free; 268-0180. 


SUNDAY 30 . 

“POETRY EXCHANGE” is a discussion 
group at 3 p.m. at the Harvard Square Coop, 
1400 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 499- 
2000. 

THE WORD WARRIORS read at noon at 
Publick Theater, 1175 Soldiers Field Ad., 
Brighton. Ticket $10; 227-0845. 


MONDAY 1 

“BARDIC POETRY & MUSIC JAM” is at 
7 p.m. at Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. Freé; 643-0029. 
ROBIN BECKER reads from her The Horse 
Fair at 8:15 p.m. at Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Tickets $3; 547-6789. 
JACK McCARTHY reads poetry at 8:30 p.m. 
at Blackthome Tavern, Rte. 138, Easton. 
Free; (508) 238-9017. 

JEFFREY MEHLMAN discusses his Emigre 
New York at 7 p.m, at the French Library, 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Free; 912-0426. 
“STONE SOUP POETRY OPEN MIC” is at 
7:30 p.m. at Zeitgeist Gallery, 312 Broadway, 
Cambridge. $3 donation; 227-0845. 
“ZOETROPE LIVE STORY” is at 7 p.m. at 
the Middle East, 472 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; 368-5165. 


TUESDAY 2 

“AGAPE POETRY OPEN MIC” with featured 
reader Marjorie Touzjian is at 8 p.m. at Com- 
munity Church of Boston, 565 Boylston St., 
Boston. $1 donation; 489-0519. 

CLEVE JONES discusses his Stitching a 
Revolution at 7 p.m. at Harvard Square Coop, 
1400 Mass, Ave., Cambridge. Free; 499- 
2000. 
JONATHAN KOZOL signs his Ordinary Res- 
urrections at 6 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall, 
Free; 661-1515. 


SUZANNE MATSON teads from her A Trick | 


of Nature at 7:30 p.m. at Newtonville Books, 
296 Walnut St., Newton. Free; 244-6619. 


DIKI TSERING signs his The Dalia Lama, My — 


Son at 7 p.m. at Wordsworth:Books, 30 Brat- 
tle St., Cambridge. Free; 354-5201. 

“UNDERGROUND RAILROAD BLACK PO- 
ETRY & SPOKEN WORD NIGHT” is at 
8 p.m. at Zeitgeist Gallery, 312 Broadway, 


Cambridge. $5 donation; 876-2182. 
WEDNESDAY 3 


BARBARA BRUNO signs her Worth Your 
Weight at 7:30 p.m. at Borders, 85 Worcester 
Rd., Framingham. Free; (508) 875-2321... 
FRANCES FITZGERALD discusses her Way 
Out There in the Blue at 6 p.m. in the Rabb 
Sq., Boston. Free; 661-1515. 

ELLEN GOODMAN & PATRICIA O'BRIEN 
discuss their / Know Just What You Mean at 
7 p.m. at Harvard Square Coop, 1400 Mass. 
JUDITH HEMSHEMEYER reads from her 
translations of the poetry of Anna Akhamato- 
va at 7 p.m. at Brookline Booksmith, 279 Har- 
vard St., Brookline. Free; 566-6660. 
MARCIA HUTCHINSON signs her 200 Ways 
to Love the Body You Have at 7:30 p.m. at 
Borders, 85 Worcester Rd., Framingham. 
Free; (508) 875-2321. 

DANIEL ROSE signs his Hiding Places at 
7 p.m. at Wordsworth Books, 30 Brattle St, 
Cambridge. Free; 354-5201. 


THURSDAY 4 

PETER BUNYARD discusses his GAIA in 
Action at 6 p.m. at South End Branch Library, 
685 Tremont St., Boston. Free; 536-8241. 
JUNE JORDAN reads from her Soldier, a 
Memoir at 7 p.m. at Jamicaway Books & 
Gifts, 676. Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Free; 
983-3204. 


DAVID KRUH discusses his Always Some- . 


thing Doing: Boston's Infamous Scollay 
Square at 7 p.m. at Faneuil Branch Library, 
419 Faneuil St., Brighton. Free; 782-6705. 
LIZ NELSON reads from her Newburyport: 
Stories from the Waterside at 7 p.m. at Bor- 
ders, 151 Andover St., Peabody. Free; (978) 
538-3003. 

MICHAEL PALIN discusses his Michael 
Palin's Hemingway's Adventures at 6 p.m. at 
Coolidge Comer Theatre, 290 Harvard St., 
Brookline. Tickets $2; 566-6660. 
TIM PARKS signs his 
Wordsworth Books, 30 
bridge. Free; 354-5201. 
“POETRY OPEN MIC” with featured reader 
Barbara Seagle is at 7:30 p.m. at Rhythm & 
Muse, 403A Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Dona- 
tions accepted; 524-3816. 

JOEL SLOMAN reads from his Cuban Jour- 
nal at 7 p.m. at MIT, 160 Memorial Dr., Cam- 
bridge. Free; 253-7894. 

JONATHAN WEINER discusses his Time, 
Love, Memory at 7 p.m. at Harvard Square 
Coop, 1400 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 
499-2000. 


talks 
ae 


THURSDAY 27 
“FACTIONAL STRIFE. AND REGIONAL 
SCHOOLS: MOSQUE BUILDING IN IRAN 
UNDER THE SALJUQS” is a lecture by 
Lorenz Kom at 5 p.m. at Fogg Museum, Har- 
vard University, 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Free; 495-2355. 

“FISH AND CHIMPS: GREAT EXPERI- 
MENTS IN EVOLUTION?” is a lecture by Les 
Kaufman at 5:30 p.m. at New England 
Aquarium, Central Whart, Boston. Free; 973- 
5295. 

“LIES, SISSIES, AND FIASCOES: NOTES 
ON MAKING A NEW KIND OF RADIO” is a 
lecture by Ira Glass at 7:30 p.m. at North- 
eastern University, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $15; 373-2247. 

“LOST SHIPS OF THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN” is a presentation at 7 p.m. at Har- 
vard University Science Center, Harvard 
Yard, Cambridge. Free; 495-4631. 

MCAS PANEL DISCUSSION is at 7 p.m. at 
Wheelock College, 180 The Riverway, 
Boston. Free; 879-2286. 

“NEW BLOOD, NEW VISIONS, NEW ART 
FOR NEW ENGLAND” is a discussion at 
7 p.m. at Brandeis University, 415 South St., 
Waltham. Free; (781) 736-3434. 

“THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE: THE MEDIA, 
THE CAMPAIGN, AND THE CITIZENS” is 
a symposium at 9 a.m. at Boston University 
School of Law, 765 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free; 353-4495, 

“HERB POMEROY: A CAREER RETRO- 
SPECTIVE” is a discussion at 7:30 p.m. at 
Killian Hall, MIT, 160 Memorial Dr., Cam- 
bridge. Free; 253-2826. 

“THEIR OWN PRIVATE ITALY: ISABELLA 
STEWART GARDNER AND STEPHEN A. 
WYNN AS COLLECTORS” is a lecture by 
Libby Lumpkin at 6:30 p.m. at the Gardner 
Museum, 280 The Fenway, Boston. Tickets 
$7; 278-5102. 

“WORKING AGAINST ODDS: DISABLED 
WOMEN’S WORK EXPERIENCE” is a dis- 
cussion at 12:30 p.m. at' Cheever House, 
828 Washington St., Wellesley. Free; (781) 
283-2500. 


FRIDAY 28 

“THE ARCHITECTURE OF LE CORBUSI- 
ER’S LA TOURETTE” is a lecture by Tout- 
flik Mentouri Fri. at 6 p.m. at the Boston Ar- 
chitectural Center, 320 Newbury St., Boston, 
and Tues. at’6:30 p.m. at the French Library, 
53 Marlborough St., Boston. Free; 266-4351. 
“THE ART OF DIRECTING A JAZZ EN- 
SEMBLE?” is a lecture by Herb Pomeroy at 
7 p.m. at Killian Hall, MIT, 160 Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge. Free; 253-2826. 

“REPORT BACK FROM GUATEMALA” is 
pyc ow pe oo Shapiro at 7:30 p.m. 


sca 


pa on tn 
9 a.m. at New England Aquarium, Central 
Wharf, Boston. Free; 973-5223. 

“THE HARBOR DEFENSES OF BOSTON 
FROM 1775 TO THE PRESENT” is a lec- 
ture by Arthur Milmore at 1 p.m. at Hyde 
Park Branch Library, 35 Harvard Ave., Hyde 


at 7 p.m. at 
St, Cam- 


te ire ia 


Park. Free; 361-2524. . 
SPARTACIST/SYC FORUM is at 3 p.m. at 
Harvard University Science Center, Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. Free; 666-9453. 

“WATER. FOR THE CITY” is a lecture by 
William Marchione at 12:30 p.m. at Faneuil 
Branch Library, 419 Faneuil St., Brighton. 
Free; 782-6705. 


SUNDAY 30 

“LABOR: A MARXIST VIEW OF THE 
STRUGGLE AHEAD” is a lecture by Steve 
Kirschbaum at 11 a.m. at Community 
Church of Boston, 565 Boylston St., Boston. 
Free; 266-6710. 

“MYER MYERS AND THE GOLDSMITH’S 
TRADE IN NEW YORK CITY, 1746-1795” 
is a lecture by David Barquist at 2 p.m. at 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave, 
Boston. Free; 369-3300. 

“UPGRADING JOB SKILLS IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS” is a lecture by Hameen 
Chernow at 10:30 a.m. at Longy School of 
Music, 1 Follen St., Cambridge. Free; 739- 
9050. 


MONDAY 1 

“AMERICAN TRAGEDY: REVISITING 
VIETNAM” is a lecture by David Kaiser at 
5:30 p.m. at JFK Library & Museum, 
Columbia Point, Boston. Free; 929-4571. 
“ANCIENT HERBAL TEAS” is a discussion 
at 7 p.m. at Tea-Tray in the Sky, 1796 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; 492-8327. 

“THE SMITHSONIAN UNIVERSE” is a lec- 
ture by Margaret Geller at 4 p.m. at Harvard- 
Smithsonian Center for Astrophysics, 60 
Garden St., Cambridge. Free; 495-7461. 
“WOMEN RULE: A TALK WITH 
BOSTON’S FEMALE ARTS LEADERS” is 
at 7 p.m. at Boston Ballet, 19 Clarendon St., 
Boston. Free; 456-6230. 


TUESDAY 2 

“THE DYNAMICS OF FASHION COS- 
TUME JEWELRY” is a lecture by Merilee 
Wolfson at 10:30 a.m. at North End Branch 
Library, 25 Parmenter St. Boston. Free; 
227-8135. 

COLIN POWELL speaks at 8 p.m. at Lowell 
Memorial Auditorium, 50 E. Merrimack St., 
Lowell. Tickets $15-$64; 931-2000. 

“THE ROAD TO EXCELLENCE IN LITER- 
ACY, ARTS, SCIENCE & SPORTS” is a 
lecture by Leonard Zaichkowsky at noon at 
Marsh Chapel, 735 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free; 353-3560. 

“THE ARCHITECTURE OF LE CORBUSI- 
ER’S LA TOURETTE.” See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 3 
“THE COLONIAL HOME, 1725-1780” is a 
lecture at 7 p.m. at Lyman Estate, 185 
Lyman St., Waltham. Tickets $18; 227-3957. 
EDUCATION FORUM is at 7 p.m. at 
Longfellow Hall, Harvard University, Appian 
Way, Cambridge. Free; 495-0740. 
“GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE 
SIEGE OF BOSTON” is a lecture by William 
Martin at 7 p.m. at Old South Meeting 
House, 310 Washington St., Boston. Tickets 
$5; 482-6439. 

“GOING BEYOND THE LIMITS OF LARGE 
SINGLE TELESCOPES: HISTORY AND 
LATEST DEVELOPMENTS OF OPTICAL 
STELLAR INTERFEROMETRY” is a lecture 


. pe sedan st institute, 


8212. 

“THE MUMMIES - OF CHINESE 
TURKESTAN” is a lecture by Elizabeth Bar- 
ber at 7:30 p.m. in the Remis Auditorium, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave, 
Boston. Tickets $12; 369-3306. 

“SOCIAL WELFARE POLICY” is a lecture 
by Ann Robbart at noon at Radcliffe College, 
69 Brattle St, Cambridge. Free; 496-3478. 
“SPIRITUALITY AND POLITICS FOR THE 
NEW MILLENNIUM” is a lecture by Neale 
Walsch at 7:30 p.m. at First Unitarian 
Church, 3 Church St., Cambridge. Free; 
495-2727. 

“THE ULTRAVIOLET SKY: FROM CELE- 
SCOPE TO FUSE” is a lecture by Andrea 
Dupree at 7:30 p.m. at the Museum of Sci- 
ence, Science Park, Boston. Free; 589- 
0270. 

WALTER CRONKITE AND NATALIE JA- 
COBSON speak at 8 p.m. at Salem State 
College, 352 Lafayette St., Salem. Tickets 
$15-$65; (978) 542-7550. 


THURSDAY 4 

“ELECTION 2000: WOMEN INVITED OR 
NOT?” is a lecture by Elizabeth Sherman at 
7 p.m. ‘at West Roxbury Branch Library, 
1961 Centre St., West Roxbury. Free; 325- 
3147. 

“FACING THE GRAIL: ORGANIZATIONAL 
CHANGE AND WORK-LIFE BALANCE” is 
a lecture by Nancer Ballard at 12:30 p.m. at 
Brandeis University, 415 South St., 
Waltham. Free; (781) 736-4882. 

“IN THE HALLS OF CHOSROU: SASANI- 
AN ART AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE ABBASID IMPERIAL STYLE” is a lec- 
ture by Thomas Leisten at 5 p.m. at Fogg 
Museum, Harvard University, 32 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Free; 495-2355. 

“THE LIFE AND ART OF GEORGIA 
O'KEEFE” is a lecture by Gershon Weisen- 
berg at 6:30 p.m. at East Boston Branch Li- 
brary, 276 Mefidian St., East Boston. Free; 
569-0271. 

“MOLASSES: FROM THE SLAVE TRADE 
TO THE GREAT FLOOD OF 1919” is a lec- 
ture by Anthony Sammarco-at 7 p.m. at Ori- 
ent Heights Branch Library, 18 Barnes Ave., 
East Boston. Free; 567-2516. 

“NASA'S. PLANETARY PROTECTION 
PROGRAM” is a lecture by John Rummel at 
6 p.m. at Harvard University, 24 Oxford St., 
Cambridge. Free; 496-6972. 

“SHABBAT HA-MALKAH: INSIDE THE 
SONGS OF THE SABBATH QUEEN” is a 
discussion at 7:30. p.m. at Hebrew College, 
43 Hawes St., Brookline. Tickets $10; 278- 
4939. 

“THE SPLENDOR OF THE TALL SHIPS” 
is a lecture by Arthur Milmore at 6:30 p.m. at 
North End Branch Library, 25 Parmenter St., 
Boston. Free; 227-8135. 





Shreves searches the world for artists renowned 


for their gold, their silver, their precious gems. A\nd, 


on Saturday, May 6th, for their chocolates. 


Creators of the feast: 29 Tlewhury, Ambrosia on Huntington, 


< Anage. <Mujourd hui at The Four Seasons, Aura at The 


Seapou Hotel, The Black Crow, Bob; the Chef's Gazz Café, Bomboa, Brew Moon, Chez Hemi, Clio, The Elephant Walk, 


Galleria Ntaliana, Hampshire House/r5 Chestnut, Henrietta’s 


Table, G's at the Winery, Dlashoba Valley Winery, LaBetiola, 


Legal Sea "C'spalier, Maison Robert, Mistral, Olives, One Mill Street, Radius, Red Clay, Rialto, Sidney's 
Hille, Tosca, ttorvia A Scalinatella, Tremont 647, Turner Fisheries, Ruby Wines, Lav. Azza Coffee, San Pellegrino 


Understandably, 
there are those here in 
Boston who are invariably 
compelled to devour the, 
world’s great works of art 
with unbridled passion, 
zeal and fervor. And as 
has been the custom now 
for the last several years, 
with a knife and fork. 

Lest you will suffer 
nightmares of a priceless 
Botticelli or van Gogh 
or Rubens falling victim 
to. a steak knife, allow 

“us to put your mind. at 
ease. For the works we 
speak of are fashioned not 


in oils, temperas and water- 


unlike those immorta]- 

ized by photographer 
William Wegman. 

Perhaps a lobster and 

mango Gauguin is 

more to your liking. 

A Dali in nougatine. 

A Magritte in baklava. 

All of it is undoubtedly 
memorable enough, 

but the event offers 

yet more enticemenits. 

A silent auction fea- 

turing original works 

of fine art. Live music. 

Prizes. Even an opportunity 

to meet the chefs and our judges, 
Susan Spungen, Jean Joho and 


The A\rt Institute of Boston at Lesley Anne Hawley. Mind you, the 


colors but in flour, eggs and 


sugar. In lobsters and mangoes. 


In chocolate and gelato. In 


papayas and pomegranates. 


College and Shreve, Crump & Low 
present 
Edible Art 2000 
Sat., May Oth at Shreve, Crump & 
Low, Boston For tickets and 
information call 617-349-8586 


most delectable part of the entire 
evening is that proceeds will go 
to benefit the Art Institute of 
Boston’s Scholarship Fund for 


disadvantaged and minority 


Because once again 
Shreve, Crump & Low is most fortunate and 
privileged to host one of Boston's most anticipated 


annual events to benefit the arts. Now, in its 


students without which so many young and 
talented artists’ potential might never be realized. 


Shreve, Crump & Low invites you to view 
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ste}} ge], | 


SUNDAY « JUNE 4 


LEADERSHIP CIRCLE 


MAJOR SPONSOR 


seventh year, Edible Art 2000 brings together over _ these incredible works of art 
thirty extraordinarily talented chefs representing for yourself on Saturday, 


some of the finest dining establishments in May 6 at our Boston 
Boston with each one creating a culinary mas store. Assuming, we MEDEA 
SPONSORS 


terpiece honoring their favorite work of art. can sufficiently con- 
By any measure, the results are breath- trol the appetites of 


taking. Imagine a liver pate Weimaraner not our staff until that time. 


SHREVE,CRUMP & LOW se a 20 


330 Boylston Street, Boston + The Mall at Chestnut Hill - (617) 267-9100 - For information, call 800-324-0222 
Stuff Magazine, Stuff@night and the Boston Phoenix are the official media sponsors of Edible Art 2000 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Don’t miss the ball 
on this great deal! 


Installation is only 
$9.95 when you order 
any Optimum Premium 
package. Plus, get a 
FREE Papa Gino’s Pizza 
when you order NESN. | 


$18 on Optimum 
Preferred or Gold! 


isn’t it time you got cable? With OptimumTV, you get MORE of what 
you love to watch. More up-to-the-second news, nail-biting sports, 
bring-your-family-closer entertainment, music, movies, comedy, drama, oe 


education and shopping. LC | 

Catch over 90 Red Sox games this season on NESN. Nothing gets — @ e 

you closer to New England sports than NESN. P 

And through this special offer, you get $9.95 installation with an ; ] C ] Ce S 
Optimum Premium Package, a great deal on Optimum Preferred a , X 


and Gold, and a FREE Papa Gino’s pizza when you order NESN. 
So don’t miss out ... call today. 


(617) 787-8888 
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galleries 


Admission to the following galleries is free, un- 
less otherwise noted. in addition to the hours list- 
ed here; many galleries are open by appoint- 
ment. Galleries are in Boston, except where indi- 
are listed under Photography. 

West Medford Open Studios is Sat-Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. Maps are available at Medford 
Public Library and Medford City Hall. Cail (781) 
483-3605. 


BACK BAY 
ALFRED J. WALKER FINE ART (247-1319), 
158 Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Permanent collection features American 
and Continental paintings and drawings of the 
19th and 20th centuries. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 14 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
May 3: paintings by Nancy Hagin. 

AMERICAN ROYAL ARTS ANIMATION ART 
GALLERY (424-0640), 166 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun., noon- 
6 p.m. Ongoing exhibitions of celluloids and 
drawings used in the production of cartoons and 
animated films. 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 129 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun., 
1-5 p.m. May 3-31: paintings by Scott Duce. 
Through April 30: “Esther Garcia Eder: inside 
and Out.” 

ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through April 30: works by 
Nathan Goldstein. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 
10 Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 am.- 
5:30 p.m. April 29-June 7: paintings by Michael 
Mazur. 

BARTON-RYAN GALLERY (867-0662), 38 
Newbury St. Boston. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m.; Sat., 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 13: 
“Pure Geography,” paintings and monotypes by 
Eric Aho. 

BETH URDANG GALLERY (424-8468), 14 
Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat, 10 am. to 
5:30 p.m. Through May 13: “Pop and After, 
1965-2000." 

BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER Mc- 
Cormick Gallery (262-5000), 320 Newbury ‘St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri-Sat, 
9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through May 
14: “North Bennett Street School Exhibit.” 
CAMELOT GALLERY (800-956-5618), 221 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-6 p.m. Features over 100 limited edi- 
tion canvas lithographs by Thomas Kinkade. 
CHAPPELL GALLERY (236-2255), 14 New- 
bury St, Boston Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through May 6: “Toshio lezumi: Illusions of 
Tranquility and Transformation.” 

CHASE GALLERY (859-7222), 129 Newbury 
St, Boston. Mon.-Sat, 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. May 3-30: works by Eric Sealine and Elisa 
Tenenbaum. Through May 1: still life paintings 
by Peter Plamondon. 

CHURCH OF THE COVENANT (266-7480), 67 
Newbury St, Boston. Call fof hours. Through 
June 11: “Lenten installation Project by Michael 


Dowling. 

CREIGER-DANE GALLERY (536-8088), 36 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. May 3-27: paintings by Miroslav Antic. 
Through April 29: works by Kate Sullivan and 
Christian Heckscher. 

ECLIPSE GALLERY (247-6730), 167 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
April 29: “Peter Clemons: Dune Shack Paint- 


ings. 
EXOTICAR MODEL GALLERY (267-8368), 
114 Newbury St., Boston. Call for hours. Ongo- 
ing: automotive art, novelty clothing, collectibles, 
die-cast models, and exotic cars. 

FRENCH LIBRARY AND CULTURAL CEN- 
TER: (266-4351), 53 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Tues.-Thurs., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Fri-Sat, 10 am.- 
5 p.m. Through May 6: “Foissac: An Artist's Re- 
tum" 

GALLERY 79 (262-5918), 79 Newbury St, 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs., 10 a.m.-6 p.m; Fii., 
9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through April 28: “Jocelyn 
O’Brien: Abstract Etchings.” 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St, 
Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 am.-5:30 p.m. Through 
April 29: works by George Nick. 

HARCUS GALLERY (451-3221), 6 Melrose St., 
Boston. Call for hours. Ongoing: Boston Group 
Artists show. 

HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (262-0550), 
14 Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 am.- 
5:30 p.m. Through May 2: works by Jim Melchert 
and Robert Cumming. 

INTERNATIONAL POSTER GALLERY (375- 
0076), 205 Newbury St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., noon-6 p.m. Through April 
30: “Bon Voyage! Vintage Posters from the 
Golden Age of Travel, 1900-1940.” 

JUST AFRICA GALLERY (536-1648), 201 
Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: contemporary stone 
sculptures by major and emerging artists from 
Zimbabwe, including works by Henry Mun- 
yaradzi and Gladman Zinyeka. 

KELLY BARRETTE FINE ART (266-2475), 129 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: revolving exhibit featur- 
ing works by Lisa Houck, Nancy Wagner, and 
others. 

KINGDOM FINE ARTS (266-1997), 173 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.-7 p.m. May 2- 
27: “Storm of Creation.” 

MPG (437-1596), 285° Newbury St, Boston. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Through May 8: “The View from the Highway,” 
paintings by Dimitri Cavender and Peter Roux. 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through May 13: works by Mitton Resnick and 
Jake Berthot. 


PEPPER GALLERY (236-4497), 38 Newbury 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through May 13: paintings by Harold Reddiciiffe. 
PUCKER GALLERY (267-9473), 171 Newbury 
St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun., 
1-5 p.m. Through May 10: “Fance Franck: Pure 
ROLLY-MICHAUX GALLERY (536-9898), 290 
Dartmouth St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 11 am.- 
5:30 p.m. Through August 31: “Masterworks on 


Paper/Recent Acquisitions. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through April 30: “in- 
— In the Window, First Floor. May 1-31: lamps 
by Kathryn Aheam. 

A TOUCH OF FRANCE GALLERY (262-0252), 
173 Newbury St, Boston. Tues.Sat., 11 a.m.- 
7 p.m.; Sun., 1-5.p.m. Ongoing: paintings by 
French artists. 

VIA GALLERY (424-1750), 83 Newbury St., 2nd 
Fl. Call for hours. Through April 29: “Maria 
Christina Ritz: Sealed for Your Protection.” 


SOUTH 

ARS LIBRI (357-4212), 560 Harrison Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat., 11 am- 
5 p.m. Permanent collection features rare and 
scholarly books in the fine arts. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS Mills 
Gallery (426-5000), 539 Tremont St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sun., 1-4 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 7-10 p.m. April 
28-June 25: ‘The Drawing Show.” Reception 
April 28, 6-8 p.m. 

BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 560 Harri- 
son Ave., Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. 
Through May 20: “Jennifer Hicks: A Part from 
Nature”; “Beverly Barber. Occupied Territories.” 
Reception April 29, 4-6 p.m. 

CLIFFORD-SMITH GALLERY (695-0255), 450 
Harrison Ave., 3rd Fi., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
11 am. 5 p.m. May 2-27: ‘Three from L.A.” 
Through April 29: “David Kelley and Liz Fiorenti- 
no: Vibrations Per Second.” 

FORT POINT ARTS COMMUNITY GALLERY 
(423-4299), 300 Summer St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-3 p.m.; Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through May 
26: “Descriptions/Depictions/Decisions.” Recep- 
tion April 30, 3-5 p.m.” 

GALLERY FIVE NORTH (426-8426), 354 
Congress St. #501, Boston. Thurs.-Sat., noon- 
5 p.m. Through May 4: “Jeff Kalin and Sue Kriof- 
sky: Maxi Minimal.” 

GALLERY FX (695-2808), 39 Thayer St., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through May 
20: “Landscapes.” 

GENOVESE/SULLIVAN GALLERY (426-9738), 
47 Thayer St. Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10:30 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m: Through May 3: wood fired clay by 
Rob Bamard. 

HAMILL GALLERY OF AFRICAN ART (442- 
8204) 2164 Washington St, Boston. Wed.-Sat., 
noon-6 p.m. Through June 3: “Eket Sculpture.” 
ILYA ROZDEN GALLERY (338-4695), 223 Har- 
rison Ave., Boston. Call for hours. April 27-28: 
works by Liz Linder. Reception April 27, 5-9 p.m, 
KAJI ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 1-5 p.m. April 29-May 
11; “Images of Japan.” Reception April 29, 7- 
9 p.m. Through April 27: “Group Watercolor Ex- 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 37 Thayer 
St, Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through 
April 29: “Self Will Run (Riot).” 

MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St, Boston. 
Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through April 29: “Sarah 
Smiley: The Virtual Beret Project.” 

SOUTH END BRANCH LIBRARY (536-8241), 
685 Tremont St., Boston. Mon.-Wed., 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m.; Thurs., noon-8 p.m.; Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sat, 10 am.2 p.m. Through June 1: “Linda 


Tubman Gallery (685-5377), 566 Columbus 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-8 p.m; Sat., 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through April 28: “New England 
Women of Color.” 


DOWNTOWN 

MAISON ROBERT (227-3370), in Old City Hall, 
45 School St, Boston. Mon.-Fri, 11:30 a.m.- 
9:30 p.m.; Sat., 5:30-10 p.m. Through May 6: 
works by Roz Farbush and Randa Khuri. 
SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES HEADQUAR- 
TERS (570-9105), 1 Bowdoin Sq., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. May 3-Oct. 6: “Newbury Fur- 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (345-0033), 
101 Arch St, Boston. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through April 28: “Drawing the Lines: Selections 
from Jewelers’ Sketchbooks.” 

ST. ANTHONY SHRINE (542-6440), 100 Arch 
St, Boston. Call for hours. Through May 15: 
works by Viktor Anufriev. 


ALLSTON SKIRT GALLERY (254-7027), 129 
Braintree St., Aliston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. 
Through April 29: “Drawing,” 

ARTS & MORE (522-0089), 31 Germania St., 
Jamaica Plain. Daily, 10:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Ongo- 
ing: works by Henry DeLeon, Roy Kavetsky, J. 
Gregory Cisneros, Michael Shores, and others. 
EGLESTON BRANCH LIBRARY (445-4340), 
2044 Columbus Ave., Roxbury. Call for hours. 
Through April 30: works by Christine Marolis. 
ELIAS FINE ART (783-1888), 120 Braintree St., 
Rear, Allston. Wed.-Sat., noon-S p.m. Through 
April 29: “Christian Boltanski: Favorite Objects.” 
GALLERY AT GREEN STREET (522-0000), 
141 Green St., Jamaica Plain. Wed.-Sat., noon- 
5 p.m.; Tues.-Thurs., 6-9 p.m. Through April 29: 
GROVE HALL BRANCH LIBRARY (427-3337), 
5 Crawiord St., Roxbury. Call for hours. Through 
April 29: works by Nandi Hajar Attya. 
HALLSPACE (989-9985), 31 Norfolk Aye., 
Boston. Mon.-Fii., noor-5 p.m. Through May 20: 
works by Doug Bell 4: 
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RUTKE’S BROTHER is part of “Julie Baer: Souls,” 
on display at Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center 


through May 17. 





PAOLO’S TRATTORIA (354-5287), 251 Main 
St, Charlestown. Call for hours. Through April 
30: watercolors by Dominique Lecomte. 
PARKER HILL BRANCH LIBRARY (427- 
3907), 1497 Tremont St., Roxbury. Call for 
hours. May 1-June 3: “Mission Hill Artist Associa- 
tion Exhibit.” Reception May 4, 6:30-8 p.m. 
REVOLVING MUSEUM (439-8617), 288-300 A 
St., Boston. Tues.-Fri., noon-6 p.m.; Thurs. until 
8 p.m. Through May 1: “Revelation for Revolu- 
A STRONG CUP OF COFFEE (282-3500), 112 
Stoughton St. Dorchester. Mon.-Sat., 7 a.m.- 
7 p.m. April 27-May 31: “Adrienne Campbell- 
Holt: Liminal Visuals.” Reception April 27, 6 p.m. 
WEST ROXBURY BRANCH LIBRARY (325- 
3147), 1961 Centre St, West Roxbury. Mon., 
Thurs., noon-8 p.m.; Tues.-Wed., 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m.; Fri.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through April 30 
paintings by Richard Arris. 


BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (776-3410), 1 
5 p.m, Through April 29: “Digital States.” 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION Lowell 
Street Gallery (876-0246), 25 Lowell St, Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m-6 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.- 
1 p.m. May 3-30: “National Prize Show.” 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CEN- 
TER (577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. 
Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through May 17: “That 
Which Was Lost and That Which Endures”; 
“Julie Baer. Souls.” Through May 3: “Institute of 
CHARRETTE GALLERY (495-0209), 44 Brattle 
St; Cambridge. Mon.-Fri, 8:30 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through April 30: illustrations and caricatures by 
Roger Jones. 
CITIZENS BANK CENTRAL SQUARE 
BRANCH (354-5287), 617 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Call for hours. Through April 30: paint- 
ings by Josh Labb. 
CRYSTAL BLUE BEADING CO. (923-2387), 
565 Mt. Aubum St., Watertown. Call for hours. 
May 2-24: beadwork sculpture by Ann 
Tevepaugh Mitchell. 
GALLERY BERSHAD (629-9400), 99 Dover 
St, Somerville. Wed.-Thurs;, Sun., noon-6 p.m.; 
Fri.-Sat., noon-8 p.m. April 29-June 4: digital im- 
agery by Maggie Taylor and Bill Hayward. 
MIDDLE EAST (864-EAST), 472 Mass. 
Ave.,Cambridge. Call for hours. Through May 5: 
works by David Shuster, Jack Moorefield, and 
Stickey. 
MOBILIA GALLERY (876-2109), 358 Huron 
Ave., Cambridge. Tues.-Fri, 11 a.m.-6 p.m.; 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 3: jewelry by 
Rachelle Thiewes; works by Bennett Bean. 
OUT OF THE BLUE GALLERY (354-5287), 168 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Wed.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Through May 31: ‘Third Anniversary 
Show." 
1369 COFFEEHOUSE (576-4600), 757 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Daily, 8 a.m.-10 p.m. Through 
April 30: works by Becky Kincead. 
UNIVERSITY PLACE GALLERY (876-0246), 
124 Mt. Aubum St, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri., 
8am.6p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-1 p.m. May 3-30: “Na- 
tional Prize Show.” Through April 30: “Inspira- 
tions of Nature.” 
WESTON GALLERY (876-2840), 106 Prospect 
St, Cambridge. Tues.-Fri., 1-7 p.m.; Sat. noon- 
5p.m. Through May 13: works by isabel Riley 
and Alice Ledogar. April 28: from 5 to 7 p.m., re- 
ZEITGEIST GALLERY (876-2182), 312 Broad- 
way, Cambridge. Thurs.-Sun., 2-7 p.m. April 27- 
May 14: woodcuts by Gloria Calderon; paintings 
by Francois Berelovitch. Reception April 29, 
6:30-8:30 p.m. 


NEWTON 


AU BON PAIN COOLIDGE CORNER (354- 
5287), 288 Harvard St., Brookline. Call for hours. 
Through April 30: drawings by John Clay. 

BOSTON SCULPTORS AT CHAPEL 


GALLERY (244-4039), 60 Highland St, West 
Newton. Wed.-Sun., 1-5:30 p.m. Through May 
21: works by Sally Fine. Reception April 30, 2- 
5 p.m. 

FEET OF CLAY POTTERY STUDIO (731- 
3262), 21 Station St., Brookline. Daily, 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m. May 4-7: “Spring Show & Sale.” Recep- 
tion May 4, 6-10 p.m. F 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER Starr Gallery (558-6485), 333 Nahan- 
ton St; Newton, Mon.-Thurs., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; 
Fri., 10 a.m.-2 p.m.; Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m.; Tues.- 
Wed., 6-9 p.m. Through May 21: “The Power to 
Enchant: Amulets and Talismans.” 
LYMAN-EYER GALLERY (964-3470), 1347 
Washington St., West Newton. Tues.-Fri., 4- 
7:30 p.m.; Sat., 11 a.m.-7:30 p.m.; Sun., 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through May 12: “Unknown Realities.” 
NEW ART CENTER (964-3424), 61 Washington 
Park, Newtonville, Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 
1-5 p.m. Through May 26: “Three Fabulists: Vi- 
sions of Fact and Fantasy”: works by Julie Gor 
and Ellen Schon. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 330 
Homier St., Newton Centre. Mon.-Thurs., 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m.; Fri., 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat, 9 am.-5 p.m; 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. May 2-30: “Robin. Litster: 
Rhythms, intuitions." Reception May 2, 6-8 p.m. 
Through April 27: “Dick O’Brien: Landscape Pot- 
pourri.” 

SHAKE THE TREE GALLERY (739-3505), 218 
Washington St, Brookline Village. Mon.-Thurs. 
10 am.-5:30 p.m.; Fri-Sat, 10 am.-9 p.m 
Through April 29: ‘The Story of the Yellow 
Dress,” installation by Wendy Costa. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
GALLERY X (508-992-2675), 169 William St., 
New Bedford. Wed.-Sun., 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Through April 30: “UMass-Dartmouth Senior Ar- 
tisanry Exhibition.” 

MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
(781-837-9400), 2000 Main St., Marshfield. Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission 
$3. Through June 30: “True to Life,” watercolors 
by Robert Verity Clem. 

VENTRESS LIBRARY (781-837-8091), Web- 
ster St., Marshfield. Mon.-Wed., 9:30 a.m.- 
9 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. Through May 6: paintings by Rose Gates. 
ZULLO GALLERY (508-359-3711), 456A Main 
St., Medfield. Sat.-Sun.; noon-5 p.m. Through 
April 30: “Medfield Public Schools Exhibit.” 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
ACACIA GALLERY (978-283-7200), 33 Main 
St, Gloucester. Wed.-Sun., 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 4: group show. Reception April 
30, 2-5 p.m. 

ARLINGTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS Gibbs 
Gallery (781-648-6220), 41 Foster St., Arlington. 
Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through May 12: ‘The 


ING ARTS (978-462-7336), Market Sq., New- 
buryport. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., noon- 
4 p.m. Through May 22: works by Ann McCrea 
and Naomi Evelan. 

MALDEN PUBLIC LIBRARY (781-324-0218), 
36 Salem St., Malden. Wed.-Thurs., 2-4 p.m., 6- 
8 p.m. April 30-May 17: works by Frederick Eid. 
Reception April 30, 2-4:30 p.m. 

MAXIMA GIFT SHOP AND ART GALLERY 
(781-470-3145), 212 Mass. Ave., Arlington. 
Mon.-Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
10 p.m.; Sun., noon- 6 p.m. April 30-June 30: 
group show. Reception April 30, 2-5 p.m. 
MINGO GALLERY (978-927-5964), 252 Cabot 
St. Beverly. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
May 19: works by Bill and Ruth Franson. 
NEWBURYPORT ART ASSOCIATION Sam 
Sargent Gallery (978-465-8769), 65 Water St., 
Newburyport. Daily, 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 
7: “Spring Fling.” Reception April 28, 7-9 p.m. 
OCMULGEE POTTERY AND GALLERY (978- 
356-0636), 317 High Street, Ipswich. Mon.-Sat., 
9 am.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through April 
30: works by Steve Ward and Laura Verrette. 
PURPLE SAGE POTTERY (978-346-9978), 3 
Mechanic St., Merrimac. Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 


Sun., noon-5 p.m. April 29-30: “Open Studio.” 
WENNIGER GALLERY (978-546-8116), 19 Mt. 
Pleasant St., Rockport. Daily, 11 a.m.6 p.m. 
Through April 30: works by Elizabeth Morris. 


SUBURBS: WEST 
BELMONT HILL CLUB (484-4310), 825 Con- 
cord Ave., Belmont. Call for hours. April 26-June 
9: paintings by Qingxiong Ma. Reception April 
30, 3-5 p.m. 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK (508- 
647-0179), 31 Main St., Natick. Mon.-Sat., noon- 
6 p.m; Sun., noon-2 p.m. Through May 14: 
“Concord Academy Art Exhibit.” Reception April 
29, 4:30-7 p.m. 
CLARK GALLERY (781-259-8303), Mall at Lin- 
coin Station, 145 Lincoln Ad., Lincoin. Tues.- 
Sat, 10 a.m.-5 p.m; until 7 p.m. on Wed. 
Through May 18: “Entry: A Furniture Invitational”; 
Ta aaa . Reception April 29, 
p.m. 
COMMUNITY NATIONAL BANK (978-562- 
1646), 17 Pope St., Hudson. Mon.-Fri, 
8:30 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 6 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.- 
Noon, Through April 27: “Arts Alliance Annual 
Members Exhibit.” 
DEPOT SQUARE GALLERY (781-863-1597), 
1837 Mass. Ave,, Lexington. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m. Through 
April 30: “Gracia Dayton: Versions of Provence.” 
May 2-28: “Three by Three.” Reception May 2, 3- 
5pm. 
LACOSTE GALLERY (978-369-0278), 25 Main 
St., Concord. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; 
Thurs., 10 a.m.-7 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Through April 27: “Beyond the Body: Architec- 
tural Ceramics.” 
RANDOLPH ASSOCIATES FINE ARTS (484- 
3136), 444 Common St., Belmont. Wed.-Sat., 
10 a.m.6 p.m.; Thurs., 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Through 
May 28: “Salon Show.” 
ST. LEO’S AUDITORIUM (978-537-9879), 108 
Main St., Leominster. Fri., 10 a.m.-3 p.m.; Sat. 


. 10.a.m.-4 p.m. and 6:30-9 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. 


April 28-30: “Montachusett Area Group Exhibit.” 


CAPE COD 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION AND 
MUSEUM (508-487-1750), 460 Commercial St., 
Provincetown. Sat.-Sun., noon-4 p.m. Through 
May 7: members show. 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (781-934-6634), 189 
Alden St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun., 1-4 p.m. Free. 
Permanent collection features Shaker fumiture, 
prints, American paintings, and Japanese art 
Through April 30: “Tokaido Road,” photographs 
by Cell and K.P. Knoll; “Rotations: Locations,” 
artworks with a travel theme; “Duxbury Art Asso- 
ciation Winter Juried Show.” 

BOSTON BEER MUSEUM AND VISITORS’ 
CENTER (522-9080), 30 Germania St., Jamaica 
Plain. Tours Thurs.-Fri. at 2 p.m.; Sat. at noon, 1 
and 2 p.m. Admission $1. View two centuries of 
beer memorabilia, and Jearn about the brewing 


process. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Cop- 
ley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs., 9 a.m.-9 p.m.; Fri. 
Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Art and Archi- 
tecture tours offered Mon., 2:30 p.m.; Tues.- 
Wed., 6:30 p.m.; Thurs. and Sat., 11 a.m. April 
28-May 7: “Brazil 500th Anniversary Exhibit.” Re- 
ception April 28, 6 p.m. Through May 31: 
“Boston Authors’ Club Exhibit.” Through April 28: 
“Minotaur's Maze.” 
— McKim Lobby & Chavannes Gallery (ext. 
247). Through April 30: “The Shroud of Turin: 
T or Medieval Forgery.” 

Room (ext. 336). Through April 27: 
“Just Outside: Photographs by Robert 


Castagna. 

— Abbey Rm., McKim Bldg. (ext. 366). Through 
June 1: “Mapping Boston.” 

— Wiggin Gallery, McKim’ Bldg. (ext. 280). 
Through Dec. 31: “The Brinks Job Exhibit.” 
BOSTON TEA PARTY MUSEUM (338-1773), 
Congress St. Bridge, Boston. Daily, 9 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Admission $6.50, $3.25 for children. A 
floating exhibit featuring a full-scale working 
replica of one of the ships involved in the infa- 
mous Boston Tea Party, the movie “Paul Revere 
tion reenactments. 

CAPE COD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTO- 
RY (800-479-3867), Rie. 6A, Brewster. Mon.- 
Sat., 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; Sun., 12:30-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2 for children. The Museum runs 
programs, walks, classes, and field schools on 
its three nature trails through woodlands, salt 
marsh, unspoiled beach, and Cape Cod’s largest 
herring run. Indoor exhibits represent the Cape's 
native surroundings, from reptiles and insects to 
shells, minerals, and fossils, and include both the 
Clarence Hay Library for natural history informa- 
tion and an on-site archaeology lab. Ongoing: 
“Secrets in the Sand: Solving the Mystery of 
Wing Island.” 

CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508-385- 
4477), Cape Playhouse, Rte. 6A, Dennis Vilage. 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5; free for ages 16 and under and on 
Sat. before 1 p.m. The permanent collection fea- 
tures works by RossMoffett, Arthur Diehi, 
CAROUSEL STATION (925-0472), 205 Nantas- 
ket Ave. at the Wharf, Hull. Daily, 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
The Station is a festival museum complex cen- 
tered around a 1928 Paragon Carousel, and also 
includes a museum about steamboats, hotels, 
and trains, a gift shop, café, and visitors’ center. 
CASTLE HILL (978-356-4351), 290 Argilla Rd., 
Ipswich. Tues.-Wed., Sat, 10 a.m-6 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Fii., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m. 
Admission $20. April 29-May 24: “Designer 
rior design creations by over 25 juried designers. 
CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF INDUSTRY 
(781-893-5410), 154 Moody St., Waltham. 
Thurs., Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., and by appoint- 


ment. Admission $4, $2 for students and seniors. 
Exhibits explore the industrial revolution, technol- 
ogy, and innovation, including “The Textile Mill,” 
“The Auto Plant,” “The Watch Factory,” “Going to 
Work," and “The Employment Office.” Guided 
tours include machine demonstrations. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-6500), 300 
Congress St., Boston. Daily, 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for children. over 
two and seniors, $2 for one year-olds. Admission 
$1 on Fri. from 5.to 9 p.m. Free parent-child ac- 
tivities include “Come Sing and Dance” at 
11 a.m. on Wed. and Fri., “Explore and Discover 
Together’ at 2 p.m. on Wed., and “New Balance 
Climb,” ongoing. Current exhibits include: “Boats 
Afloat,” featuring an 800-gallon Channel tank; 
“Under the Dock,” a giant-scale simulated under- 
water landscape with a 14’ fiberglass lobster; 
“Build It!,”" a mock neighborhood market in 
Boston; “Japanese House,” a two-story house 
from Kyoto; and “Teen Tokyo,” an exhibit about 
fashion, food, sports, music, and family lite of 


Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m,; Sat, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Free ad- 
mission. Through Oct. 31, 2000: “The Archaeolo- 
gy of the Central Artery Project: Highway to the 
Past.” Ongoing: “Toward a Better Life: Mas- 
sachusetts Workers and Their Unions.” 
CONCORD MUSEUM (978-369-9609), 200 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for 
seniors and students, $3 for children. Exhibits of 
fumiture and decorative art objects documenting 
domestic life in Concord from 1635-1890. On 
display are Paul Revere’s lantern from the Old 
North Church, and belongings of Emerson and 
Thoreau. Through Aug. 13: “Treasures from the 
Boston Athenaeum Fine Arts Collection.” Ongo- 
ing: “Why Concord?” a permanent exhibition of 
Concord’s history. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620- 
0050), 123 Union Ave., Framingham. Mon.-Fri., 
9 am.-5 p.m.; Tues.-Thurs., 6-10 p.m. Admis- 
sion $3, $2 for students and seniors, children 
under 12 free. Museum's collection includes 
American art from the 18th, 19th, and 20th cen- 
turies, including a children’s gallery and a perma- 
nent collection of Hopi Kachina dolls. Through 
June 4: photos by Karin Rosenthal; “Figure, Fan- 
tasy, and Illusion: Selections from the Arthur S. 
DECORDOVA MUSEUM (781-259-8355), 51 
Sandy Pond Ad., Lincoln. Tues.-Sun., 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for seniors, students, 
and children. Through April 30: “The Electronic 
Canvas”, “Celebrating Contemporary Art in New 
England: Recent Acquisitions.” Through June 4: 
“Robert Ameson: Bronze Self-Portraits and 
Drawings’; “Abstract Expressionism/Figurative 
Expressionism: Common Ground.” Ongoing: 
“Kingdom: An Installation by Randal Thurston.” 
— The 35-acre Sculpture Park is open daily 
8 am.-10 p.m. Free. Recent additions include 
Roberly Bell's “Garden Project,” David Berry's 
“Sphere {V,” Chakaia Booker's “Dialogue with 
Myself,” Elliott Offner's “Figure from ™ Sea,” 
and Leslie Wilcox's “Sentry Stand.” 

FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (541-5466), 1 Frenkin 
Park Rd., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. 
Sun. 10 am.-6 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for se- 
niors, $4 for ages 2-15.’ Home to over 150 . 
species of mostly endangered or threatened ani- 
mals including snow leopards, “African Tropical 
auodad sheep and vultures. 

FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000), 
455 Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for seniors and students, $1 for 
children. Permanent collection features over 
4,000 pieces of 19th and 20th century American 
art and crafts. 

GIBSON HOUSE MUSEUM (267-6338), 137 
Beacon St., Boston. Call for hours. Built in 1859 
and preserved as a legacy of the Victorian era, 
the Museum is open for tours Sat.-Sun at 1, 2, 
and 3 p.m. 

HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE (227-3956), 
141 Cambridge St, Boston. Wed.-Sun., 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Admission $4, $3.50 for seniors, $2 for 
children, Designed by Charles Bulfinch in 1796 
and restored in the 1970's, the grand mansion 
family life of the American elite in the New Re- 
public. Guided Tours of the house are Wed.- 
Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. on the hour (all visitation is 


guided). 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Sat.; 
10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m. Admission 
$5.75, $5 for seniors, $4.75 for ages 6-16, free 
for ages 5 and under. Through Nov. 5; “A Dou- 
ble-Edged Weapon: The Sword as Icon and Arti- 
fact.” Ongoing: “Arms and Armor Around the 
World”; “Battle of Grandson”; “The Nightwatch- 
man,” a charcoal drawing by Norman Rockwell; 
“The Armorer's Craft.” “Mars and the Muses.” 

HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES (978-744- 
0991), 54 Tumer St, Salem. Daily, 10 am.- 
5 p.m. Admission $8, $6 for ages 6-17, free for 
ages 5 and under. The House of the Seven 
Gables, the inspiration for Nathaniel 
Hawthome's novel, is the oldest 17th-century 
mansion remaining in New England. Fumishings 


Through June 1: works by students of Salem's 
Altemative Middle School; Objects Owned by the 
Families of the Site. Currently on view: ‘Digging 
Up the Past: 330 Years of Salem’s History at the 
House of the Seven Gables”, “images of the 
Seven Gables: Paintings, Prints, and Pho- 
tographs of Salem's Most !lluminated Home.” 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boylston St, Boston. Wed.; Sat- 
Sun.,-noon-5 pm; Thurs., noon-9 p.m.; Fri., 
noon-7 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for seniors and 














students, free for children, free after 5 p.m. on 
Thurs. Established in 1936 as the first non-cot- 


(566-1401), 280 The Fenway, Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5p.m. Admission $10 ($11 on Sat.- 
Sun.), $7 for seniors, $5 for students with ID ($3 
on Wed.), free for ages 18 and under. The muse- 
um, built in the style of a 15th-century Venetian 
palace, houses more than 2500 art objécts, with 
emphasis on Italian Renaissance and 17th-cen- 
tury Dutch works. Among the highlights are 
works by Rembrandt, Botticelli, Raphael, Titian, 
and Whistler. Guided tours given Fridays at 
2:30 p.m. Through April 30: “Lee Mingwei; The 
Living Room.” 
JACKSON HOMESTEAD (552-7238), 527 
St, Newton. Mon.-Thurs., noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children and seniors. 
Home of abolitionist William Jackson, includes 
exhibitions on Newton and regional history high- 
lighting the community as an early railroad hub 
and the home itself as a stop on the Under- 
ground Railroad. Children's gallery features 
Hands-on exhibits. Ongoing: “What Makes Com- 
munity: Sense of Place in Chestnut Hill, Oak Hill 
& Thompsonville.” Currently on view: “Public 


Square. - 
LONGYEAR MUSEUM (277-8943), 120 Seaver 
St, Brookline. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-4:15 p.m.; 


of early workers in the Christian Science Church 
Circa 1910. Located on 8 acres including flower 
gardens, a fountain, pool, and statues. The Mu- 
seum also maintains three Massachusetts hous- 
es in which Eddy lived, at 23 Paradise Road, 
Swampscott (599-1853), open Mon.-Sat., 
10 am.-5 p.m.; Sun., 2-5 p.m.; 277 Main St, 
Amesbury (277-8943), hours by appointment; 
and 133 Central St, Stoughton (277-8943), 
hours by appointment. The houses are open 
May 1 through Oct. 31, and admission is $2, $1 
for students. 
LORING-GREENOUGH HOUSE (524-3158), 
12 South St, Jamaica Plain. Open for tours Sat., 
noon-3 p.m. Donation $3, $1 for children. A pre- 
Revolutionary house on the National Register of 
Historic Places decorated in period fumishings, 
costumes, and objets d'art. 
LYNN MUSEUM (781-592-2465) 125 Green St, 
Lynn. Mon.-Fii., 9'a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat., 1-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $4. Through April 29: “Landscapes of 
the Civil War,” rare photographs from the Civil 
War. 
MASSACHUSETTS MUSEUM OF CONTEM- 
PORARY ART (413-664-4481), 87 Marshall St., 
North Adams. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $6, $4 for seniors and students. $2 for 
ages 6-16; free for ages 5 and under. Current ex- 
hibitions: “Supermodef’; “Tum Away,” video art 
by Denise Marika; “Natalie Jeremijenko: Tree 
Logic’; “Ron Kulvila: Visitations”; “Billboard”, 
"The ‘Before’ Pictures.” Ongoing in the Clock 
Tower: a multi-media sound installation by 
Christina Kubisch. 
MUSEUM OF AFRO AMERICAN HISTORY 
(742-1854), 46 Joy St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 
10 am.-4 p.m. Collection includes documents, 
artifacts, and art works pertaining to the African 
‘American experience in New England. includes 
the African Meeting House, the oldest standing 
black church in America; and the Abeil Smith 
School, Boston's first public school for Black chil- 
dren and an early home of the Abolitionist move- 
ment. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Tues., 10 a.m.- 
4:45 p.m.; Wed., 10 a.m.-9:45 p.m.; Thurs.-Fri., 
10 am-5 p.m.; Sat-Sun., 10 am.-5:45 p.m. 
West Wing open Thurs.-Fri. until 9:45 p.m. Ad- 
mission $12, $10 for seniors and students, free 
for ages 17 and under, $2 after 5 p.m. on Thurs.- 
Fri., free after 4 p.m. on Wed. Mon.-Fri.; intro- 
ductory walks through all collections begin at 
10:30 a.m. and 1:30/p.m.; “Asian, Egyptian, and 
Classical Walks” begin at 11:30 a.m.; “American 
Painting and Decorative Arts Walks’ begin at 
12:30 p.m.; “European Painting and Decorative 
Arts Walks” begin at 2:30 p.m.; introductory tours 
are also offered Sat. at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 
— Permanent Gallery installations: “Late Gothic 
Gallery,” featuring a restored 15th-century 
stained glass window from Hampton Court, 14th- 
and 15th-century stone, alabaster, and poly- 
chrome wood sculptures from France and the 
Netherlands; “Mummy Mask Gallery,” a newly 
renovated Egyptian gallery, features primitive 
masks dating from as far back as 2500 B.C.; 
“European Decoralive Arts from 1950 to the Pre- 
sent’; “John Singer Sargent: Studies for MFA 
and Boston Public Library Murals.” 
_ Bhs Through July 23: “Common 
Threads: Samplers from Around the Globe.” 
Through May 29: “Edward Weston: Photography 
and Modemism.” Through June 25: “Crowning 
Glories: Two Centuries of Tiaras." Through May 
_ 14: “Michael Mazur: A Print Retrospective.". 
Through June 18: “Michael Mazur: Recent Paint- 
ings.” Through April 30: “View From Above: The 


Photographs of Bradford Washbum.” Ongoing: 
“The Art of Africa, Oceana, and the Ancient 
Americas”; “Egyptian Funerary Arts and Ancient 
Near East Galleries.” 

— Gallery lectures are free with museum admis- 
sion. Sat: at noon, “John Singer Sargent,” pre- 
sented by Ellen Roberts. Sun.: at 2 p.m., ‘The 
nnn presented by Millicent 
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(781-861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 


the town's connection to the Revolutionary War, 
“Initiating Americas Three Centuries of Lodge 
Life.” Through Sept. 10: “Weaving the Dance: 
The Yeibichai Tradition in Navajo Rugs.” 


MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Sat.-Thurs., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Fri, 
9.a.m.-9 p.m. Admission $10, $7 for seniors and 
ages 3-11. The Museum features the theater of 
electricity (with indoor thunder-and-lightning 
shows daily) and more than 600 hands-on ex- 
hibits. Through Sept. 4: “Secrets of Aging.” 
Through May 29: “Reptiles: Real and Robotic.” 


— Admission to Omni, laser, and planetarium 
shows is $7.50, $5.50 for ages 3-11 and se- 
niors. “Laser Floyd: “The Wall,” Fri.-Sat., 

10:30 p.m.; “Laser Metallica,” Sun., 9:15 p.m.; 


AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Walnut Ave., Roxbury. Tues.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. On- 
wr “Aspelta: A Nubian King’s Burial Cham- 


alin ob insliidbineonmnatsn 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for 
seniors, students, and ages 6-16. Exhibits focus 
on the automobile and its role in American soci- 
ety. Through Nov. 30, 2000: “Great Cars of the 
Century.” Through July 14: “Designing the Land: 
Weld Garden, Brookline.” Ongoing: “The Chauf- 
feured Life: Limousines in the Age of Elegance”, 
“Private Cars to Public Treasures.” 

NAISMITH MEMORIAL BASKETBALL HALL 
OF FAME (413-781-6500), 1150 West Colum- 
bus Ave., Springfield. Daily, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Start- 
ing May 1: Daily, 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Admission $8, $5 
for students and seniors, children free. A 48,000 


Ongoing: a tribute to the history of basketball in 
the Olympic games. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM (508- 
997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New Bedford. 
Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
seniors, $3 for children, free for ages 5 and 
under. Ongoing: “Whalers Go West: The Lure of 
Gold"; “The Chronicle of the Blue Whale”, 
“Moby-Dick: the Men and the Voyages’; 
“Joshua Slocum: Alone Around the World”; “A 
Wind from the North: The Tum of the Last Cen- 
tury through the Eyes of Clifford W. Ashley.” 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (973-5200), Cen- 
tral Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri, 9 am.-5 p.m.; 
Sat.-Sun., 9 a.m.6 p.m. Admission $12.50, 
$10.50 for seniors, $6.50 for ages 3-11, free for 
children under 3. More than 70 exhibits featuring 
aquatic animals from Boston Harbor to the Ama- 
zon River. Includes the 187,000-gallon giant 
ocean tank, where visitors can observe coral 
reef fishes, pick up a horseshoe crab, and ob- 
serve regularly scheduled shark feedings. 

— Ongoing exhibits: “Nyanja! Africa's 

Inland Sea’; “Rivers of the Americas,” including 
animals from the Amazon and Connecticut 
Rivers; the ecology-oriented “Boston Harbor: 
the Place, the Problem, the Plan”; “Storm over 
Stellwagen,” an interactive multimedia aquatic 
exhibit; “Sea Otters”; “Aquarium Medical Cen- 
ter,” a public expansion of the aquariums veteri- 
— Aquarium Harbor Tours depart daily from 
Central Wharf at 12:30 and 2:30 p.m. Tickets ' 
$9, $7 for teens, $6.50 for children. 
— Whale watches are offered Sat.-Sun. Starting 
May 1: daily. Tickets $26.50, $21 for seniors, 
$19 for ages 12-18, $16.50 for ages 3-11. Call 
973-5281 for reservations. 

— “Unforgettable Boston,” a 20-minute interac- 
tive movie highlighting many of Boston's favorite 
landmarks, runs continuously Mon.-Fri. from 
10 am. to 4 p.m. and Sat.-Sun. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Tickets $4, $3 for seniors and ages 3-11; 
(800) 296-7600. 

NEW ENGLAND PIRATE MUSEUM (978-741- 
2800), 274 Derby St., Salem. Daily, 9:30 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for children. The 
museum features a dock-side village, a pirate 
ship and 80-foot cave, and 60 life-sized pirates 
from yesteryear including Blackbeard and Cap- 
tain Kidd. Also depicts colonial American lite 


and New England pirates. 





NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413-298- 
4100), Stockbridge. Mon.-Fri., 11 a.m.-4 p.m,; 
Sat.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $9, free for 
ages 18 and under when accompanied by an 
adult. The Museum houses Rockwell's studio, 
and the world's largest collection. of his paint- 
ings. Ongoing: “My Adventures as an Illustrator.” 
Through Aug. 27: “In Rockwell We Trust.” 

OLD NORTH CHURCH (523-6676), 193 Salem 
, 9 am.-5 p.m, Tickets $8, $5 


for ages 15 and under. Built in 1723, Boston's 


310 Washington St, Boston: Daily, 9:30 a.m. 


- fate arts. Ongoing: “We Also Served: Aftican- 
Americans in the U.S. Military —~ Selections — 


5 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 for students and se- 
niors, $1 for children. A museum and historic 
site built in-1729 as a Puritan house of worship, 


the Meeting House served as the location for 


meetings of Colonial revolutionaries leading up 
to the war for independence. Ongoing: “Voices 
of Protest.” 

OLD STATE HOUSE (720-3290), 206 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admis- 
sion $3, $2 for students and seniors, $1 for ages 
6-18. Ongoing exhibits detail the history of 
Boston during the Revolution, the history of fire- 
fighting, the John Hancock family, inns and tav- 
ems, and the Massachusetts 

Court. Also administers a Boston reference li- 
brary and photographic resource center at 15 
State St. Through July 15: “Pirates on Trial in 
Puritan Boston.” Through May 31: “In Her Own 
Hand: A Selection of Women’s Diaries, 1778- 
1998." Ongoing: “A History of Boston through 
Fire. 

ORCHARD HOUSE/HOME OF THE ALCOTTS 
(978-369-4118), 399 Lexington Rd., Concord. 
Mon.-Fri., 11 a.m.-3 p.m.; Sat, 10 am.- 
4:30 p.m.; Sun., 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $6, $5 
for students and seniors, $4 for ages 6-17, free 
for ages 5 and under. Home of the Alcotts and 
the site where Louisa May Alcott wrote Little 
Women in 1868. Features personal objects and 
furnishings that belonged to the Alcott family, 
the Concord School of Philosophy, and histori- 
cal programs and exhibitions. The museum of- 
fers a variety of guided “living history” tours. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 North 
$q., Boston. Daily, 9:30 a.m.-5:15 p.m. Admis- 
sion $2.50, $2 for students and seniors, $1 for 
Children. Restored 17th-century house owned 
by Revere during the Revolutionary War. Next 
door is the Pierce/Hichbom House, a Georgian 
brick building built circa 1711. 

PEABODY ESSEX MUSEUM (978-745-9500), 
East india Square, Liberty & Essex Sts., Salem. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $10, $8 for seniors and students, free 
for ages 16 and under. Museum complex on two 
adjacent city blocks features 30 galleries, art 
and architecture from America, Asia, and the 
Pacific, historic house tours, and a research li- 
brary. Through June 18: “Images of Paradise: 
Views from the Age of Exploration.” Through 
May 7: “Suggestive Curves: The Art of Water- 
craft.” Ongoing: “Odyssey: A Joumey Into World 
Art.” 


— Liberty Street Building. Tours-given at 2 p.m. 
daily. The museum features a collection of ma- 
rine paintings and drawineries devoted to porce- 
the China Trade. 

— Essex Street Building. Gardens, historic 
houses dating back to 1684, and a research li- 
brary. Museum features silver, glass and ceram- 
ics, portraits and landscape paintings, and dolls 
and toys. Permanent exhibitions: “Days of Judg- 
ment,” an exhibition commemorating the 300th 
anniversary of the Salem Witch Trials. Guided 
tours of the John Ward House (1684), the Geor- 
gian Crowninshield-Bentley House (1727), and 
the Federal Gardner-Pingree House (1804). 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), 1 West- 
wood Rd., Somerville. Thurs., 2-7 p.m.; Fri., 2- 
5 p.m.; Sat., noon-7 p.m. Through May 28: “In 
Pleasant Company: Victorian images of 
Somerville,” photos by Frederic Stone. 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND (978- 
452-6775), 25 Shattuck St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $2 for seniors and ages 6-17, free for ages 6 
and under. A showcase for New England sports 
videos, mini-theatres, and memorabilia. Cur- 


the 50th Anniversary of the Boston Braves”; 
“Ted Williams Tribute”; “Women in Sports”; “The 
Greater Lowell and Merrimack Valley Sports 
Tradition"; baseball photographs by Bill Chap- 
man. 

SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND AT 
THE FLEETCENTER (624-1234), Causeway 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors and 
ages 6-17, free for ages 6 and under. A show- 
case for Boston sports history with exhibits dedi- 
cated to the Celtics, Bruins, Boston Garden, and 


the FleetCenter: Currently on view: “Ted © 


Williams: An American Hero.” 

STONE PARK ZOO (781-438-5100), 149 Pond 
St., Stoneham. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. 
Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for se- 
niors, ‘$1.50 for children. Home to over nine ani- 
mal exhibits: including “Major” the 30 year old 
polar bear, a herd of bison, a colony of flamin- _ 
goes, capybaras’ (the world's largest rodents), 
and spider monkeys. 

THE OLD MANSE (978-369-3909), 269 Monu- 
ment St, Concord. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-5. p.m. Tours $5.50, $4 for seniors 
and students, $3.50 for ages 6-12. Historic 
house where Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Nathaniel Hawthome once worked. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily, 10 a.m.- 
5p.m. Starting May 1: Daily, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Free. 
Ongoing: “Around the World in Old Ironsides,” 
chronicling the Constitution's diplomatic mis- 
sion, and “A Look Below the Waterline: Preserv- 
ing Old Ironsides” which explores past and cur- 
rent restorations of the boat. April 29-May 13: 
29, 5:30-7:30 p.m. Through Sept. 24: works by 
Christopher Frost and Sheila Gallagher. Ongo- ° 
ing: “Old lronsides in War and Peace”; 
“Strengthening Old Ironsides.” 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (860-278-2670), 
600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun., 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Admission $10, $8 for students and se- 
niors, $6 for ages 6-17, free for ages 5 and 
under, free on Thurs. and on Sat. before noon. 
Collections of American and European paintings 
and sculpture, as well as glass, silver, Wallace 
Nutting fumiture, and Meissen porcelain. The 
second floor of the Morgan Building features the 
J. Pierpont Morgan collection of American deco- 


from the John H. Motley Collection.” April 26- 
Ang. 6: “Calder in Connecticut.” Through Sept. 
10: "The Fashion Follies: A Look Back at the 


20th Century.” Through June. 4: “Jacob. 


Lawrence & Expressions of Freedom.” ; 
WENHAM MUSEUM (978-468-2377), 132 Main 
St, Wenham. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m-4 p.m. Ad- 


mission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for children. The 
museum houses doll and toy collections with pe- 
fiod fumishings and costumes from as long ago 
as the 17th-century. April 29-July 23: “Growing 
Pains: A History of American Childhood.” Re- 
ception April 28, 5:30-7:30 p.m. . 


ao nal 


CART (781-729-1158), 67 Shore Rd., 


© '$8, $2 for seniors, free for children and students. 


Through April 30: “Two Generations of West- 
ons: Edward, Cole, and Brett.” 
BABSON COLLEGE Hom Gallery, (781-239- 
5682), Hom Library, Wellesley. Sun.-Wed., 
noon-4 p.m.; Thurs., 4-8 p.m. Through April 30: 
documentary photos by Maggie Hopp. 
BOSTON BALLET (695-6950), 19 Clarendon 
St., Boston, Tues.-Fri., 11.a.m.-3 p.m. Through 
May 28: “Lisa Blalock: A View from the Wings.” 
BOSTON PHOTO COLLABORATIVE (524- 
7729), 67 Brookside St., Jamaica Plain. Call for 
hours. April 27: from 7 to 9 p.m., reception with 
Joanne Ciccarello. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Photographic Re- 
source Center (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun., noon-5 p.m.; Thurs., noon- 
8 p.m. Tickets $3; $2 for students and seniors. 
Through April 28: “Representing the intangible”; 
works by Lana Z. and Annik Ali. 
BRUSH ART GALLERY (978-459-7819), 256 
Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., 1 to 4 p.m. Through June 18: “Photo 2000 
CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(349-4010), 45 Pearl St, Cambridge. Mon., 
Wed., Thurs., 3:30-5:45 p.m. May 1:31: 
Their Eyes,” senior exhibit. 
DESIGNS FOR LIVING (536-6150), 52 
Queensberry St, Boston. Thurs.-Tues., 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m.; Wed., 9 a.m.-noon. Through May 24: 
“Helen Goodwin: Images of Africa.” 
ECLIPSE GALLERY (247-6730), 167 Newbury 
St; Boston. Tues.-Sat, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. May 4- 
June 3: “Living Dolls.” Reception May 5, 7- 
9 p.m. 
ENDICOTT COLLEGE Broudo Gallery (978- 
232-2250), 376 Hale St, Beverly. Mon.-Fii., 
a Through April 27: “interior De- 


GALLERY AT INNOVATIVE MOVES (522- 
0020), 726 Centre St, Jamaica Plain. Daily, 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 16: “Sharon Sabin 
and Dan Szabo: Body/Vision.” Reception April 


29. 

GALLERY BERSHAD (629-9400), 99 Dover 
St., Somerville. Wed.-Thurs., Sun., noon- 
6 p.m.; Fri.-Sat., noon-8 p.m. April 29-June 4: 
works by Will Sherwood. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGE, Cambridge. 

— Bunting Institute (495-8212), 34 Concord 
Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; 
Sat., 1-5 p.m. Through April 27: “Pictures from 
the Workroom: Psychoanalytic Spaces,” works 
by Shelibume Thurber. 

— Harvard University Museum of Cultural and 
Natural History (495-3045), 26 Oxford St. 
Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admis- 
sion $5, $4 for students and seniors, $3 for 
ages 3-13. Currently on view: “Bradford Wash- 
bum: The Highest Peaks.” 

JAMES JOSEPH SALON (776-1472), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Call for hours. Ongoing: 
“Nightclubbing,” black-and-white photographs 
by Lisa Arielle Allen. 

LEE GALLERY (781-729-7445), 1 Mt. Vernon 
St., Winchester. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through June 6: “Floral Still Lifes.” 
MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART 
Bakalar Gallery (232-1555), 621 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. 

— President's Gallery, 11th Fi. Mon.-Fri., 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through April 28: “Photo Se- 
niors: Paper or Plastic?” 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave. 
Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $3. Ongoing: “Flashes of in- 
Spiration: The Work of Doc Edgerton.” 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9.a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery hous- 
es Charles Lewis's color photos, which use 


PHY Gallery One (437-1868), 537 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. May 1- 
June-2: “Interconnections: Figure and Land- 
scape.” Reception May 4, 7-9 p.m. Through 
April 28: works by Brooks B. Walsh. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 330 
Homer St, Newton Centre. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m.; Fri., 9 a.m.-6 p.m; Sat., 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. May 2-30: “Newton 
Camera Club Color Photography Exhibit.” Re- 
ception May 4, 7:30-9 p.m. Through April 27: 
“#/8 Photographers Spring Show.” 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY (373-2249), 
Boston. 

— Curry Student Center, 360 Huntington Ave. 
Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through April 29: 
“Reimaging: Fashion a feminine art,” works by 
Mary Pat Warming. 

O'NEILL BRANCH LIBRARY (349-4023), 70 
Rindge Ave., Cambridge: Call for hours. May 
2-28: “Debi Milligan: Birches.” 

PIANO FACTORY GALLERY (437-9365), 
791 Tremont St, Boston. Fri., 6-10 p.m.; Sat., 
noon-4 p.m.; Sun., 4-8 p.m.; Mon., 7-9 p.m.; 
Wed., 7-10 p.m. Through May 7: “Vex.” 
SACRAMENTO 


Sacramento St., Cambridge, Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through May 5: “Scan Art,” color pho- 
tos by J Seeley. 

WEILER GALLERY (978-281-6443), 77 
Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester. Fri.-Sun., 
10 a.m.-10 p.m. May 1-31: works by Joseph 
Weiler 


ter (608-285-8235), Norton. Mon.-Sat., 12:30- 
ae 

— Wallace Library (508-286-5602), Through 
May 21: “Nothing to Hide: Mental lliness in the 


_ 


schools & 
universities 


BOSTON COLLEGE McMullen Museum (552- 
8100), Chestnut Hil. Mon.-Fri, 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Sat.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 22: “Frag- 
mented Devotion: Medieval Objects from the 
Schnitgen Museum in Cologne.” 

— Thomas P.. O'Neil; Jr. Library (552-4470). 
Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Ongoing: “Tip’ O'Neill 
Memorial Exhibit.” 

— Boston University Art Gallery (353-3329), 855 
Comm. Ave. Tues.-Fii., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 
1-5 p.m. Through May 7: “MFA Thesis Exhibition.” 
Reception April 28, 5-7 p.m. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3736), 771 
Comm. Ave, Mon.-Thurs., 8 a.m.-midnight; Fri.- 
Sat., 8 a.m.-11 p.m; Sun., 10 a.m.-midnight. 
Through April 30: “Bidu Sayao: A Tribute”, “Abra- 
ham Lincoln: Letters, Photographs, and Memora- 
bilia”; “Howard Thurman: A Centenary Tribute”, 
“Bradford Washbum: Papers of the Eminent Car- 
tographer, Explorer, Photographer’; “The ltalians: 
A Cultural Legacy’; “Gertrude Stein, Gertrude 
Stein”, “A Selection of 16th-Century Books”, “Ros- 
alyn Tureck: First Lady of Bach’; “Martin Luther 
King, Jr.: The Stride Towards Freedom”, “A View 
from the Vault.” 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE Museum of Art (207-725- 
3275), 9400 College Station, Brunswick, ME. 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 2-5 p.m. Perma- 
the eighteenth to the early twentieth century, Eu- 
ropean Art gallery, and Art and Life in the Ancient 
Mediterranean installation. Through June 4: “Me- 
dieval Architecture and the Modem imagination”. 
“Terry Winters: Prints”, “Artistic License: Visions of 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY Rose Art Museum 
(781-736-3434), Waltham. Tues.-Sun., noon 
5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m. Free. Through May 28: 
“Selective identity,” paintings by Jonathan Lasker. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY List Arts Center (401-863- 
2932), 64 Collage St, Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri, 
11 a.m.4 p.m,; Sat-Sun., 1-4 p.m. Through May 
30: “Faculty Exhibition.” 

— Haflenrefier Museum of Anthropology (401- 
253-8388). Sat-Sun, 11 am. p.m. Ongoing: 
“Tourist Art’; “Passionate Hobby: Rudolf Frederick 
Haffenreffer and the King Philip Museum”, 
“African Worlds, African Art: The William W. Brill 


Carvings. 

FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE Arthur B. 
Mazmanian Gallery (508-626-4801), 100 State 
St, Framingham. Mon.-Fri, 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. 
until 9 p.m. Through May 12: “Student Exhibit.” 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGE, Cambridge 

— Amold Arboretum of Harvard University (524- 
1718), 125 Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Mon.-Fri, 
9 a.m.-4 p.m,; Sat.-Sun., noon-4 p.m. More than 
6500 species of plants in a 265-acre botanical 
garden designed by Frederick Law Olmsted. 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Mon.-Sat, 10 am.-5 p.m; Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for stu- 
dents, free for ages 17 and under. Free admission 
all day Wed. and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to noon. 
Tours Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. Features Central and 
Northem European art, including late medieval, 
Renaissance, and Baroque sculpture, 16th-centu- 
ry painting, and 18th-century porcelain. Features 
a collection of 20th-century German works. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Admis- 
sion $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for students, free for 
ages 17 and under. Free admission all day Wed. 
and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to noon. Tours Tues.-Fri. 
at 11 a.m. The decorative arts gallery includes 
17th- and 18th-century British and American sil- 
ver, furniture, and porcelain. The Maurice 
Wertheim Collection of impressionist and Post- 
Impressionist works has re-opened. 

— Graduate School of Design (496-8728), 48 
Quincy St. Mon.-Thurs., 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri., 
8:30 am.8 p.m.; Sat, 10 a.m.6 p.m.; Sun., 
noon-11 p.m. Through April 30: “100 Years of 
— Hilles Library (495-8720), 59 Shepard St. 
Mon.-Wed., 8:45 a.m.-1 a.m.; Thurs., 8:45 a.m.- 
midnight; Fri-Sat., 8:45 a.m.-10 p.m.; Sun., 
10.a.m.-1 a.m. Through May 25: “Colors of the In- 
visible,” paintings by Janet Pfunder. 

— Houghton Library (495-2444), Harvard Yard 
near Mass. Ave. and Quincy St. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-1 p.m. Through May 20: “J.S. 
Bach Exhibit.” Ongoing: “Ucrainica at Harvard: 
The Ukrainian Research institute's 25th Anniver- 
sary Exhibition.” 

— Harvard University Museum of Natural History 
(495-3045), 26 Oxford St Mon.-Sat. 9 am.- 
5 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4.for stu- 
dents and seniors, $3 for ages 3-13. The Botani- 
cal Museum features exhibits on archaeobotany, 
cal Museums feature mineral and ore collections, 
with displays of gems and meteorites. The Muse- 
um of Comparative Zoology covers species from 
the earliest fossil invertebrates and reptiles to fish 
and reptiles alive today. Exhibitions also include 
whale skeletons, the largest turtle shell ever 
found, the Harvard mastodon, and a 42-foot-ong 
kronosaurus, the only complete and mounted 
model of the sea reptile in the country. Through 
May 14: “Orchids: A Story of Seduction.” Ongoing 
exhibits include “The Ware Collection of Glass 
Models and Plants,” including more than 3,000 
glass flowers; ‘Modeling Nature,” an exhibit on 
glass and its use as an artistic and scientific medi- 
um; “Birthstones”; “The Geology and Mineralogy 
of Limestone Caves"; a “Great Mammaf hail; the 
Romer Hall of Vertebrate Paleontology; “Encoun- 
ters with the Americas,” exploring pre-1492 Amer- 
ican civilizations. 

— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethno 
ogy (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. Collection in- 
Cludes North American indian artifacts, pre- 
Columbian materials from Middle America, an- 
Cient pottery from North and South America, and 
objects representing the Paleolithic and iron Age 
cultures of Europe. Through Oct. 1, 2001: “Heads 
and Tales: Adomments from Africa.” 
— Tozzer Library, 21 Divinity Ave. Ongoing: “The | 
Raven and the Loon: nuit Prints and Sculptures 
from the Chauncey C. Nash Collection.” nul 
— Arthur M. Sackler Misseum (495-9400), 465“ 
Broadway. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.5 pm.; Sun, 1- 
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5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for stu- 
dents, free for ages 17 and under. Free admission 
all day Wed. and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to noon. 
Docent tours Tues.-Fri. at noon. The second and 
fourth floors feature-a permanent collection of 
works from Orientall, Islamic, Roman, and other 


‘ ancient cultures, Also features selections from the 


Stuart Cary Welch collection of islamic and Later 
Indian Art. Through May 7: “The Enlightened Eye: 
Gifts from John Goelet.” Through April 30: “Ben 
Sahn’s New York: The Photography of Social 
Conscience.” 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), Radciitie Col- 
lege; 3 James St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. May 3-31: landscape paintings by Mary 
‘Weatherall. Reception May 3, 5-7 p.m. Ongoing 
“Betty Friedan and the Making of the Feminine 
Mystique: The American Left, the Cold War, and 
Modem Feminism”, “Women in Focus,” photos 
from the Schlesinger Library. 

— Semitic Museum (495-4631), 6 Divinity Ave. 
Mon.-Fri, 10 a.m.4 p.m.; Sun., 1-4 p.m. Ongoing: 
“Nuzi and the Hurrians: Fragments from a Forgot- 
ten Past’; “Ancient Cyprus: The Cesnola Collec- 
tion”; “The Pyramids and the Sphinx: 100 Years of 
American Archaeology at Giza.” 

— Widener Library (495-2444). Mon.-Fri., 
9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Memorial Rotunda open 
Mon.-Fri, 9:30 a.m.-10:45 am., 11:15 am.- 
2:45 p.m., and 3:15-4:30 p.m. Ongoing: “The In- 
credible Ditch: A Bicentennial Celebration of the 
MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART Bakalar 
Gallery (232-1555), 623 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.4 p.m.; Sat, 11 am.5 p.m. 
Through May 28: “MFA Thesis Shows.” Recep- 
tion April 28, 6-9 p.m. 

— Student Life Gallery, Kennedy Bldg, 621 
Huntington Ave., 2nd fl. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY, Cambridge. 

— List Visual Arts Cemter (253-4680), 20 Ames 
St, Cambridge. Tues.-Thurs., Sat.-Sun., noon- 
6 p.m.; Fri., noon-8 p.m. April 27-July 2: “Flying: 
Practical Training for Beginners”; “Allan Kaprow 
and Robert Watts: Experiments in the Everyday.” 
Reception April 27, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 

— Dean's Gallery (253-9455), 50 Memorial Dr. 
Mon.-Fii.,.9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 3: “Amy 
Kaufman: Geometric Allegories.” 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave. 
Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 6: “Observing 
the Observers.” 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave. 
Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3. Ongoing: “Gestural Engineering: 
The Sculpture of Arthur Ganson”; “Holography: 
Artists and Inventors”, “MIT Halll of Hacks,” chroni- 
cles of MIT's history of pranks, wit, and wizardry; 
“Math in 3D," sculptures by Morton G. Bradley, Jr.; 
“MathSpace,” a hands-on exploration of geome- 
try. 

— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-5492), 55 Mass. 
Ave. Mon-Sun. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Ongoing: “Ship 
Models: The Evolution of Ship Design.” Ongoing: 
“Deep Frontiers: Ocean Engineering at MIT.” 

— Women's Studies Program (253-8844), Rm. 
14E-316, 77 Mass. Ave. Call for hours. Ongoing: 
“Women at MIT.” 

— Strobe Alley (253-4629), 77 Mass. Ave. Calll for 
hours. Ongoing: “Never Stop Leaming: The Life 
and Legacy of Harold Edgerton.” 

MOUNT IDA COLLEGE (928-4654), 777 Ded- 
ham St, Newton. Tues.-Fri., Sun., 3-7 p.m.; Sat., 
1-4 p.m. Through May 1: “Design and Decor.” 
NEWBURY COLLEGE Library (730-7070), 129 
Fisher Ave., Brookline. Mon.-Thurs., 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m.; Fri., 8 am.4 p.m.; Sat, 9 am.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., 1-9 p.m. Through April 29: “Lena Marchi: 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY (373-2249), 
Boston. 

— Cumy Student Center, 360 Huntington Ave. 
Mon.-Fri, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. April 28-May 16: “Ele- 
ments of Culture: Visions by Deaf Artists.” 

— Ryder Hall Atrium, 147 Forsyth St. Daily, 
7 am.-11 p.m. Ongoing: “Recent Urban Design: 
Work in Boston.” 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN Muse- 
um of Art (401-454-6500), 224 Benefif St, Provi- 
dence, Ri. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$5, $4 for seniors, $2 for students, $1 for ages 5- 
18. Through May 28: “Painterly Prints from the 
Museum's Collection.” Through April 30: “Lynne 
Yamamoto: This, arid my heart.” Through June 
25: “Focus on Form: American Fumiture from the 
Museum's. Collection.” Ongoing: “The Center 
Cannot Hold: Art from 1900-1920." 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Grossman Gallery (369-3718), 230 The Fenway, 
Boston. Mon.-Tues., Fri.,10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Wed.- 
Thurs., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through April 30: “Fitth Year Exhibition.” 
SIMMONS COLLEGE Trusiman Art Gallery (521- 
2268), 300 The Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri, 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through May 26: “Cynthia Nar- 
tonis: Currents and Cross Currents.” 

SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY New England School of 
Art & Design Gallery (536-0383), 81 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mon.-Fri, 9 am.-7 p.m.; Sat, 9 am.- 
5p.m. Through May 16: student shows. 
THAYER ACADEMY (781-843-3580), 745 
Washington St. ‘Braintree. Mon.-Fri, 10 a.m.- 
3p.m. May 1-26: student multimedia show. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY Aidekman Arts Center 
(627-3518), Mediord. Wed.-Sat., noon-8 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. May 4-21: “Demonstrosity: De- 
constructing Monsters in Contemporary Art.” Re- 
ception May 4, 5-8 p.m. Through April 30: “MFA 


Thesis Exhibition.” 


UMASS-BOSTON Harbor Art Gallery (287-7988), 
100 Morrissey Blvd., Boston. Mon. -Thurs., 
10a.m.5 p.m. 

— Healey Library, Fifth Fl. (666-0828). Through 
April 30: “Virginia Woolf: The Evolving Word.” 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE Davis Museum and 
Cultural Center (781-283-2051), 106 Central St, 
Wellesley, Mon.-Thurs., 9 a.m.-9 p.m.; Fri, 
9 am.7 p.m, Sat, 9 am-5 p.m.; Sun., noon- 
6 p.m. Ongoing: “Art of the Ancient Americas.” 
Through July 9: “Divine Mirrors: The Madonna 


* Unveiled.” Through June 14: “Emphatic 


Economies: The Work of Lee Mingwei.” 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART (413- 
597-2429), Williamstown. Tues.-Sat, 10 am.- 
5 p.m. Sun, 1-5 p.m. Permanent collection fea- 
tures European and American paintings from the 
18th, 19th, and 20th centuries. Through Sept. 10: 
‘Care Mae Weems: The Hampton Project.” 
Through June 25: “Following the Pomegranate: 
Selections from the Textile Collection.” 
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WOMEN MEN 


CONSTANT MOTION 
Lofty, intelligent, ing poet, 
22, red/hazel, with slight 
Souther accent, enjoys Italian 
cuisine, biking, cooking and 
quality time spent with friends. 
Seeking honest, dependable 
guy, 22-28, with direction and 
who's not afraid of a challenge, 
for long-term relationship, 
dancing, movies and more. 
, RT a 

TIME TO RIDE 
Harley man sought for long 
rides to nowhere. Profes- 
sionally employed, tall, attrac- 
tive, multi-faceted SBF, 
seeks tall SM, 30+, for fun and 
meaningful mileage. Call for 
details. 178520 a 
SKINNY GUY WANTED 
INTJ. SWF, 33, 125ibs, 5’3”, 
brown/brown, self-actualizing, 
non-smoking, enviro-pagan, 
_ reneur, enjoys modern 
por gree theater/danc- 
indus., new wave, 
pe Sectine ‘similar WM, 
5’7"-5'10", honest, communica- 
* tive, childless, _ financially 
responsible. 7406 
SWF, 25, brown/brown, 5’, 
attractive, silly, professional 
seeks attractive, intelligent 
SWM, 25-35, sense of 
humor for casual dating. Enjoys 
movies, live music, theater, din- 
ing, hanging out. 8702. 
MAKE ME LAUGH TIL 
| almost pee in my pants, be 
sweet to the waitress, love my 
dog, read fiction (instead of 
nonfiction)...and I’m yours! No 
road rage or bad breadth, 
please. 8553 
FONDUE CHEF 
Stir white hot 20 year old with 
spicy sauce, or chocolate. Long 
sticks not a you like 
burning fingers from a 
bustling , but know how 
to pay attention 'to special dish- 
es. Intelligent, eclectic, clean, 
aware goths get first dibs. 
aa 
Attractive, classy y SBF, 5'5”, 
150ibs, enjoys _ traveling, 
movies, music. Seeking down- 
to-earth SPM, 27-36, 5'10"+, 
any race, for one-on-one rela- 
tionship. #7799 
CHRISTIAN — 
SWCF, 30, seeking SWCM, 30- 
35, for a Christian-based friend- 
ship/ relationship. Non-smoker, 
please. 278619 
AND SUGAR 
Tired of begging for kisses. 
8606 


SWF, 22, long blonde hair, 
hazel eyes, funn + adventurous, 
ready to go. Seeking older, 
financially secure, male for ren- 
deézvous. 8248 Ps 
BRUTALLY HONEST 

SWF, 23, gorgeous, strong, 
smoker, songwriter, perfor- 
mance artist, 
parts, vegetables, jesus can- 
dies, Bach, Legendary Pink 
Dots, Belgian beer, occasional 
bondage, occasional drug use, 
occasional crises, zen prom 
crashing. T8444 


detached doll . 


''M ANTI SOCIAL 
but don’t let that stop you. 
Plump, pretty,witty30yo SWF 
seeks tall male overachiever for 
love, marriage, Little League, 
the works. Serious replies only, 
dammit. 8540 
sc O'HARA 
Dark, exotic lass, chocolate 
eyes, sensuous lips, petite, 21, 
seeks tall male, blond hair/biue 
eyes, spontaneous, affection- 
ate, loyal, honest, 22-26. 
T8437 
MY HEROES: 
Liz Phair, Beauvoir, Adorno, 
Truffaut, Rauschenberg, Lorca, 
Sun Ra. , nice-looking 
SWF, 34, seeks grown-up SM 
with flair, politics, lite beyond 
sports. 637400 
BEAUTIFUL, EXCITING 
BRUNETTE 
Late 30s, compassionate, 
upbeat, playful, deeply spiritual, 
loves travel, boating, sun- 
bathing, culture, parties, bak- 
ing, physical exercise, contem- 
plation. Seeking highly educat- 
ed, extremely successful, 
warm, loving, honest, hand- 
some SWM, who seeks his life 
partner. Must love animals. 
WO eas 
ATTRACTIVE YOUNG LADY 
Beautiful, warm, loving, talent- 
ed, wonderful young 39, 
singer/receptionist/stylist, 
seeks nice, responsible, fun- 
loving SM, for wonderful, lov- 
ing, understanding, innocent, 
personal relationship. #78701 _ 
GIRL FROM NYC 
DJF, 38, pleasingly pretty and 
plump seeks attractive large 
man, 40-60, Billy Joel lovers 
need not lt a 
CUTE SWEETHEART 
Athletic, sensuous, smart, 
open-minded seeks profession- 
al SWF, 5’3”, above average 
SPM, 30s, for dancing, sailing, 
motorcycling, arts. Fun or long- 
term relationship. 278610 
HOT TO TROT 
Bubbly, loveable, hot SWF, 22, 
57", 120Ibs, blonde/blue, 
enjoys water sports, nature, 
doggies, fun. Seeking hot, sexy 
male, 20-60, who’s wild and 
hip, for long-term relationship, 
possible marriage. £7707 __ 
FOX IN THE SNOW 
SWF, 21, 5’5”, slim, attractive, 
blonde, into art, indie film, Brit 
pop. Seeking SWM, 21-26, tall, 
skinny, intelligent, creative guy 
with sense of humor. #8258: 


PRETTY BRUNETTE 
Irish Catholic SWF, 32, 54”, 
height/weight, proportionate, 
non-drinker, non-smoker, bub- 
bly, fun, and smart. Seeks 
SWM, 30-40, successful, with 
good sense of humor and 
Christian values, for dating, 
possibly leading to marriage 
8279 Q 

ROCKET SCIENTIST... 
42-55, is sought by blonde, fit, 
well-educated, creative type, 
40s. Seeking single/divorced/ 
widowed sporty, skilled savant 
for pursuit of life’s pleasures 
and puzzles, kids ok. fP8669 


MACHO IS SO PLAYED 
SBF, 36. Gorgeous? Yes. 
Model? No. Seeking single 
gentiemen, non-smoker/ 
drinker, mature, compassion- 
ate, keen sensibilities, likes to 
party, travel, seek the truth. 
T8668 Bue ta.3 

SEEKS BYRONIC MAN 
Spontaneous to the point of 
combustion. Well traveled, well 
read, warm, witty, and wise. 
That’s me, AKA English profes- 
sional SWF, 39. And you? Mad, 
bad and rous to know 
(but employable). #8658 

GREAT SMILE 
Funny, outgoing, giving female, 
39, with great smile, enjoys day 
trips, hockey, reading and 
almost anything as as I'm 
with the right person. i 
honest, giving, funny romantic, 
33-43, who's a good listener, 
for possible long-term relation- 
ship. £8557 
PIXIES NEED LUV 2 

Auburn/hazel, petite feisty 
sprite seeks tall, 5'11"+, gentle 
artistic male, 26-34, into 
80's/Gothic music, dancing, 
cuddling, and romancing. non- 


Educated SWF, 34, cherish old 
foreign indie films, all animals, 
even occasional homosapien, 
Beatles, Stones, Madame 
Butterfly. Seeking funny man. 
78384 rae aoe 
SEEKS BRITISH ROCKSTAR 
Outgoing SWF, 25, music lover, 
seeks Thom Yorke wannabe for 
show hopping, veggie dining, 
record shopping, good ol’ tom- 
foolery. You: 25-30, talkative, 
open-minded, funny, into brit- 
pop/indie. 8310 


CARDIGAN NERDS 
SWF, 24, 5’7”, intelligent, 
brunette, black cat-eye glasses, 
into modern art, experimental 
film and music. Seeking SWM, 
24-37, ambitious, intellectual, 
similar interests. 78259 


GAELIC ORIGINAL _ 
Active, attractive SWF, 35, 
loves political debate, sports, 
folk singing and the beach. 
Committed to public service, 
likes to catch a good drama and 
discuss afterwards. Seeking 
SWM, 35-45, with sense of 
humor and shared interests, for 
long-term romantic relationship. 
Te es FT) Pek? 

NEEDLE IN THE HAY 
Sassy, post-hardcore/indie girl, 
21, short blonde hair, blue 
eyes, black framed glasses. 
Seeking someone to make her 
laugh. Into meatless food, 
Fugazi, music in general. There 
is potential for record swapping 
and roller skating. f8261 

FUN & FROLIC 
Casual SWF, 30, non-smoker, 
blonde/biue, seeks fellow 
peanut from the gallery. Silly 
field trips, chat, more? Goofy 
ok, gloomy no way! Witty repar- 
tee encouraged. Unicycle a 
plus. #8225 


DON’T TRUST 
A SLEEP TALKER 
Intriguing, adventurous SF, 19, 
dark brown/dark brown, cute 
smirk, enjoys spicy food, art, 
listening to The Cure, Ministry, 


Melvins. Seeking fun, attractive — 


SM, 18-25, for casual dating. 
78219 A See 
Hi, | AM... 
a SAF college student, petite, 
nice and funny, are. 
listening to music, dining, - 
ing, movies and conversations. 
Love to meet someone who is 
very nice and kind, has a sense 
of humor, for friendship first. 
75158 
BEACH GODDESS 
Sweet, attractive female, 28, 
seeks open-minded, adventur- 
ous SWM, 28-40, who is a pro- 
fessional, and well-educated, 
for companionship, possible 
steady relationship that 
includes movies, dancing, din- 
ing-out, and parking at the 
beach. Non-smoker, 
disease/drug free. £87772 
NO SHARP EDGES ~ 

Adventurous mind, warm heart, 


CREATIVE & SENSITIVE 
Spritely, slender, blue-eyed, 
young lover of sound and color, 
with crooked sense of humor, 
seeks kind, open-minded, chal- 
lenging, be ay! mentor type gen- 
tleman, with stability. 74202 _ 

I'M A NICE KITTY... 
but don’t step on + Be = 
Creative, intelligent S 
dark brown/hazel, Had dni 
enjoys Portishead, Billie 
Holiday, Japanese/indian food, 
activism, film. Seeking SM, 27- 
32, honest, loyal, spontaneous 
fordating. 8027 ek 

TUPELO HONEY 
Natural beauty/professional 
WF, 31, enjoys hiking, biking, 
vegetarian cooking, reading, 
foreign/indie films, folk/rock. 
Seeking handsome, fit, honest, 
sensual, professional WM, 28- 
35, for adventures, and laid- 
back fun. Canmeidgaineaniion 
area. 7978 

ARE YOU A MESS?? | 

Can’t remember the last time 
you showered? Have lots of tat- 
toos? Play guitar, but not well? 
Want a sexy, open-minded girl- 
friend who's sarcastic and lazy? 
Look no further! #97705 

EARTHCROSSER 
Artistic business student, SWF, 
20, into stars, swing sets and 
music, seeks an open-minded 
man, with a sense of humor, 
who's into hanging out and hav- 
ing a good time. #7661 


YOU KNOW WHAT THEY 
SAY. 


about still waters. " Dark- haired, 
purple dress clad poet you did- 
n't dare talk to last night. Quiet, 
crazy SWF, college senior. 
Seeking tall, dark, handsome 
male, 21-27, brilliant, smart- 
alec, expert tickle attack 
launcher. 7703 


BEAUTY AND BRAINS 
SWF, 24, 5’8”, Italian, long 
black curls, Ilvy-leaguer, volup- 
tuous model, seeks tall, bril- 
liant, beautiful, liberal SPM, 24- 
i 1d AN 

COUNTRY CITY GIRL 
SBF, 31, seeks. sensitive, car- 
ing, understanding SWM, 25- 
39, who likes outdoors, wants 
to settle down and likes country 
music. |'m visually impaired. 
5 | CPSC aaa aia 

SPICY ADORATION 
Russian nad very feminine, 


likes arts, writi ving 
i Al writing, ing, 
waysty rnp By to 
share pore 1 possibly more. 
75429 
UNIQUE GIRL FOR 
“FUNKY GUY 
SWF, 24, into literature, car- 
trips, city walks, Guinness and 
wine, movies at the Brattle, 
music at House of 
Blues/Passim, NPR, talking, 
traveling, late night coffee. 
Looking for SM to be goofy one 
minute, serious the next. 
8130 
CAMBRIDGE 
SWF, 28, likes cats, science, 
beer, movies, snakes, trumpet 
music, detective _ fiction. 
Seeking nice guy with similar 
enthusiasms. #7628 
ETHEREAL PRINCESS 
seeks her prince. Curvy 
auburn-haired SWF, 28, 5’8”, 
enjoys strolls through the castle 
and. old-fashion chivalry. Must 
be drug-free, 27-37, adventur- 
ous and romantic. 17991 _ 
NATURAL BEAUTY 
Smart, attractive, social SWF, 
34, enjoys nature, hiking, bik- 
ing, holistic health, theater, arts. 
Seeking open-minded, outgo- 
ing, athletic, well-rounded 
SWM, 34-44,-who is committed 
to personal growth. #78422 
Hardworking, easygoing SPF, 
38, enjoys lifestyle. Seeking 
passionate, outgoing SWM, 38- 
42, sense of humor, who knows 
how to treat a woman, for pos- 
sible serious relationship. 
8423 
1 HOT ENGINEER! 
Outdoor solitude, blues, brews, 
AMC, writing, curiosity, spon- 
taneity, sewing, Francis 
Dunnery. 31 year old WF, civil 
engineer, wants communicative 
man, 31-36, 5'10"+. #8673 
BAD CASE MEAN REDS 
Pizza bagel, blonde/green, 
days away from 30. Over-edu- 
cated writer with bleak day job 
seeks kindred spirit for coffee 
(cliche, | know), then? #78129 
Compassionate, affectionate 
SBF, 39, 5’4”, 130lbs, non- 
smoker, non-drinker, enjoys 
reading, hiking, outdoors. 
Seeking SM, 39-49, race unim- 
portant, for friendship, possible 
relationship. 178424 
SWF, 35, 5'9”, sandy hair, hazel 
eyes, likes bowling, mini-golf, 
the ocean. Seeking loving man, 
for fun and companionship. 
8450 


To place your 


F 


Personal call 
617-859-DATE 


LOLLING ANYONE? 
Lolling around looking for 
someone to eat sushi and 

k German with? I'm a 

hair female, 5'7”, look- 
ing for a strong german male 
whom | can ha’ times 
with. Running, s, dinner 
on the Charles. 497739 


LAID-BACK 
LOUNGE SINGER 
Boletos: intelligent, sexy 

28, fantasizes about life 


ss Bue Otis ‘Redding. and being 


pe Bon te by laid-back peo- 
ple. Seeking open-minded, 
intelligent, honest guy, 25-38, 
(nerdy kind of cool), for dating, 
local shows or the Pops and 
Saturday morning sunrises. 
78536 Pe 

ADVENTUROUS & KIND 
SJF, 36, professional, down-ta- 
earth, intelligent, passionate, 
creative, fun, intuitive, open- 
minded, playful, curvy. Seeking 
communicative SM, non-smok- 
er, 30s-40s, for dating, enjoying 
the outdoors, dancing, music, 
cooking, movies. Can be silly. 
79 

ON WINGS OF ANGELS... 
send to me my soulmate for 
eternity. My age in numbers 51, 
and yet my heart is very young. 
On your eyes a pretty sight, | 
will not make you run in fright. If 
my ad does catch your eye, oy 
just may want to give me a t 
Seeking non-smoker, 48-5! 
attractive, successful, profes- 
sional gentlemen with a great 
sense of humor. 7666 _ 

TO@ BLUE 

bor?! attractive, honest, fun 

WF, 40, corporate educator, 
loves music (sings R&B), out- 
doors, family, friends. Seeks 
honest, mature, fun, creative, 
caring, bes vend S/DWPM, 36- 
48, for real thing. t#8066 


METRO-WEST AREA 
Eco-chick seeks partner in 
Earth rituals, music, owink 
dancing (all three). I'm SW(J) 
39 (looks 25), cute, petite. 
You're 33-45, attractive, musi- 
cal, fun to talk to, likes cuddling 
during movies. 278004 

TWO FOR TANGO? — 

Do you dance the Argentine 
Tango? Or want to learn? | 
need a new partner! Friends? 
More? Prefer tall, 6’ or so. 
8551 


18 Y/O 
i am looking for a guy who will 
treat me nice...who loves 
music, and walks on the 
beach...and likes to cuddle 
99% of the time... #8555 
WARM, 0 ha te el 

we verbal vegeta 

, funky, forty (forever ‘thir. 
Mey WE, into movies, music, 
and much more, looking for 
love and laughter. #°7748 

UNIQUE EYES 
In different ways. Russian gi 


a ae FOR LOVE... 

34 yo SWF professional, inde- 
pendent, intense, witty, attrac- 
tive, athletic, avid cyclist. | 
enjoy true relaxation,. the 
beach, hiking, quiet time, intelli- 
ety pronins A dining out, 

arts/music and NPR. You: 
SWM 28-40 with similar profile. 
78381 

SCUBA DIVER 

Pretty scuba diver, 36, 5'7”, 
slim, long hair, seeks on land 
adventure! Enjoys. outdoors, 
running, violin, travel, ocean 
and romance. Seeking tall 
SWM, i 5'11"+, ees fit, 
caring honest, for .great 
relationship. 124169 

TREATED LIKE: A KING 
Funny, sensitive and generous 
blonde, you ee coe 41, cat- 
lover, eo illis 
films, reading, music and ote. 
Seeking Jone Jong-term, relationship 
with honest, - warmhearted, 
affectionate romantic, 35-42, 
for spending quality time, quiet 
dinners and dancing the ‘night 
away until 2 AM! 7415 


SEARCHING 
| want to love one man, 45-60, 
Beautiful blonde, youthful, 50s, 
sexy, non-smoker, fit, works 
out, health club, 83 Won't be 
disappointed, #7953 

FUN AND VIVACITY 

Mature SF, 27, tall, long legs, 
brown. hair, enjoys ‘ Persian 
food, sampling restaurants/ 
bars, music, fiction, film, stay- 
ing out late. Seeking hardwork- 
ing SM, 25-35, who loves to 
travel and try new 8508. for 
long-term or dating. 
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BRIGHT AND 
UNPRETENTIOUS 
SWF, 49, fun, witty, kind profes- 
sional woman, non-smoker, 
non-drinker, never married, no 
children. Lives with 3 cats in 
Cambridge area. Seeking 
funny, youthful, non-smoking, 
educated man, 43-55, for com- 
panionship leading to relation- 
ship. 78136 _ : 

. Two j 
one beautiful, outrageous, little 
big kid Some ‘ sistros for 
return, ying hard, watching 
clouds, holding hands. #°7987 
Smart, pretty, petite, athletic, 
Spiritual, cultured professional 
SWF, 31, seeks intelligent, 

rounded, aware professional 
SWM, 35-41. 8589 
~~ QUIRKY BRAT FOR 

QUIRKY JERK 

20 year old English major at all- 
women's college. HELP! Likes: 
jazz clubs, coffee houses, 
Irving, Morrison, Coupland, titil- 
lating conversation, Kenmore 
Square. Dislikes: conceited 
jerks, downtown Boston. Race 


unimportant. 8443 
LOVER OF BOSTON 
New resident of Boston would 
like to have someone to explore 
it with me. | am a SWF, 5’11”, 
140lbs, brown/blue, model. 

male, 30-50, of any 
color, to share my new experi- 
ences. 17266 e Sne 

NO PERFECT LOVE 

SBF, 30s, sick of dating, looking 
for educated SM, professional; 
companion for biking, hiking, 
traveling, eating out, sharing 
conversation and a laugh, hop- 
ing the rest takes care of itself. 


BRONX EX-PAT _ 
Chinese-american SF, 37, 
teacher-in-training. Likes travel 
(new car=road trips), dogs, 
comic books. (resurrecting old 
interest), essays. Seeking a 
brainy, ethical, kind man for trip 
planning, NYC reminiscence. 
a7977 
Tall female, “early 40 40s, 
writes/reads (V., Suttree, W. 
oe favorite) —_ fiction. 
Seeking male; 40s-50s, for talk, 
movies, dancing (R&B), word 
plays, bouts of creative 
cussing, other forms of fun. 
7824 : EAL 

GREAT BODY/CUTE... 
lots of fun! That's how this pro- 
fessional SWF, 40, has been 
described. Seeking handsome 
friend/lover, professional SWM, 
open-minded, outgoing, happy. 
To share/expand interests of 
travel, live ‘music, skiing. 
Financially secure. Hoping for 
commitment. #8654 , 

THEN LAUGH, _ 
leaning back in my arms, for 
life’s not a paragraph and 
death, i think, is no parenthesis. 
Spirited writer, 38, athlete and 
laeey! Pepe! hell-bent on the 
real with a sweet, smart 
man. #7420 


ALTERNATIVE? 
Progressive, cool, fun but intro- 
spective SWF, 42, interested in 
the arts. Seeking male engaged 
in life and ready for an intense, 
passionate relationship. 
Favorites: ART, Kendall 
Theatre, and the B-Side. 
7469 

WANTED 

FUN-LOVING MALE ¢ 
Looking for fun male who 
enjoys having a good time and 
knows how to treat a woman. 
Let's rock each other’s world. 
8670 

“WOOKIN PA NUB” 
Sense of humor, fan of Stern, a 
good start. Looks do count and 
size DOES matter (we're talk- 
ing about weight). | love travel- 

ing, music, theater, dance and 


hiking... #8128 
ARTS, LIFE, HUMOR 

Seeking mensch, any color, 
age, ethnicity, to laugh at 
foibles, share theater, books, 
jazz, Brahms, Bartok, talking to 
strangers OR offbeat travel, 
with attractive, outdoorsy 
woman, 50s. Home grown 


sons, Spanish. 8076. 


FREE 


OBSESSED WITH... 
tall, dark, exotic and handsome 
MIT guy; devastating wit, athlet- 
ic, typical-sports-loving-guy, but 
with amazing creative sparks. 
Help. #8113 

YOUNG AT HEART 
Voluptuous, vibrant wild child 
seeks young male(or young at 
heart) for outdoor fun, includ- 
ing: beaches, live music, hiking, 
biking, etc. Please be athletic, 
upbeat and a hippy at heart. 
™8059 


SWEET AND SEXY — 
Very attractive, warm, passion- 
ate, romantic, sensitive, honest 
SBF, 34, still believes in magic. 
Love laughing, surprises, danc- 
ing and music. Seeking humor- 
ous, easygoing, sensitive, sin- 
cere SWM, 25-45, for candies 
and champagne. 6309 
Pretty, slim. DJF, 37, 5'8”, 
brown/hazel, likes comedy and 
music, Seeking S/DJM, 36-49, 
soulmate, who's __ sincere, 
humorous and _ romantic. 


Lover of music, dance, life, 
open to it all yet with depths, 
smarts, and values? Pretty 
woman, 29, seeks male, 27+, 
for dating, race -unimportant. 
78342 
| WANT YOU 2 WANT ME | 

SWF, 33, seeks mature/oider 
man with sense of humor, 
sense of self, sense of fun, for 
friendship, love, and laughter. 
South Shore area preferred. | 
can’t believe I’m doing this! 


~ DANCE WITH ME 

SWF, 33, non-smoker, non- 
drinker, seeks a man who 
dances as if no one is watching 
and loves as though he’s never 
been hurt. Sense of humor crit- 
ical! South Shore area pre- 
ferred. 18311 


MUSIC LOVER 
Relocated music lover, 35, 
seeks same to check out local 
concerts, discuss/swap music, 
etc. | have eclectic taste includ- 
ing REM, folk, DMB, dance, 
and independent music. 
™8491 


PLEASANT, UPBEAT 
lady desired by romantic, fit 


* 50’s, adventurous, action-ori- 


ented Irishman with ~proclivity 
for love, laughter, wine and 


play! Your looks, weight, age~ 


and background are unimpor- 
tant! Excitement, adventured 
and laughter await! 28617 


FAIRY CHANGELING 
SWF, petite, 21, red/blue, artsy, 
literature buff, enjoys role-play, 
live bands, folklore, and any- 
thing Renaissance. Looking for 
intelligent knight in shining 
armor with similar interests, 21- 
30. Shakespeare quoting a 
must! 80000 
, oe, S'4", . 125%be, 
blonde/hazel. Seeking finan- 
cially secure man to share 
mutual interests and ren- 
dezvous. 6216 

NICE JEWISH GIRL! 
Attractive, affectionate SJF, 33, 
5’7”, brown/brown, non-smoker, 
seeking nice-looking sensitive 
SWM, 33-43, 5’8"+, non-smok- 
er, no children, for meaningful 
relationship. 27969 


SINGLE FEMALE/30/SLIM 
Playful, engaging, affectionate, 
love, marriage, — children, 
intense, direct, non-conformist, 
Spiritual, evolving, seeks friend, 
partner, lover, 27-35, easy- 
going, yet adventurous, loves 
nature, humorous, passionate, 
spirited, for romance, love 
walks, and talks. f°6013 


YOUTHFUL REDHEAD _ 
Outgoing, honest, boisterous 
redhead, 30, with killer smile, 
wants to learn to play guitar; 
enjoys Sevendust, clubs and 
shows, Mexican food, and tat- 
toos! In search of honest, loyal, 
kind-hearted romantic, 25-30, 
who's young-at-heart, for 
friendship, quiet nights in front 
of a fire or going out for major 
energy release! T8039 


PRINCE WANTED 
Sicilian princess, 36, looks 26, 
5’'5”, 105ibs, long, jet black hair, 
brown eyes, loves dancing, 
singing, writing/playing music. 
Soeag tall, dark-haired guy, 
26-36, for possible relationship. 
Similar interests a plus! 1°7847 

FRECKLED AND FUN 
Vivacious SWF, 35. Looking for 
the right, attractive SWM, 28- 
38, likes to laugh, be himself, 
make me weak in the knees! 
Good times, right place, let's 
see! 8385 

SEEKS STRING BEAN 
Sexy, sassy, independent 24 
year old seeks tall, thin, world 
traveler for intellectual dis- 
course and nights at Wallys. 
You know that TV sucks and 
life=an acquisition of things. 
8090 | 


“GO, MAN, GO! — 

College indie rock chick into 
wearing cat eye glasses and lis- 
tening to music loud. Looking 
for someone to supply 
earplugs. Rock ‘n roll was never 
this fun! #78042 : 


Jelatelmerel! 61 7-859-DATE 


NORTH MA, SOUTH NH! 
Pretty WF, 29, blonde/biue, 
5'6”, voluptuous, sexy, fun, cre- 
ative, positive, ambitious, car- 
ing, single parent. Loves arts, 
music, reading, outdoors, danc- 
ing, cooking, shopping. 
Seeking handsome, fun, affec- 
tionate, honest, successful 
WM. 27518 


Loving, open SF, 52, earthy 
artist, a bit eccentric, seeks 
warm, communicative, ener- 
getic SM, 48-60, non-smoker, 
must love animals, country life. 
Metro West. #78473 


QUIXOTIC PROFESSOR 
Creative, eccentric, intellectual 
female, 35, seeks creative, 
intellectual, passionate, roman- 
tic man of color, 35-50, to break 
me out of the ivory tower. 
78364 ; ie sen 3 
SWF, morbidly obese girl with 
cute face seeks similar male, 
19-24, under 5’5”. I'm easy, are 


PARTY GIRL 
Pretty, energetic SWF, 20s, 
seeking a sidekick or sparing 
partner and occasional hero for 
non-stop, action-packed 
romance with a dashing SM, 
20+. Smokers and drinkers ok. 
™8097 
FIRST TIME AD 
SWF, 30, 5’7”, brown/brown, 
enjoys weekend getaways, 
walking. Seeking SWM, late 
20s-mid 30s. #7995 __ 
SKATEBOARD? 

I'll describe my dream boy- are 
you out there? Shortish black 
hair, love music (especially 
techno/ebm), animals, spon- 
taneity, art, sex and appreciate 
the darker things in life. #78122 


A LIL HIT OF XTC 

19 year old female, just looking 
for someone who isn’t afraid to 
be different, loves to have fun 
and go to concerts, parties and 
raves! Looking for WM, 18-22, 
who's really cute, loves 
punk/metai/hard rock music 
and all that good stuff? 
Interested...? 28 


Athletic 27 year 

brown eyes, very attractive with 
an hourglass figure, enjoys ski- 
ing, rollerblading, horseback 
riding, swimming. Looking for a 
fun-loving mate, 30-45, to have 
relationship with. #77898 


NEW TO THIS! 

33, BB, never been married and 
no children; Enjoy sailing, 
jazz/blues, cooking, live music 
and racing. Work in the IT field. 
Looking for an interesting per- 
son. 8126 - 


wrote one, it would say that I love soda pop, like to 

swing to the Squirrel Nut Zippers, and have long hair 
the color of golden wheat, with peaches and 
cream skin - and that Td like a 18-25 year-old 


ATARI ENTHUSIAST 
30, 56”, 130ibs, scientist, 
enjoys mountain _ biking, 
movies, cooking, <a 
working out, micro brewe' 
Seeking moe SWM, 
40, chal 
excitement led hours of pong. 
75588 

FUN AND VERSATILE | 
SWF, 23, grad student, seeks 
SM, 23-29, with zest for life, to 
share fun, unique nights. Must 
love the following: night life, hik- 
ing, music, sunsets/stars, and 
smiling. 7503 
SWF, 27, 5°8", height/weight 
proportionate, short brown hair, 
seeks attractive SWM, nice 
pecorent, Hi personality, 26-36, 

drug/disease free, 

or on a movies, concerts, 
77088: shopping, coffee, art. 


slender, great smile, very intelli- 
gent, affectionate, 
emotionally/financially secure, 
enjoys life. Seeking Jewish 
male, 50s. #7332 __ ; 
SWF, 26, blonde/blue, loves 
writing poetry, listening to The 
Beatles, Elliot Smith, The 
Clash, and Quasi. Looking for a 
romantic SWM. Can be found 
at The Middle East. 18135 _ 


“PASSIONATE ABOUT LIFE 
Passionate, romantic, loyal 
female, 40, brown/hazel, very 
sensual and passionate about 
lots of things; into hiking, biking, 
cross-country skiing, theater, 
museums and concerts. 
Seeking passionate, romantic, 
affectionate, physically active 
guy. y, 33-43, who's emotionally/ 
inancially stable, for long-term 
B74 


Cc 

WF, 45, thoughtful, ‘loving 
vegan seeks playful, funny, 
romantic, affectionate, emotion- 
ally available, non-smoking 
male for fun and serious times. 
South of Boston. Have love will 
travel. 297478 


ARE YOU SPECIAL? 

Do you have a lot to offer? Well, 
so do |. SWF, 39, attractive, 
intelligent, with a great person- 
ality, seeks a on guy to enjoy 
life with. £6156 _ 

HERE! AM — 
Big, bold, and pretty, 55, great 
personality,“sense of humor, 
financially secure. Seeking 
W/HM, 55+, with a great heart, 
and can accept me for who | 
am. T8060 

‘COUNTRY/CITY WOMAN 
Sophisticated, pretty, fun-loving 
woman seeks friend/lover for 
outdoor (skiing, running, tennis) 
activities, week-en trips, 
restoring old home. Must be 
caring, verbal, and love ani- 
mals. Men with children a plus. 
WILD STREAK TOWARDS 
I'm a tall, living on the edge, 
slim brunette, 45. | like movies, 
Bugs Bunny, live music, swim- 
ming. I'd like to get to know you 
and have fun. 278046 
Petite, pretty, professional, with 
exciting figure, exotic looks, 
seeks tall, well educated, very 
attractive companion (30-40), 
for fun in an uncomplicated 
friendship. Nothing too serious 
right now, please. 297474 
LIBRA/SCORPIO 

Complex, cusp-born, creative, 
witty, pre-Raphaelite muse, 35. 
Singer, writer, herbalist, hea- 
then, film . buff- eet goed 
antique roses, silk vel 
scotch, Ralph Nader. laroloce. 
smart, unique men sought, 27- 


favorite) 
Seeking male, 40s-50s, who 
reads and thinks to talk, dance 
(r&b), etc... Slow, sensitive, 
bs a 3098 and hands preferred. 


WOMEN SEEXING MEN 
Continued 0 On next page 


fiction. 


Respond to Personals using 
your CREDIT CARD! 


call 617-450-8620 


Call costs $1.99 a minute. Must be 18+. 


Call from any phone, anywhere, anytime. 
Amex/Visa/Mastercamd accepted, 


To listen and respond to 
Personals call 


d/6-d066 


Call costs $1 99 a minute. 
Must he 18+. 


Outside Greater Boston 


Call 1-900-370-2015 


Place your FREE 
Phoenix Personal 
hy phone 
617-809-3283 


Weekdays 8:30am to 11pm 
Sundays 10am to 6pm 
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WOMEN MEN Cont. 


BEWITCHING GODDESS 
SWF, soul drifter, 36, 5’9”, full-figured, 
round Ri belly, 
white skin, enjoys music, art, ter, 
reading and spirituality. My passions: 
honesty is all | know, ig tobe is too impor- 
tant to take seriously. ong qed 
tionally stable SWM, 29-43, tall, self- 
aware, well-kept, honest, eclectic, 
someone can laugh at them- 
selves and count their blessings. 
9270 
Winter was long, dry, and cold. Single 
Caribbean female seeks SM 
leave me a me: SO we can talk 
about a planning a nicer spring. 
B78 


MEN WOMEN 


TURNIP MAN SEEKS BEET GIRL 
funny, ve, tong: 
ridiculous, poignant, attractive 
haired, emotionally/fina 
yet culturally off the beam. 
er-than-though ‘software pro- 
peo ig gentleman, 34, 
philosophy, | getting phen 
oe t 
Seeks to join forces with cute, intelli- 
gent, slim/medium build, non-smok- 
ing vegetarian/kindred spirit, for mud- 
pies in the cabbage patch. fP8659 
North shore. SBM, 27, enjoys shar- 
ing, getting thi done, backrubs, 
lady's smile. full-figured SF, 
30-45, to charm, laugh, cuddle. 
78653 
Childiess SM, 35, musician, pedonms 
often, never married, seeks music-ori- 
entated SWF. 278656 
SWM, 28, cen intelligen 
attractive, t, 
sense of pw Bows shy with the 
hy oem ee ee 

















Single, fit, attractive, professional 
male enjoys —, concerts, 
dancing, wide variety of activities. 
Seeking , attractive, non-smok- 
ing female, 5-35, to date and share 
fun times with. 298647 
ADVENTUROUS? 
Unconservative but professional 
Latino, 29, 5'10”, 140lbs, likes any- 
thing new/interesting: indie movies, 
STP, Indian food. Seeking petite, 
long-haired kitten, 21+, who is open- 
minded, smart, stylish, energetic. 
Race open. Semi-athletic a plus. 
78612 
TAKE A CHANCE... 

life is short! Adventurous, creative, 
intelligent SWM, 33, blond/brown, 
athletic build, competitive cyclist, 
financially secure, father, ors trav- 
el, quiet evenings. Seeking self-confi- 
dent, open, attractive SF, 24-30, for 
peat leading to long-term. 


BESPECTACLED... 
with curly brown hair, warm, soft and 
cuddly, passionate, about social jus- 
tice issues, unique artist, tad geeky, 
green thumbed, emotionally accessi- 
ble, communicative SJM, 38, seeking 
long-term relationship with SF who's 
got Spunk, spark, and a playful side. 











njoys Sushi, 
Limp —— movies (Tarantino/ 
Jonze), coffee. 9,21, hs 
financially-stable SF 21-30, with sim- 


, great smile, published 
enjoys traveling, writin 
movies (Casablanca, The Matrin}, 
Velvet Thai food, sushi. 
Seeking humorous, independent, 
spontaneous SF, 27-35. #°8700 
———— tall, handsome, shy 
SWM, people watcher, music 
lover, laid eo anti-fashion, profes- 
sional, funny. Seeking SWF for casu- 
al friendship/dating. 8699 ak 

KIND GUY 

Earthy, not crunchy, SWM, 26, into 
art, mdSic — rap), movies, the- 
atre, Seeking SF. 1 .works in theatre. 

30, for conversation, 
Mondelie, hopehuy more. Smoker. 
™8685 eee 

NEW IN TOWN 
SWM, 25, 6’, 155ibs, seeking casual 
dating with 21-30 year old beauty. 
Professional who enjoys art, nightlife, 
music, ing, baseball, having a 
good time. uptight need not 
apply. 28682 : e. 
BLUES, BEACH 
Free to live and love, 34, fit, healthy, 
long gold brown hair, blue songwriter, 
guitar, patient, gentle. Seeking attrac- 
a yun Gy Beans Ga Seo" beach. 
al, ; 
sabes “9 MSS ee 
I'M ALWAYS HUNGRY... 

sO we Can cook or eat out. SWM, 31, 
rate eae wine-lover for 

— out. If | at you and hear 
Sieve onder, let's pursue romance! 


ARTSY GUY 
Eclectic, loyal, artistic guy, 33, smart 
and slightly caustic birth coach, 
enjoys museums, movie classics, Lou 
inp guitar, Seely optimist ternale, 
36, with decisiveness and smarts- 
for coffee talk, window shopping and 


NICEGUYSRULE = — 
professional SWM, 34, 59”, non- 
tag , Seeks fun, OK. — 
24 for possible relation- 

a eye 


author, 























Outgoing, funny, f 
blond/bi reen, athletic build, 
enjoys romantic, movies, 
S| - female, 21-29, to 
build a relati with, if interested, 
drop me a line. 178581 - 
ROMANCE ANYONE? — 
If you're a short female of medium 
build or just a bit fuller, 20-35, who 
likes to Bed ads places and do things, then 
call this fun-loving and outgoing guy. 
8565 _ 8 


PLAY IT AGAIN SAM 
Funny, sensitive, emotional guy, 28, 
brown/brown, compassionate and 
affectionate, enjoys Alanis, fine din- 
ing, music and good times with 
friends. In search of caring, sensitive 
female, 18-26, for long-term relation- 
ship. 78541 _ ea 
Slim, smart, average-looking SBF, 34, 
5'7", likes conversation, long 
walks, movies. Seeking slim, nice- 

, 34-40. 











Zany SM 25, seeks Sweet woman 
with sense of humor. Have you 
ever rd Beethoven's 8th sonata? 
Roethke? | am an athletic, 

ing, handsome, professional guy. | 

‘ke r~ ‘laugh. | feel like life is simulta- 
rd, profound, and per- 





REAL WILD ONE 
SWM 5’7” 145pds. 2 omega 
Professional edu. 


Pn ly 27, 5°10", 160Ibs 
well-built, enjoys music, clubbing, lis- 
tening to ‘and recording music. 

Sosa wantin, similar interests, for 
fun, Fg long-term relationship. 


EYES WIDE SHUT... 
Intense, witty SM, 29, Rasy 
, enjoys traveling, P 
ing, dinner and drinks with friends, 
seeing live bands, Good Will Hunting. 
Seeking down-to-earth SF, 24-33, for 
casual dating, possible long-term. 


8426 MP as a 
ASIAN OR LATINF . 

— blond/biue SWM, 33, never mar- 
great career, educated, well- 

cena very affectionate, in perfect 

ysical shape. Seeking 
atin female for a_ relationship. 
78448 








ooth GWM, 30,  210lbs, 
understand- 
goofy times, 


intelligent, affectionate, 

interesting Jamaican man seeks 
beautiful, curvy, intelligent woman, 

, for Soe Need 
someone who needs me. 8561 
SBM seeks wholesome woman, 20- 
45, for fun, relaxation in the sun, trav- 
el, companionship. 38488 

LOVE TO LISTEN 

Sensitive SM, 31, 
brown/brown. 











Seeking 
25,35, for dating, maybe more. 
78436 


vege oy ee 
Penge te fit, , attrac- 
blondes. 6, 176lbs. | like sports, 
adventure, travel, music, most any- 


new. You are attractive, i 
gent, fun, caramel tone, Latina. 
78449 








~ JAZZLOVER 
WM, 35, 6’, blond/blue, into jazz and 
pe rage ing. reading, thinking, 
always leaming, & inking, 
dreaming. Social worker, loves kids 


Seeking attractive, brainy, life-long 
learner, 25-40. 178402 


HOME IMPROVEMENT 
SWM, 5’8”, 175Ibs, brown/brown, 
clean enough to be healthy, dirty 
enough to be happy. + iles toting on 
my house, my job, adventure, travel, 
mysteries, chidren. 78399 








Outgoing Swi 28. a ooking. 
slim, enjoys danci 
Looking for petite S F, 05.38: looking looking 
for fun, likes to party, dance, for casu- 
al dating. 28369 
FUNNY & SMART 
Smart, funny, observant guy, 35, likes 
ceaiood to music, Metallica, any 
the films of George Lucas 
keeping current on world events. 
In oon a of honest, humble female, 
30-35, for casual, fun stuff together. 
8556 








To listen and respond to 
Personals call 


Call costs $1.99 a minute. Must be 18+. 
Outside Greater Boston 


Call 1-900-370-2015 


SWM, 26, brown/green, enjoys bowl- 


ing._dining-out, quiet times. Seeking 
19-27, no head , Serious 
pant he only. From PA. 78480 


SOUTHERN GENTLEMEN 

33, single, 6’1", 210lbs, brown 
hair/hazel, goatee, eign ean 
Souther transplant, enjoys ho: 
theater, boating, golf, pretty eclectic 
tastes. beautiful, intelligent 
woman, for fun, romance, maybe 
more. 78415 





NEW TO BOSTON 
Friends convinced me to give this a 
shot. Good-looking professional 
SWM, 38, 5°10”, 190Ibs, thinning 
brown hair, athletic. Seeking attrac- 
tive, slim, caring, honest S/DF, 25-40, 
non-smoker, for friendship and/or 
romance. Must have sense of humor 
and be willing to lie about how we 
met. 18419 EE 
DELIGHTFUL ROGUE 
young 37, 6'2”, 205ibs, 
brown/bilue, handsome, fun, irrever- 
ent, sense of humor, Ivy League, likes 
sports, cooking,’ beer, The Dead. 
attractive, outgoing WPF, 29- 
37, kid-friendly, with sense of 
humor/adventure. 8368 


"I have spread my dreams under your feet; Tread softly because, you tread on 


my dreams." - W.B, Yeats 


Dear Dream Zone, 


In my dream I am at work, but the floor plan is different. Everyone is 

acting weird and somewhat aggressive towards me. I get in a scuffle with my 
manager and in the process his head falls off and an alien head comes out. 
Then everyone gangs up on me and all their heads turn into alien heads. What 


the heck does this mean? - Dave 19, Salt Lake City, UT 


Dr. Katia: Things have changed at work since you were first hired. The 

people are showing other parts of their personalities now, especially your 
manager. They are not "bad" parts, just different, "alien" from what you 

first perceived. Did something happen at work to make you feel like everyone 
was against you or pérhaps judging you? Are you feeling like you really 

don't know these people? You are becoming more intimate with your co-workers 
so all the first impressions are out the window. This is a healthy 

phenomenon of human relationships, so don't worry. Advice: Be sure to 
communicate, communicate, communicate. The best way to handle ANY situation 
is to bring it up, talk about it; iron out its wrinkles and then turn to 

face the NEXT situation or issue. 


JOURNEY ON PLANET EARTH 
Intelligent, kind SM, 36, black/brown, 
fit, speaks several languages, enjoys 
Sushi, biking, cooking, travelin ing. 
REM. Seeking attractive, fit, gent 
SF, 28-38, for long-term relationship. 
178446 





Young, handsome BM, 29, fun, outgo- 
ing, enjoys music, travel, dining-out. 
Seeking very attractive independent 
female, age/race unimportant, for dat- 
ing. 8379 

Outgoing, friendly SM, 30, light brown 
hair/eyes, 5°10”, part-time worker, 
enjoys writing, meeting people, 
exchanging ideas. Seeking female, 
25-30, for dating. P8396 } 





MUSIC & LAUGHTER... 

The two most important things! Me: 
SWM, 30, generous, compassionate, 
&, artistic, musician (AC/DC to Yo La 
nue y sogg looking for a reason to 
F, 26-34, brainy, open- 

wanaad fit, fun. 778315 bir 

ROMANCE FIRST, TRY ME 
College-educated, professional, 28, 
hoping to become romantically 
involved with a woman with a life of 
her own to share good times and 
experience. I'm a totally self-suffi- 
cient, independent Renaissance Man. 

8224 





Dear Dream Zone, 


Oe een enn ee eee aa Ecni ia. caaeeneteeatinamdindatiehenteninemee tae ee * jnsi-tilnd anrpeantinita 


BUSCANDO TE 
SWM, * 6, hg OP agar 
( al ; , 
tivel pt on ag 
Southern Europe female, for 
long-term relationship. Enjoys about 
anything with the tight p person. 
8582 
SHY MATH GENIUS ~ 

Liberal, sincere, sensitive 
Hayek yt 35, likes 

Rock & Roll, politics, video games, 
puzzles, giant bubbles, moonlit walks, 
ice cream, pillow fights. Seeking shy, 
liberal, technically minded female 
under 35. T8567 ba 

SILLY AND SENSITIVE 
32 years old, intuitive, rock, fy 
passionate guy, likes indie a 
movies, brunch, shi 








i Seeking shar- 
ing, ~ odbede evolving relationship. 


8192 — 
SEEKING 
“ Sun dresses, sandals, 


warm, Sonny 
in ne teachingmebing profession. 
Me: Very atti honest, bright, 
down-to-earth SWM, seeking very 
attractive, sexy, slender, feminine, 
funny SWF, 22-33. #8194 
INTIMIDATINGLY INTELLIGENT — 
* black/brown/bronze M into cine- 
, Mexico, music, Taoism, 
Zen seeks 26-30 all natural (no 
braces, electrolysis), carefree, materi- 
ally unattached, musically talented, 
self-assured, slender, vegetarian F 
for magical union/romantic relation- 
ship. 8538 
NILES SEEKS DAPHNE 
John Cage seeks Ally (or is it Nell? 
Who can tell?). Slim WM, 5’5”, soft 
brown hair, stylish glasses seeks 
chronically single nerd girl to:stroll the 
city/share opinions with. | saw a but- 
ton once that said “I think, therefore 
I'm single”, yup: Oh well, I’m only 27. 
8333 


TRUE ROMANCE... 
is amazing. I’m looking for the real 
thing, are you? SWM, 35, 175ibs, 
5'10”, black/brown,. emotionally liter- 
ate, willing to take the risk. If this 
speaks to you, I'd like to hear from 
you. 278332 
. FUN-LOVING GUY 
SWM, 25, handsome, honest and 
open-minded, seeks SWF, 21-27, 
who loves the romantic things in life, 
for a fun time. Let's get together. 
8190 
SPRING FEVER 
It's been a long, cold winter. Good- 
looking guy, 5'10”, 180ibs, looking for 
a cute, petite, mature woman who 
can handle pat treated right. 
Sarcasm and bubbly personalities 
welcome. You won't be disappointed. 
8195 
SEEKS JHE ULTIMATE 
Humorous, flirty  SWM, 33, 
brown/blue, enjoys bowling, exercis- 
ing, reading, Italian food, The Beatles. 
Seeking care-free, honest SF, 26-35, 
for long-term relationship. 278568 
Unique, eccentric genius, successful, 
entrepreneur, tall, cute, happy, INTJ, 
poly amorous, enjoys science, cats, 
photography. Seeking bright woman 
for life partnership. 278188 i 
FUN AND ATTRACTIVE 
SWM, 31, 5’7”, 150ibs, sincere and 
honest with great sense of humor. 
Seeking a caring SF who is comfort- 
able being herself, for friendship and 
dating. Let's do coffee! 26033 
WHERE TO? 
SWM, brown/green, 27, intellectual 
comedian, experimental chef, adven- 
turesome nature boy, ambitious pro- 
fessional, competitive athlete, philos- 
ophy/science/ sociology book reader, 
animal lover and gentleman seeks 
female interested in having a great 
time over drinks and dinner. T7611 __ 























eign films, 

ionship with a SF, 
affectionate, and a good 
tor, 27845 





SOUL 
Attractive SWM, 28, long-haired, 
tive, goth, industrial . art, sci 
fihorror movies, seeks SWF, 21-28, 
attractive, friendly, for dating, possible 
long-term relationship. 5. 
Cc fit, SWM, 34, Ca 
cats, Entertainment Weekly. Seeking 
happy, pe fun, independent 

2 


woman 
CALL THIS AD! 
Very romantic man, 33, blonde/biue, 
S/OF for fri and a lot of 
love. You won't be disappointed. 
7942 
Me like: cats, Lynch, Kubrick, comics, 


HLOTS, hiking, Europe, electro, 
ient, metal, solitude, fine ale, cof- 


ambien‘ 
fee, rain. You like? #27794 
DANCE WITH ME 

SBM, 38, tall, ‘educated, working. 
Seeking heavy-hi eg ty 20 
thick-thighed 40+, 
ship/dancing. 78371 

MAYBE I’M A CATCH 











gens Gent 

SCANDAL, CONTROVERSY, 
SWM, 26, 6'1", professional with 
twisted 


malty: 
stable, ‘fit partner in late 30s, 5'2”-5'6", 
enjoys travel, fitness, has passion 
—— by sincerity and intellect. 


24 yea i ples professional male looking 
a , attrac- 
twe woman to wine and ane My goa 





with like interests. Be forewamed...| 
twirl like a tornado, undulate like an 
ocean, and talk in run on sentences. 
8535 
LAURIE FROM NEW ORLEANS 
Red hair, brown eyes. My name is 
Tom, you called and left a message in 
box, | couldn’t make out your phone 
number. Please call I'd love to talk to 
you. #8472 EAT 
SINATRAPHILIA | 

Looking for Ayn Rand: pretty, thin- 
average build, non-smoker, 22-33, 
Sinatra lover a plus. Me: good-look- 
ing, ave build, writer, artist, green 
eyes, 30, 5°10”, dark brown hair. 











I dreamed I was standing on 
a cliff looking out over what 


is normally beautiful and 


familiar scenery to me. But 
this time some big Godzilla 
like monster was trampling ninahi and destroying everything in Pap I was- 
n't afraid for myself so I just stood there and watched. 


- Kim 28, Boston, MA 


Lauri: Something or someone is destroying your normally pleasant "outlook" 
on life. Perhaps your "inner monster" has come out of hiding recently? But 
don't fret. Your dream clearly shows that you are prepared to stand your 
ground rather than go screaming through the ravaged streets of New York City 
when that giant lizard decides to make an appearance. Good job! 


Dreams are messages and warnings, something you need to know. If you've 
had a strange dream lately and want to know what it means visit our web site 


www.thedreamzone.com and we'll reveal the hidden messages in your dreams! 


2000 All Rights Reserved, The Dream Zone/DMP, Inc. 














ALONE AND FREE AT 63 
SWM, 5’8”, 185ibs, enjoys din- 
ing, as and 


pers nay , attractive : 
under 125ibs, ‘dating. 3746 
NEW BEGINNING 
Hop cormps pes ap oan 
53, looks 45 open to new ideas 
and rela . Seeki 





gardening, 

el, old-fashioned Weetvie 
Looking for woman, 70-76, with 
good valués/morals. 278490 


LONG WALKS? 
Educated SM, 42, good listen- 
er, enjoys. tal art courses, 
going to the YMCA, KD Lang, 


F, 30-40, for 


BLACK DIAMOND 
SBM, 46, seeks single female, 
any race, for long-term relation- 
ship gw to marriage and 
family. Please be non-smoker, 
light drinker ok, with ‘career or 
. 8316 Oe 

NO PERFECT WOMEN 
DWPM, 46, seeks slim, mars 
wild goddess, for Man Ray, fun 
times, serious relationship. 
Children welcome. C 
area. 178283 








SEEKING “THE ONE” 
Friendly, athletic SWM, 27, 
brown/blue, enjoys music, 
raat food, ye om 


key parties. eens yop 
attractive, talkative SF, 25.30, 
for dating and long-term ?ela- 
tionship. 18223 
DORK SEEKS DWEEB 

SWM, tall, incredibly hand- 
some, slender, sweet punk rock 
boy seeks non-boring, cute, rad 
girl to rock my world. Please be 
Straight-edge, vegetarian/ 
vegan, and have self confi- 
dence/sense of humor. We can 
go to shows and eat burritos. 
78431 Sarge aR a 

SOMETHING FUN 
Fun, honest male, 19, 5°10”, 
135ibs, good listener, enjoys 
dancing, concerts, American 
Beauty (the movie!). Seeking 
honest, goofy, cute SF, 18-22, 
for friendship and dating. 
78377 eine ae 

| HAVE NOTHING TO SAY... 

and I'm saying it. Decent, enig- 
matic SM, 42, brown/brown, 
enjoys movies, music, Harvard 
Film Archive, good pizza. 
Seeking honest, decent, 
humorous SF, 35-45, for -long- 
term or some sort of relation- 
ship. 18382 

MARTIAL ARTIST 
SAM, 24, 5’8”, 120ibs, practi- 
tioner of internal martial arts, 
Seeks female counterpart, 
involved/interested in such arts, 
to share ideas, and have fun. 
7925 : om 

BACK IN BOSTON 
Fun, intelligent, slim, profes- 
sional SWM, 35, 5°11", likes 
movies, books, dining-out, TAL, 
traveling, the outdoors. Looking 
for smart, witty, active SF, for 
fun and friendship. #8585 

ONLY THE BEST 
Caring, laid-back. SM, 22, 
brown/brown, friendly, vie 
Boston, mini-goll, Seeking 

ton, mini per- 

sonable, pol og SF, 20-26, car- 
ing, for friends first, maybe 
more. 178441 

BOSTON AREA 
DWM, 51, 5’7”, seeks attractive 
S/DWF, non-smoker, special 
lady, 45-52, interested in travel- 
ing with me overseas, for per- 
manent tong-term relationship. 
8375 
Hot fudge, dancing, | roses, 
exercising, corvette, tender, 
sensuous kisses with hand- 


























43-53, height/w ropor- 
tionate, youthfu emale. 
pM ata 

TOP GUN 
Funny, sincere, blue-eyed 


romantic, 24, enjoys writing, 
rollerblading, Sara 
MacLachlan, —, clubs and 
more. In search of long-term 
relationship with honest, 
mature, loving female, 21-29, 
with sense of humor, for ran- 
dom nights on the town, road 
trips or just sitting home and 
relaxing. #8531 

BADBOY SEEKS TROUBLE 
SWM, looking for soulmate, 
sweet, mean, smart, pretty. I've 
reformed and grown up. Sweet- 
hot romance and long bike 
rides culminating in a real rela- 
tionship, real meaning. Come 
with me. 98537 


CAREFREE BLOND GUY 
Attractive and outgoi blue- 
eyed blond guy, 19, with killer 
smile, seeks attractive, straight- 
forward female, 19-22, who'll 
like me for me. I'm up for any- 
thing as long as it’s fun. | enjoy 
311, working out, club-hopping 
and more. A student in 
Brockton-seeking someone 
honest and easygoing for long- 
term relationship. #8547. 








10 TATTOOS 
Outgoing, honest, fun guy, 24, 
gh 45lbs, blond/green, 


enjoys working out, motorcy- 
cles, tattoos, the beach and 
romantic nights with someone 
special. Seeking honest, sexy 
female, 18-35, who likes to 
laugh and have a good time. 
™8550 


ACTIVE MALE... 
seeks bus’ female. 
Professional WM, great shape, 


6'2”, 195ibs, brown/blue, finan- 
cially secure, willing to pamper, 
service, care for the na 
female. Owns property in 
Mass, Cape Cod, and Florida 
with airplane and sailboat for 
fun. Drop me aline. 8328 
LOVE wr FOR Oe bs 
Scoop me up! SWM, usi- 
ness owner, lovable, cuddly 
sharp, intelligent, a - 
ner/soulmate for good 


things. Thanks. =m poy hon 
things. Thanks. 26725 0 
DARK SEIDE 


Mysterious, yen — 
39, pach rly ag 


ng. tistering to 
Bob ary Jon Jennifer pect 
, for romantic 
‘term ekg Pig 





ENFANT TERRIBLE 
Tall, Prada-thin SWM, 22, 
clean-shaven, uncombed blond 
hair. Seeking low-rent Kate 
Moss, for making out, maybe 
more. &8469 ae i 

DICTIONARY BOY 
+ gee 24, 5'6”, wag SF, 21- 
27. Conjointly, we'll disoblige 
canaille who obfuscate 
with anserine, florid vocable. 
Thesaurus required. 278339 


THE PRINCE MATCH 
Honestly? Peregrine SWM, 45, 
naturest, cineast, with a Bosox 
Cap, awaits call from SF under 
50, ng. wrreee recorded 
greeting. TP7: 2 
Single male, 33, lives near 
boston. I’m a nice guy for the 
right gal. Seeking an attractive 
gal between the ages of 27-36, 

t friendship and definately 
more. 8569 

BEAUTIFUL IN AND OUT 
Serious, fun-loving, single, pro- 
fessional father, peep reg 
urban, progressive, thoughtful 
responsible, affectionate, many 
interests. Seeking woman, 30+, 
with similar qualities, who 
shows appreciation for a loving 
relationship. #7926 2 
Mature, balanced, self-aware 
SWM, 5'7", great sense of 
humor, excellent communicator, 
seeks SF playmate, 24-38, 
same qualities. Race open. 
78291 











BiWM, 40, 5’8”, 185ibs, attrac- 
tive, masculine, ey 
nore. Seeking attractiv t, 

TV or cross dresser for 
Kier ship and intimacy. #8509 


Harley babe. DWPM, 46, seeks 
‘slim SWF, around 38, who likes 
her leather, dancing, casinos. 
Children weicome. Lexington 
area. T8256 


“AFFAIR TO REMEMBER” 
Awe, pathos, optimism, enlight- 
en your appetites, and ten 
ness? Altruistic, smart, trim 
soulmate, younger or same, 
wanted by scientific, 5°10”, 
SW\M, slim, 54,/likes outdoors, 
Bach, children. Taiwanese or 
English speaking welcome. 
Write or phone. 4p ‘P1600 _ 

TOP 10 REASONS 
to respond! 10-integrity/charac- 
ter. 9-self-aware/spiritual. 8- 
tall/it. 7-romantic/sensual. 6- 
very handsome. 5-educated. 4- 
can cook. 3-polished/positive. 
2-successful. 1-sense_ of 
humor. Seeking SF, 32-47. 
m6isi “SOs 

OPEN HEART 

Passionate, loving, ee 
ous psychotherapist/rock si 
seeks soulmate, for enaresing 
kiss: I'm a rare combination: 
very handsome, sexy and ath- 
letic, with a strong focus on 
emotional self-awareness and 
spiritual growth. Do U believe in 
heaven? #4788 "% 














STILL RIDING | 
SWM, 43, 5'8", 185ibs, long 
black hair, bearded, likes 


Harley's, muscle cars, outdoor 
activities. Seeking SWF, 30-40, 
for long-term — relationship. 
2 LE 
FIRST TIME AD 
SWM, 40, 5’8”, dark/hazel, 
Sicilian complexion. Seeks SF, 
32-45, casual dating. Laurie, 
from New Orleans, lost number, 
please call back. “P8065 
ENGLISHJEWISH CHAP 
SM, 50, never married, kind- 
hearted, marketing VP, conser- 
vative values, seeks marriage- 
minded, outgoing, sincere 
female, Jewish preferred, 35- 
45, who likes animals. #71342 





ASIAN LADY 
Humorous, handsome, educat- 
ed, financially secure Italian 
SWM, .39, 5°11", 185ibs, 
brown/hazel, seeks to romanti- 
Cally entertain educated, attrac- 
tive, trim younger partner, 20- 
30, for long-term relationship. 
6012 © erase 
Uncommonly different. 
Optimistic, creative, attractive, 
Italian entrepreneur (mature 
mentor), _ fun- corner dna’ 
any race, 
dante, best Ir friend, ee ’ share 
adventure, romance, happi- 
ness. 7786 
Humorous, affectionate SWM, 
41, seeks fun-loving, outgoing, 
commitment-mi 'SF sweet- 
heart for lifetime of hugs, kiss- 
es, dancing, romancing. 
Serious calls only. #9031 : 
SWM, 44, 5'8”, | 150lbs, 
brown/brown, non-smoker, no 
on seeks SWF, 35-55, 5’2”- 


proportion- 
ate. Interested in having a 
Valentine's all the time, give a 
call. #5911 
Honest, sincere, decent, edu- 











Sooke SW/AF, 20s-50s, who 
believes in love. #71374 

SWM, 45,. 5'11", 200lbs, 
brown/brown, mustache, full 
beth enjoys antique cars, 


Seeking SF. 27-55, “cating, 
long-term relationship. 476170 _ 





Questions? 


‘Perso “ae 


BREAKFAST LOVER 
Smart(alec), funny(ish), attrac- 
tive (I think) SWM, 20, some- 
thing ry np A seeks 
woman with, a little attitude. Can 
you keep me on my toes? Let's 
see. Have breakfast with me. 
78313 


EDUCATED LATINO... 
for fit lady. 35 years old, 5'10”, 
175ibs, fit transplant from CA 
seeks a fit, college-educated 
female, 20s-30s, that’s:into the 
gym, movies, arts, night life, for 
great friendship, safe relation- 
ship. #8260 
TAME ‘N AMOROUS 
Motivated, sensitive SWM, 52, 
enjoys reading, c clubs, 
ice cream, Retbonan tettine 
passionate, kind female, 30-45, 
for friendship and companion- 
ship. 8222 
ROMANCE 2000 _ 

Healthy, attractive, clean-cut, 
fit, young-looking SBM, 46, 6’. 
200Ibs, seeks attractive female, 
33-45, non-smoker, N/Drugs, 
for walks, conversation. 
Serious only. #8250 _ 


GWM, loves to hug and cuddle, 
seeks GWM, 25-46, to have fun 
in relationship/friendship. 
Worcester or Worcester County 
area. 178497 


FOREIGN GUY Se SEEKS TOUR 


GWM, 23, es 180lbs, 
blonde/biue, new to scene, 
seeks intelligent, funny, cute 
GM, under to explore the 
secrets of Boston. 78495 


GWM, 24, 5'8”, 140lbs, 
black/blue, in shape, fit, mascu- 
line, discrete, boyish, seeks 
attractive, masculine BM for 
dating. #8470 
GUY WITH GOATEE > 
Sarcastic, funny and caring 
guy, 22, 6’1 with Den enjoys 
hip-hop and R& usic, danc- 
ing, laughing and chilling with 
friends. Seeking clean, humor- 
ous, masculine guy, 19-30, for 
friendship. Let’s head out to the 
club and dance! #P8552 
HOT Bi GUY, 28 

Very good-looking, in shape, 
laid-back professional. I’m 
Straight-acting and discrete. 
tnaer ib a5! another cool guy 

to hang with. #8636 





NORMAL, GOOD-LOOKING 
26, very mony ays athletic 
sane guy, for same. I'm 
5'11", tesibs, brown/brown, 
have gymnastic build with very 
cute face as well as a great per- 
sonality. Seeking someone, 20- 
30, with same qualities. No 
exceptions. 275527 

MORE THAN JUST GAY 
WM, 30, 5’7”, blond/biue, 145 
Ibs, smooth, tats, spiritual, 
romantic, loves the ocean, 
easygoing (for the most part) 
normal, not perfect- Seeking 
someone who is more than just 

“gay”. Be proportionate, mascu- 
line (not str-8 acting) and open 
to just be. Want to explore more 
than just the gay things in life. 
7838 
| WANT IT ALL... 
| am looking for a WM," 25-32, 
who is cute/attractive, to have a 
relationship with. Me: BM, 27, 
6'2”, 200ibs, in shape. | 
am very masculine and enjoy 
going out to dinner, traveling, 
sports and much more. | am 
financially secure and want to 
find the right — to enjoy 
the American Dream- Don't be 
shy! 5892. 


Respond to Personals using your CREDIT CARD! 


617-450-8620 


Call costs $1.99 a minute. Must be 18+. 
Call from any phone, anywhere, anytime. 
Amex/Visa/Mastercard accepted 


Candlelight searchHandsome, 
trim , 6, unmarried busi- 
nessman, seeks sensuous, 


philosophical SF, 40s, who 
enjoys music, dancing, film, 
intense conversations. #79150 
Emotionally/financially 
resolved, very attractive, trim, 
patient SWM, 40s, 6’, witty cos- 
mopolitan, shares the mirror, 
accommodates your sensitivi- 
ties; film, dance, frolic. P9659 
1 LIKE STUFF A LOT 
WM, 20, | sit in front of my com- 
puter all day. | don’t read or sleep 
much. | drink too much and don't 
eat right. I’m not very interesting, 
and you probably think | look 
weird. Other than that I'm great. 
Oh yeah, | smell. #78430 
BOSTON AREA 

Tall, attractive, athletic, casual, 
SWM, young 40, painter, enjoys 
rock, movies, conversation, 
social events. Seeking attrac- 
tive, confident, SWF, age open. 
78395 


SWM, 42, way younger (inter- 
ests/looks), wide-brained, nar- 
row-hipped, bored. Wants 
someone to do things with in 
town, out of town, out of our 
minds. #8338 


rae 6 ouy, attractive SWM, 5'7”, 
135ibs, 40s, smart and mature, 
seas ‘similar SWF, for friend- 
ship. Prizes petite, artistic lon- 
ers. Education a plus. #8404 
ACQUITTED! 
All charges dropped. Body 
never found. Free to date 
sar (Just kidding, puh-lease) 
tall, fine, 38. No arrests, 
12 steps or other ley, Have 
reat family and iends. 
ing one fine lady outside 
my current circle of friends. 
Must love to dance and I'll even 
show you the steps. Step out! 
&o 7367 


a MEN 


Pe LIKE CANDY? i 
seeks mai 

mi pe wae te ‘term rela- 

. Me: 21, Tippy 
ing workshops es we 
ing . You: a 
monster named Peter. Virgos a 
plus. 28605 

















TIMES 
GWM, 28, 58”, 148 Soe NS, 
and kind. to share 4 
with similar G' , 18-35. Don’t 
and good times pass you 





WILD REEDS 
Romantic, sincere, Brazilian 
SM, 31, 5'11", brown/brown, 
enjoys walks, talking with 
friends, volleyball, biking, Dead 
Poet's Society. Seeking sincere 
SM, 25-40, for dating and long- 
term nrelatonsne. 78428 

BIG GUY 
250lbs, black/brown, 
enjoys biking, playing with my 
dog, the beach, blah biah biah. 
Looking for someone fun to 
hang out with. | am out. Closet 
romantic. £°8429 


SERENITY DANCE 
Very handsome, in shape, spir- 
itual, out, multi-racial artist, 25, 
6'2”, 165lbs, seeks similar GM, 
22-36, for mature body/mind/ 
soul aerobics, long-term rela- 
tionship, #97113 

‘PROVIDENCE AREA _ 
Cute GWM, 27, 5'10”, 185ibs, 
short dark hair, enjoys rock 
music, Star Wars, James Dean, 
comics, hockey, Buffy, 
Structure, Taco Bell. Seeks 
masculine guy, 22-32, for fun, 
possible long-term relationship. 
‘8287 ae 


24, 5'11”, 


$.0.S. 
BiWM, 19, brown/brown, 6'3”, 
225ibs, sincere, funny, adven- 
turous, stranded on the island 
of loneliness. Seeking male, 
18-30, for long-term relation- 
ship. Save me! We'll sail away 
together. T8684 
CUDDLE CORE — 

SWM, 21, brown/brown, sien 
der, cute, enjoys movies, din- 
ners, talking. Seeking a friend 
for fun dates, under 30, who 
enjoys SciFi, Disney, Tim 
Burton, Beck, a plus. 278257 


BIG GUY HERE! 
Good sense of humor, a 
ing, fun-loving GWM, 24, 
260ibs, cute, masculine, et 
scene. Enjoys hard rock, alter- 
native, movies, concerts, just 
hanging out. Seeking GM, 18- 
30, 
Tv 





Ing 
for fun, possibly more. 


SINCERELY 
Seeking to work toward a 
monogamous relationship with 

pce py ery optimistic, 
fovea, has honest. first, 
leading to vn Reha connection. 
Me: Portuguese, 31, enjoys din- 


pao hog aga social 








SEEKING HONEST FRIEND 
Seeki honest and sincere 
male , any race, between 


18-35, for triendsh possible 
relationship. €7064" Zs 





RICHIE SEEKS POTSIE 
GWM, 29, black/blue, athletic 
build, semi-preppy, seeks sexy, 
sensitive, serious, silly GWM 
for gymnastics, Golden Girls, 
rollerblading, choral music, late 
night diet coke runs, and star 


wars. quotation contests. 
LS Soe 
FRENCH/EUROPEAN 


Cute, romantic, quality GAM, 
29, seeks attractive, honest, 
passionate, cultured, worldly 
French/European or Canadian 
man, 28-45, for friendship, dat- 
ing, relationship. T5686 


LOOKING 4 BIG GUY 
Fun-loving, laid-back, sincere 
WM, 27, 6’, 155ibs, 


masculine, ‘no scene, into loud 
rock, baseball caps, travel, 
Harrison Ford movies. Seeking 
stocky to very husky, masculine 
WM, 21-36, for long-term rela- 
tionship. 277853 - 

JOHNNY QUEST 
Genuine, charming blond guy, 
32, tall and outgoing, likes 
music (everything from cham- 
), gourmet frites 
to greasy fries, written prose, 
live shows and hipster clothes. 
In search of cool, but real guy. 
25-35, for frolic, Hepburn films, 
connecting the dots and locat- 
ing pickle shots! £79878 

THINK ADVENTURE... 
Muscular, bright, clean cut, 
WM, 28, P44"; aaa 
brown/blue. Enjoys life, sing 
and adventure, looking to 
with fit, normal, non- acuneedy- 
cated guy in Boston. #77138 

Fol FOR RUDE BOYS 

21, confident, honest, artis- 
a. eclectic. Enjoys queer punk, 
hip hop, experimental film, 
going to shows, bookstores. 

ing SM, 21-28, creative, 
intelligent, emotionally stable, 
eB around the edges. 


SEXY, SHAVED HEAD | 
SWM, 28, very attractive, finan- 
-_ secure. In search of sin- 

sexy female to have 
fan at concerts, poy am 
motorcycle rides and duting 
weekend a. 
Guaranteed fun. #8621 fs 

WELL-ROUNDED GUY 
Honest GWM, 24, very attrac- 
tive, very masculine, seeks 
honest ese who has vari- 
ous interests is emotionally 
= Professional males 




















NEW FRIENDS 


GWM, 29, slim and slender, 
5'6”, dark hair and eyes. Just a 
face in the crowd. Call now, pri- 


wacy quararied ses 8519 


Great shape, 
loyal, likeable guy, get 51 


: con 





175ibs, enjoys racquetball, the 
ocean, traveling. If you want to 
Stop the calling, call me. Ages 


25-40. 297876 


MASSAGE ACTION 
Seeking young, in-shape, mas- 
culine, cool WM, to enjoy relax- 
ing, full-body massage. I’m real 
fit, cool, clean-cut, athletic, fun. 
Go for it. 4722 _ 


JOCK — 
BiWM, 30, brown/brown, very 
good-looking, looking for clean, 
Straight-acting WM, 18-30, for 
fun and quiet times together. 
76111 


NOT A SUPERMODEL? 
GOOD! 


26 year old WM, brown/brown, 
very masculine, stable, funny, 
sensitive. Seeking stable, mas- 
culine man, 21-30ish, who's 
tired of the scene, for nights 
out/in, dinner, movies, fun, rela- 
tionship. I’m not looking for a 
Supermodel, just a normal guy. 
77322 
AT OUR OWN PACE — 

I'm a thoughtful, compassion- 
ate guy with the desire to build 
a meaningful relationship with a 
kindred spirit. I'm 29, 5’8", with 
interests in philosophy and 
ecology. #°7199 


HANDSOME GWM, 29 
5'9", 175lbs, west of Boston, 
enjoys hiking, biking, beach, lift- 
ing, movies, dining out, party- 
ing. Seeking masculine GWM, 
22-32, with similar interests. 
Must be trustworthy and have 
great-personality. 297728 





GET LOST 
Romantically inclined GWM, 
28, lazy and inspired, with dry 
humor and an urge for going. 
Seeking familiar soul, 20-33, 
with a filthy laugh. £°7679 


Spontaneous, outgoing GWM, 
32, 511", 210ibs, brown/hazel, 
non-smoker, enjoys theater, 
independent films, reading, 
70s-80s music. Seeking attrac- 
tive GWM, 30-45. #78706 


Southern NH WM, 24, 5°10”, 
165ibs, light brown/hazel, part- 
time student, good-looking, 
masculine, seeks good-looking, 
honest, masculine guy, 20-25. 
5101 


RENTHEAD! 
Male, 21, 5’8”, blue eyes, hair 
color changes frequently, 


smali/medium build, actor, 
singer, dancer, young and inno- 
cent looking, looking for decent, 
honest guy. 7997 
HAIRY HEARTTHROB | 

Blue collar WM, 29, 5°10”, fit, 
very handsome, seeks rugged, 
attractive, attentive, romantic, 
unclosed, tall, non-smoking 
GWM for monogamous long- 
term relationship. 277805 


Professional BiWM, 29, clean- 
cut, athletic, outgoing, friendly 
type, with varied interests. 
Seeking SM, 20-40, with similar 
qualities for friendship and we'll 
go from there. £8639 _ 


Calm, _indep 





independent, boyish 
Cambridge GWM, 30, 5°10”, 
165ibs, brown/brown, small 
glasses. Eats good food, hears 
good music, sees the world, 
smiles. Seeks available, attrac- 
tive,. healthy guy, 28-36, for 
committed relationship, 2°7470 


SMART/MATURE, 29 
Professional WM, 5’9”, 150lbs, 
fit, good-looking, funny, 
Straight-acting, non-scene. You: 
24-34, very intelligent, fit, non- 
smoker, confident, masculine, 
no pretenses, wary of person- 
als. Boston metro. 297465 

SHY HOUSEBOY 

Shy, 5'11”, 155ibs, age 32, 
seeking long-term relationship 
with a caring older guy. | like 
dinners, concerts, walks. (I'm 
sort of a natural bottom). 
77477 

Intelligent, laid-back GWM, 26, 
seek similar, attitude-free GBM 
or GHM, 23-28, for movies, 
munchies, and mayhem. Be 
real. 77514 


SEEKING FRIENDS _ 
GWM, 36, looking to expand 
my Circle of friends. Enjoy writ- 
ing, reading, films, the theater 
and much more. Hoping. to find 
like-minded people, for friend- 
ship and fun. Call me. #78484 








6 
GWM, 40s, 180lbs, height/ 
weight proportionate, outdoor 
type, seeks hirsute friend for 
shared evenings and occasion- 
al outdoor adventures. 
Southeastern New England 
preferred. 178482 > Ps 
SOULMATE SEARCH 

Masculine, secure, romantic, 
adventurous GWM, 44, 5’8”, 
150lbs, brown/hazel, enjoys 
outdoors, beaches, hiking, day 
trips, dining, cuddling. 

secure GM, similar interests, for 
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ENLIGHTENMENT 
GWM, 5'11", 148lbs, 39, short 


brown/hazel, athletic build, 
intelligent, fit, ine, 
looking, likes book: - 
stores, travel, film, theater, cre- 
ative arts, Manray, insight med- 
itation, Middle ast, ing 


conversation, dining-out, NYC, 
The Hinterlands, working-out, 
running, sharing the experi- 
ence. You be of similar out- 
look/interests, fit, 28-36, emo- 
tionally mature/available, open 
to possibilities. GAM a plus. 
78641 
DO YOU HAVE... 

intellectual or spiritual pas- 
sions, plus the normal ones to 
share? Seeking fairly smooth, 
clean-cut, stable friend or soul- 
mate. Attractive, tall, WM, 
50ish, educated, slim, monoga- 
mous, would like smart 
Taiwanese, Korean, or other 
friend, maybe Christian. All 
answered, please write or call. 
#0 71601 


Dorchester. Is there a young, 
straight or straight-acting H 
interested jn an older, nice- 
looking, masculine, BIBM, 48, 
for non-sexual friendship? 
75584 


LOOKING IN Ri 
Good-looking GWM, 32, 
brown/hazel, 5'7", 165ibs, 
smooth/tanned body, — 
educational minded w Reres 
ing for long-term re! tionship 
with someone between the 
ages of 30-40, similar qualities. 
78215 


‘MASCULINE BLACK MALE 
If you crawled out from under a 
rock, ignore this ad. If not, BM, 
48, 250ibs, great shape, 
funny/humorous, personable, 
self-secure, optimistic, into New 
Age/astrology, gym/walking, 
classical music, reading; cow- 
boy movies, motorcycles, posi- 
tive people. Seeking male, 30- 
50, who are similar, for friend- 
ship or more. #8367 
SEEKS A FRIEND 
Funny, intelligent, passionate, 
spontaneous, creative GWM, 
30s, 61", 245ibs, reddish/ 
hazel, light smoker/drinker, 
nature/cat-lover, big movie buff, 
enjoys cuddling, seeks same 
for agg or more. Age 
open. 28266 
SOUTH OF BOSTON 
SM, 6’, 300!bs, biker, down-to- 
earth, easygoing, enjoys coffee, 
good conversation, travel, 
weekend parties (but not every 
weekend). Seeking cool male, 
for friendship, possible long- 
term relationship. 18467 
HANDSOME 
PROFESSIONAL 
BiWM, 40, 5’8", 150Ibs, youth- 
ful, handsome, dark hair and 
dark eyes, physically fit, with 
many interests, seeks similar Bi 


guy. 18485 rs ee 
GWM, 33, 5°11”, 250Ibs, enjoys 
movies, hiking, camoing. 


Seeking SW/BM, 300ibs+, ted- 
dybear, for friendship, possible 
relationship. £27972 : 
DREAM BELIEVER 

Strikingly handsome, great 
smile, incredibly eligible, emo- 
tionally available, passionate, 
sincere, lean, athletic, muscu- 
lar, 30-something seeks similar- 
ly attractive man with qualities 
to match. For once in a lifetime 
relationship. 18447 


POSSIBLE RELATIONSHIP 





Younger ne pd yo, Cute, 
bo tee oe educat- 
ed professional for guys 


within the Ri area with similar 
interests, companionship, dat- 
i ing. friendship and possible 
tionship.I'm 5'6”, 140 Ibs., 
30"w, short brown hair, hazel 
eyes, clean shaven. | enjoy 
beaching, biking, dining, _ 
movies, music, outdoors, run- 
~ = traveling, watching sports 
clubs occasionally. | am 
interested in clean-cut gees 
sional, masculine/strai act- 
ing, athletic, trim guys, 39 and 
r, with similar interests. 
ealk a line and describe 
yourself: hobbies, interests, etc. 
727159 die 
LOOK NO FURTHER 
Handsome, masculine, sincere, 
honest GM, 5’9”, 173ibs, great 


- sense of humor, a man’s man, 


seeks masculine, muscular 
GWM, 35-45, for friendship and 
long- -term relationship. You 
won't be sorry. #97779 


BI-FRIENDSHIP 
Masculine male, 42, well-pro- 
portioned, intellectual, sensitive 


who believes masculinity and 
tenderness together. 
to his Piss Seeks 


similar male ‘for friendship. 
78210 < 
ONE SPECIAL MAN _ 
GWM, 34, 61",  195ibs, 
blond/biue, down-to-earth, 
enjoys ocean 
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TAKE A CHANCE 
SGWM, 50ish, romantic, sincere, fun- 
loving. Seeking same in a younger 
male, for good times. No drugs, 
smokers ok. 26162 , 
ATHLETIC TEACHER 

Smart, grounded, funny, adventurous, 
romantic GWM, 39, seeks partner 
with a passion for life, laughter, 
adventure, the outdoors. Loves to 
hike, camp, sail, travel, ski. U2? 
i 

HEY MR. NICE GUY 
Charmi xr professional GWM, 38, 
5'8", 1 little round glasses that 
make me look like | just got back from 
Europe. Seeking smart, fun guy, 30- 
45, enjoys French good, the occa- 
ional art film, ing me find cool 
uff for my vacation house in 
Martha's Vineyard. #98413 
GWM, 41, 5°6”, 132Ibs, ant 
HIV-. Seeking similar, masculine, fit 
guy for friendship. 278637 : 
Independent-minded, Bostonian, veg- 
etarian, masculine, _good-lookin we 
GWM, 49, 5’6’, gym _ ton 
brown/green, non-smoker/drinker, not 
into scene, many interests. Seeking 
male, 35-50, for long-term. ##8604 


Very ‘handsome, down-to-earth Bi- 
curious male, 42, seeks same for fun 
and friendship. T8663 _ 

GWM, 54, 5°10", 175ibs, seeks long- 
term committed, loving relationship. 
You be 45-60, looking for romance. 
8675 














“ATTRACTIVE MALE 
37 year old black male, attractive, in 
shape, 5'11", 160lbs, well-educated, 
masculine. Seeking another attrac- 
tive, in shape, non-smokin: ng. mascu- 
line male, 28-40, for friendship and 
more. Let's talk. 178420 


GWM, 42, 6'5”, 210ibs, blond/blue, 
intelligent, funny, enjoys biking, walk- 
ing, the beach. Seeking masculine 
guy for friendship, maybe more. 
mwes65 
SEEKING LATIN BLACK 
Me: 40, Irish-ltalian, 6’, 175lbs, nice 
professional guy, very handsome and 
sexy (I hear), spiritual life but earth 
bound, mature but silly. Looking for 
strong, relationship-capable, sensual 
guy. ©8438 
GWM, 47, 5'11”, 190lbs, seeks skin- 
ny, muscular GBIM, 32-50, black/any 
race, for steady friend or relationship. 
m™8406 OS 
WANT SENIOR CITIZEN 
Slim WM, 5’8”, 135ibs, 45, seeks 
older male senior citizen for fun and 
games. Let me brighten your life! 
Se ee 
DISCRETE MUSCLE 

SWM, 30s, 6’, muscular, clean-cut, 
all-American dude into lifting, gear, 
and making new buds to hang out 
with. Be clean-cut, clean-shaven, 
Rasculine. and muscular. t8627 

Clip Nascia nice guy. Seeking smart, 

itious, wirey pup. Free travel. Life 

on the = Everything is taken care 


of. BOF 

BE COOL 
31, 5'10”, 165ibs, blond/brown, clean- 
cut, very cool. Straight-acting and 
appearing, enjoys music, sports, hav- 
ing fun. Looking for someone similar. 
Cool, straight-acting, and monoga- 
mous a must. £°8608 


LIVING LIFE 
GWM, 45, brown/brown, 5’6.5”, look- 
ing for someone to share life's ups 
and downs. | am loving. caring and 
sensitive to others’ needs. Race and 
age not important, being with some- 
one special is. SE Ma. area. #8518 





Ask the advice 





SEEKS YOUNGER MAN 
Good-looking -GWM, 
160ibs, seeks single younger man, 
any race. Interested in outdoor exer- 
cise, music, theater, movies, dancing. 
78323 

1 WOULD DO IT AGAIN 
Masculine, sensitive SWM, 47, 
brown/brown, 6’, 175ibs, enjoys 
music, Asian and Indian food, movies, 
conversation. Seeking shy, intelligent, 
healthy SM, 35-55, for long-term rela- 
tionship. #8220 va 

RU... 

a small, thing, honest, romantic man, 
under 40, who likes movies, quite 
times, travel, or dining-out? 
Handsome, athletic, fit, honest GM, 
30, wants to know. £96076 _ 


DOCTORS SEEKS 
FUN/FRIENDSHIP 
Masculine male from India seeks 
muscular man, 20-40, romantic, dis- 
crete, reliable, available. No games 

please. For mutual fun. t8528 


LAST DANCE 
Outgoing SM, 43, hazel eyes, muscu- 
lar, enjoys traveling, Donna Summer, 
road races, movies. Seeking all- 
american, clean-cut SM, 18-50, loyal, 
compassionate, for long-term rela- 
tionship. f78204 


ALL DRESSED UP... 
with nowhere to go! Shy, feminine 
SW\M, 47, brown/blue, enjoys dining- 
out, movies, woman's clothing. 
Seeking compassionate, sensitive, 
strong SM, 60+, for friendship or long- 
term relationship. 4) #8527 


MASCULINE MUSCLE 
SWM, 33, 6'2”, 203Ibs, brown/blue, 
Italian/irish, good looks, defines mus- 
cular body, athletic, very masculine, 
discreet, into lifting, skiing, mountain 
biking, beaches and more. Seeking 
similar cool guy, 25-35. #8035 











CUTE LATIN GUY 
Good-looking, mid-thirties, 5°10”, 
175ibs, trim, likes outdoors, travel, 
workouts and a healthy lifestyle. 
Seeking an all-American boy, under 
32, smooth, cute, in-shape, for good 
times. 17681 

“HOW SOON IS NOW? 
WM who happens to be gay, 34, 6’, 
170Ibs, blond/brown streaked hair, 
gym-toned body, likes Alternative 
rock, ‘FNX, iy i Moby, Kate Bush, 
Siouxsie & The Banshees, contempo- 
tary art and photography, seeks simi- 
lar male, 22-30. #°7918 

‘PUCKISH PHD 

This adorable GBM, 37, 5'11”, 140ibs, 
infectious laugh and healthy edge 
wants to romp through the forest with 
a tall mate, 35-45, who offers synergy, 
serious frivolity, and unbridled affec- 
tion. 17142 | 

?’'M WORTH A SHOT 
GWM, 40, great shape, sexy swim- 
mer’s build, looks 30, into healthy 
lifestyle, enjoys art, music, cycling, 
sunny days. I’m sensitive, inexperi- 
enced, looking for  friendship/ 
romance. You be 18-50, clean, hon- 
est. Let's go exploring. 127673 _ 

CHECK YOUR BAGS 
...at the door and lets get on with it. 
GW\M, 37, insightful but extroverted, 
adventurous but stable, strong-willed 
but open-minded, seeking baggage- 
free masculine man to expand our 
horizons and laugh a lot. #7235 








SENSUOUS 
smooth, sexy, sensuous 


Slim 
180lbs, non- 


DWPM, 50s, 5°11”, 


nt es 0 ee liane te ON POLO at OOD OC ne i ON OD: 


ae re cL RT TT TEN IE RT I 


WM, 44, 5'9”, 165ibs, hairy chest, 
well-built, enjoys wrestling, boxi 


74913 





Younger looking 38, 6’, 170Ib 
black/biue, in shape, masculine, 


frandelievrelattonship. ‘Discretion 
assured. 8080 7 
Bi-curious BiWM, 50, 5’11”, 200ibs, 
brown/brown, seeks GM, for fun, 
good times, friendship, possible rela- 
tionship. Race/age unimportant. Will 
answer all calls. 28405 | 


Good- -looking, in shape, professional, 
straight-acting GAM, 38, 5’8”, 150ibs, 
enjoys gym, urban pursuits. Seeking 
someone to spend quiet times 
indoors/out. #8104 
SHM, 42, 5’5”, shy, considerate, car- 
ing, enjoys action movies. Seeking 
SM, 18-40, for friendship, possible 
long-term relationship. #8101 
GBM, 36, 6’, 150ibs, spiritual, eclec- 
tic, adventurous, varied interests 
including arts, music, bicycling. 
Seeking GWM, 30-45, for friendship, 
possibly more. #97973 | 

SCOTTSMAN 
WM, .35, brown/green, 63”, 200Ibs, 
healthy, fit, masculine, humorous, 
considered attractive, seeks very 
masculine WM, 25-45. Southeastern, 
MA area. P5699 _ Se 

NO FIND IN‘99 
Not much before either. Free spirit 
seeks other. SWM, 43, chubster, 
wants to breathe free, break out, dis- 
cover, learn. All males, 35+, wild 
cards, loners. #°7803 

MR. RIGHT 

GWM looking for Mr. Right. Looking 
from someone to spend quiet and 
good times with. Must be between the 
ages of 35-45 & straight acting. I'm 
38, 5’6”, average looks. 27115 _ 








BUSINESSMAN 
Straight-acting, handsome WM, 45, 
6’, 175ibs, moustache and extremely 
hairy. Would like to meet another 
handsome clean-cut, suit and tie man 
who is discreet and masculine. 
T7796 a 

SOUTHERN NH ROMANTIC 
I'm starting to wonder if the real thing 
is out there. GWM, 45, 5°10”, 175ibs, 
gray/hazel, hairy, seeks GWM, similar 
range, preferably in same area. 

jampagne’s on ice. Logs are in the 
fireplace. 174864 _ 

SPRING IS HERE» 
Where are you? GWM, 43, 5°10”, 
230Ibs, stocky build. Humorous, mas- 
culine, quick wit and down-to-earth. 
Seeking man, workboots/jeans type, 
in the central MA/South NH border 
area. T8024 aed 
ULTIMATE REWARD 

Very handsome, professional SWM, 
humorous, fun and passionately 
romantic. Seeking TV or cross-dress- 
er, for friendship, fun, intimacy and 
laughter. #7213 








jondess 


the 


When my girlfriend broke up withme, she said I was "a great guy" — just not right for her. She 
asked that we remain friends because she'd miss me if I weren't in her life. I want to be friends 
with her, but every time I-have any contact with her, I come off like the guy standing in the rain 
with the flowers. When I try to play it cool, she responds in a way that gives me hope that she still 
likes me. I, in turn, respond with intensity, then she pulls back. Then the cycle begins again. 
When we broke up, she said that maybe we would go out again someday. She said that she truly 
meant it. For now, though, we are just friends. I asked her recently about us dating again, and she 
said I shouldn't plan on it. So, should I stay in contact with this woman, who I consider my 


friend, but at the same time, means a lot more? 


— Through The Wringer 


There should be a special hearing aid passed out to people getting dumped by someone they still love. 


The person doing the dumping says something like: 


- 


"What do I want!? I want you to go away. Disappear. Dissolve. Throw yourself into a giant vat of 

Wite-Out. Book a one-way flight to the Bermuda Triangle. Smear your naked body with hamburger, 
then swim laps with the piranhas. Hammer it through that stack of discount plywood that passes for 
your brain: I don't want to see you again...not now, not ever. 


The person getting dumped hears: 


"I want you now." 


. 


Unfortunately, this is not a case for “Miracle Ear." In fact, the rejected person might very well have 
near-bionic hearing on less emotionally-charged occasions (insert Steve Austin ch-ch-ch-ch sound 


GREAT ged 
Professional GWM, looks younger 
than 50, is a great kisser, affectionate, 
attractive, great kisser, masculine, 
great kisser, fun, honest, sponta- 
neous, proper, non-smoker, 


Boston ; 
salt hair. £97483 


- attractive, A . 
smoker, enjoys movies, dancing, 
working out. for 


BI-FEMALE 
BiWF, 28, 5°7", 130Ibs, brunette, 
i feminine non- 


same 
ip and e: : 
, tired of 
who's 
and . 
I'm 5’, dark hair, fun, party girl, 
die tecteio music, = 


and I'll be sure to love you back! Only 
serious responses please. T8646 





To listen and respond to 
Personals call 


976-3366 


Call costs $1.99 a minute. Must be 18+. 


Outside Greater Boston 


Call 1-900-370-2015 


Romantic GWM, 60, 5°10”, enjoys 
dining out, quiet evening at home. 
Seeking caring, lovable GM, for long- 
term relationship. South Shore. 
Oe ee a 
RELAXED ATHLETE 
GWM, 36, professional, athletic, 
160lbs, 5'10”, laid-back warm-hearted 
guy, with a good sense of humor, in 
search of same. 476015 — Bie 22 3 

COMFY/COMPLEX > 
Downshifting Lpomanaees. wacky veg- 
ayogatag with inner Noel Coward, 
Grizzly Adams, 35, seeks serious 
madcap urban Luddite for conversa- 
tion/necking. Likes: pop-up books, 
being prematurely gray. Dislikes: evil 
people, library fines. 17498 | 

VERY HANDSOME 
SWM, 40, 5’9”, 170lbs, fit, down-to- 
earth, lover of music, willing to 
explore new levels of’ intimacy. 
Seeking friend, partner with same 
interests. 278075 i 

32 FLAVORS» 
| am beyond your peripheral vision, 
so you might want to turn your head. 
GWM, 39, handsome, creative, pro- 
fessional, seeks similar man of wit, 
wisdom, and substance for some- 
thing real. 277468 j 
SEEKING OLDER MAN © 

BiWM, 48, inexperienced, seeking 
patient, educated, caring man, 48-65, 
for activities, dining out, movies, 
hanging ‘out. Many interests. 
Looks/virility not important, willing- 
ness to get comfortable together is. 





77501 


NOTHING TO LOSE 
GWF, 31, professional, honest, lov- 
ing, loyal, seeks good friend and that 
special someone. Enjoys outdoors, 
sports, animals. good conversation, 


- real people, just having fun. You? 


GYPSY DIVA 
Seeking passionate-natured Venus 
with sharp intellect. Me: GWF, 5’8”, 
24, educated, career-oriented, volup- 
tuous, comfortable with self. You: GF, 
Rubenesque goddess, 5’6”,-6’, 22-34. 
Ambition and confidence a must. 
Koh le RAE 
CHI-FILIPINA SEEKS COMPANION 
GF, 25, 5'3”, femme, intelligent, 
attractive, Boston-based Chicago gal, 
likes arts, all food except pork, 
Spanish, yoga. Looking for out GF, 
25-30, enjoys dancing, good conver- 
sation, exploring different venues. 
Definite friendship, possibly more. 
8679 
32” TELEVISION AND MORE!» 

Witty, generous, green-eyed hedo- 
nist, with killer lashes, (a P.I. who's 
been white water rafting and hand- 
liding) enjoys viewing architecture 
rom town to town, screenwriting, 
Billie Holiday, antique » @auc- 
tions- you name it! Seeking enthusi- 
astic, Paes female, 25-35, who's 
willing to ay oes things, from food to 
activities, for taking in an openi 
night, wine-soaked dinners- any or all 
of the above! #8559 

NOT EVEN THE RAIN 
Mid-20s, med-student, intelligent, 
attractive, sweet, NPR, New Yorker, 
baths, beaches, tv: teen dramas/The 
Practice, other non-sedentary pur- 
suits. Seeking intelli , attractive, 
humorous iF who lights up rooms, 
does good works, and gives/receives 
great spoon and greater ear. 8281 

POETRY & MOTION 
Words, woods, breathing deep, bik- 
ing, chick singers and acoustic gui- 
tars, laughing, work, sense of spirit, 
stars. GWF, early 30s, wie on 
pretty, vegetarian, looking 
whoever you are, #78318 

LOOKING FOR LOVE 
Attractive, honest, 21 year old SWF, 
short brown hair, brown eyes, 5’5”, 
125ibs. Seeking a =. attractive, 
compassionate SWF for intimate 
times and lots of fun. 28191 














aan is where 


heart is. 


effect here). But even someone whose naked ear can hear dog whistles, pick up Swedish Public Radio; 
and get wind of the mosquito poised to pierce the flesh of the fleshy lady next door is no match for 


sounds of the loss of love. 


beautiful femme, 18-24, for romance, 
laughter, and good times. Must be 
wild and crazy at heart. #8478 
HEY! 
Attractive, 24, fun, active GF, great 
sense of humor, into dining-out, 
movies, house music, and Starbucks. 
Seeking attractive, . easygoing 
woman, 22-30, to hangout. #8331 
ULTRA FEMININE 

Funny, honest SWF, chestnut/biue, 
well traveled, enjoys homemade 
cookies, reading, shopping, walks, 
Donna Summer, Madonna. Seeking 
feminine SF, 25-35, for dating/rela- 
tionship. #8566 te 

LOOKING FOR LOVE? 
In search of my soulmate. ME: 19, 
blue eyes, sweet, cute. In search of 
single lesbian looking for the same. In 
search of n/smokers, n/drugs, n/dis- 
eases. Race unimportant. 18549 

GIRL INTERRUPTED 
Laid-back, outgoing, fun film major, 
20, cute, brown/brown, enjoys writing 
poetry, films any time and music from 
Ani Di Franco to Beth Hart. Looking 
for honest, compassionate, attractive, 
confident someone, 20-26, who likes 
to cuddle in front of the tv and occa- 
sionally go out dancing. #7723 
BIWF, 25, 5'5”, 112Ibs, feminine, long 











: hair, blue eyes, athletic, fun. Seeking 


feminine, attractive SF, 21-30, to have 
fun with. 8071 


Fun, active, intense femme, 29, 
seeks quirky, lighthearted femme, 25- 
35, professional, for. relationship. 
77788 ‘: se nk 
Attractive GWF, 19, writer, rock-star 
wannabe, ex-riot grri, post-modern 
butch, seeks femme, pomo-homo 
lady, 19-23. 227671 


DOMINICAN GIRL 
Luscious Dominican girl, 22, 5’5”, 
116lbs, 34C, caramel tone, dark 
red/brown, enjoys going out, partying, 
dancing. Seeking someone to play 
with, 23-28, must be attractive, willing 
to do anything. #7880 

BI-CURIOUS FEMALE 
30 year old bi-curious female, long 
reddish hair, sparking green eyes, 
killer smile, rubenesque, seeks 25-30 
year old, white, slender femme to 
explore new territory. £78019 
SMART AND SAVVY 
26, 5’8”, fit, attractive educator seeks 
secure, ing, creative, witty, won- 
derful woman who likes movies, the- 
ater, music, art, outdoors (and 
indoors!), good conversation, and 
interesting company. #7714 
UNSTOPPABLE . 
Intelligent, easygoing, vegetarian 
bookworm, 18, enjoys Indian food, 
poetry, photography, Ani Difranco and 











everything about life! In search of 


intelligent, honest, easygoing female, 
age unimportant, beautiful smile is, 
for casual friendship and expanding 
my horizons. 6186 





When loss of love is in the-air, wishful thinking takes over. That's what's clogging your ears at the 
moment; plugging them to the loud, clear message that your relationship has gone the way of the Pet 
Rock and Joanie Loves Chachi. It's also what's amping up the volume on the one false hope she tossed 
you about "maybe going out again some day." Sadly, this statement contradicts the other 25 things she 
said; those which reveal the odds on your having some romantic future with her to be on par with 
those for Scott Baio beating out Tom Cruise. for a movie role. 


Why should you strain to "remain friends" (or have any contact) with someone who just dumped you? 
You shouldn't. Nor should you do anything else that makes your heart feel like it's being backed over 
by heavy machinery; not unless you're into that sort of thing. Whether you ever had anything resem- 
bling friendship with this girl is questionable. I'm not at liberty to print the entire text of your —_*- 
10,000-word e-mail, but I will say this: Your ex-girlfriend should trademark the term, "m._pulat.* 
self-serving jerk." Don't bother protesting. Just stop having any contact with her, and it shouldn't be 
long before you recover from being "hard of believing." 


Got a question? Write Amy Alkon, Phoenix Personals, 126 Brookline Ave, Boston, MA 02215 or 


e-mail AdviceAmy@aol.com ©2000, Amy Alkon, all rights reserved. 
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_ Frank with the works! 


Find who you want and... 


...Catch Red Sox Fever this summer. Place your FREE 
Phoenix Personal and record the FREE voice greeting, 
and if your personal is a grand slam, we’ll send you a 
pair of tickets to a Red Sox game at Fenway Park. 


Write a smart, creative personal and email: 


mail to: Phoenix Personals, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
(617) 859-3383 or fill out the coupon below. 
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15 phone: 















CREATIVE/SWEET 
Fearn eae SF, 20, 
anish, — enjoys~ clubing, 
movign, Chinese Wad! Seeking 
open, sweet SM, 19-24, who 
likes having a good time, for 
coe . possible relation- 


da , music and gg 
“a 
BROWN SUGAR 
co mg ay ogra 
- 24 old, likes 
, wrestling and 
attractive 


ing, 
female, 20-28, who's  open- 
minded and likes late nights. 
7532 


Full-figured, compassio 
Ped mi Goenteouth 


horiz another 
First-time ad. #78421 





















ee 


1 Age:____—-2. Gender: MF 
3. Hair color/eye color end/or best physical attribute: 
4. Three adjectives that deseribe your personality: 
peo yikes ia mdi ame 

6. CD's that never leave your CD player: 

7. Type of food that mekes your mouth water: 
8. Things you love to do when you're not busy meking ¢ living; 
9, It’s Friday night. What would you like to do? 
10. Qualities that are most desirable in someone else: 

11. If you were to write your memoirs, whet would the title be? 
12. Movie, literary, or TY Cherecter you identify with: 

13. Interesting Tidbits shout yourself: 
14. Age range: 


ee ee ee ee ee ee) 


ANI, ACTIVIST, AMAZON 
GWF, 24, large, luscious, loves 
talking for hours, reading, 
watching movies, dining-out, 
Ani, activism. friend or 

more who is into big 
girls, emotionally in touch, 
queer in every sense. 7479 
= noe 

aring, ee sei e 
GWF, 38, blonde/brown 
wortinp. Sevking honest ra 
working female, similar age, 
Sagittarius for term ri 

i “wee 
Adventurous. care-free, BiWF, 
30ish, into dining, movies, and 
trying new _things. Seeking 
open-minded and. sincere 
female to spend quality time 
with. 26084 


SEEK TEDDY BEAR 
GWF, 43, 5'2, brown hair/eyes, 
searching for GWF, for possible 
relationship. No drugs or heavy 
drinkers. ers ok. | like din- 
peg —s music, 
re ar the park, beaches. 








CHRISTIAN 
Lesbian, 36, seeking Christian 
woman who will enhance my 
life by sharing her smile, kind- 
ness, love, and tears, 30-50, 


non-smoking. #8344 : 


2000 

Fun, sincere, trustworthy GWF 
enjoys walks on the beach, out- 
doors, cuddling, movies. look- 
ing for GWF, 35-48, social 
drinkers only, no , for pos- 
sible long-term re lationship. 
7904 





Friendly, humorous SWF, 38, 


brown/blue, non-smoker, 
enjoys movies, travel, books. 
Seeki SWF, 25-40, with 


same interests, for possible 


long-term relationship. 28664 


PASSIONATE ROMANTIC 
GWF, 30+, pretty, fun, fit, sexy, 
semi-femme, professional, 
seeks same for dating, 

term. 8571 


NO FURTHER 
GBF, 38, would like a sidekick 
who enjoys movies, dinner, 
dancing, etc. I'm drug-free. Also 
enjoy. traveling, concerts and 
conversations. —_ jet to 
know each other. i 
DYKE WITH A DOG 
Short haired GWF, 36, seeks 
femme GF, for day and night 


tripping! #8162 





SINGLE 
Female, 45, 5'9", brown/brown, 


ie possible relationship. 


DO YOU LIKE... 


browr/brown, would like to hear 
from you. 7178 





ANYONE THERE? 
BiWF, 44 years young, petite, 
lively personality, non-smoker, 
educated professional, Nashua 
area. Enjoys music, dancing 
movies, lots: more. Seeki 
similar female to share frie’ 
ship, fun times, sensual, soft 
moments. 8314 _ 


WHAT'S AN LONG-TERM 
RELATIONSHIP? __ 
Listen,  fomp! Artist, busi- 
nesswomar® 45, active, sturdy, 
loves making stuff/making stuff 
happen, indoors and outdoors. 
U: out, artistic, butchelicious 
with SOH, NS. 28545 





apn casio to Personals using your CREDIT CARD! 


617-490-8620 


Call costs $1.99 a minute. Must be 18+. 
Call from any phone, anywhere, anytime. 
Amex/Visa/Mastercard accepted 


GOOD HEART 

SL, 35, love movies, theater, 
music, bowling, billiards and 
dancing. I’m casual, easy- 
going, to have fun, honest 
and caring. Looking for same in 
a 30-40 y.o. woman. #78620 

AS GOOD AS IT GETS! 
Witty, caring, honest SF, 33, 
brown/green, nice smile, identi- 
fies Ally McBeal (except for 
her being straight), enjoys 
music (Pink Floyd-Mozart), 
reading, movies. Seeking intel- 
ligent, honest SF, 30-40, strong 
sense of self, for friendship, 
maybe more. #8705 i 








BALANCING ACT 
Outgoing, honest GBF, 40, 
secure, great sense of humor, 
enjoys travel, i  boemareeny, 
ee sae Seeking strong, 

35-45, for romantic 
nights out, long-term relation- 
ship. #8187 





NORTH END | 
GWF, 40, attractive, feminine, 


rofessional, average 
hesghtweigt, seeks same, 35- 
48. Enjoys dining out, movies, 


travel, i, the theater and 
the beach. Let's make the best 
of 2000! #5031 


NEWBURYPORT 

WF, 39, attractive, healthy, pro- 
fessional, 5'7", 135ibs, still con- 
sidered cute, enjoys biking, 
sun, great food, alternative 
music. ge | similar, non- 
smoking it, active, 
height weight fg ote 

ell-adjusted WF, professional, 
30-45, for long-term relation- 

ip. 178343 





TEDDY BEAR SEEKS SAME 
34 year old black lesbian, 
enjoys dancing, writing, people 
watching. Seeking intellectual 
spirit, 40-50, fun-loving, non- 
smoker, for dating. #7993 





Perfect Personal 







In order to retrieve your messages, you must record a Voice Greeting. 
3. Additional Options: 


15: Long Term Relationship, Casul, Dating, Other 
Personals 


Fil out and mail this form to: Phoenix Personals, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215. Or call (617) 859-3283 to place your personal weekdays from 8:30am - 11pm, Sundays from 10am - 6pm, 


Form 









Fill in the 


mail or emai 


i 


CAN | BE YOUR LOVER? 


Down-to-earth, cute, funny, 
sensitive animal lover, seeks 
girly-girl to take fun trips and 
share intimate time at home 
Kids ok. Smokers/drinkers 
Ok. 7912 on 
LET’S GET SERIOUS 
38-year-old .GWF,. pretty and 
handsome butch (imagine 
that!)...sincere, _ determined, 
ae tanned and toned, 
ard-working, very sensual. 
Seeking beautiful face | could 
fall in love with, pair of eyes to 
oe lost in, or lips to yearn for. 
be feminine, honest, play- 
ful, intelligent, sexy, employed, 
with sense of humor. Long-term 
relationship, #°7279 oe 
INTO THE WILD — 
Soft butch, 33, loves hiking. 
Seeking 28-38 year old, fit, out, 
non-smoker, feminine lesbian 
for captivating conversations, 
outdoor adventures, and dat- 
ing. 26218 
SEXY BI-FEMALE... 
Sexy Bi-female seeks sexy 
black Bi-female, for exotic “Bi” 
times. Excitement and adven- 
ture await us. 5890 
CALL NOW 
GWF, I'm back. Has winter left 
you with cabin fever, cold and 
alone? Why not venture into 
spring with me? We can turn it 
into a summer heat. Seeking 
GF, 30-50, with maturity, inteili- 
gence, humor, and heart, no 
guys, Bis, or lies. #7658 
Single, white mother, 45, volup- 
tuous, into life, love, and pas- 
sion. Seeking that special 
someone to share good times, 
and great sex, for long-term 
relationship with the right per- 
son. You safe, sane, com- 
fortable with who you are. “Life 
is a banquet and most poor 
suckers are starving”, so lets 
feast. 7850 

















uestions and return them to us by 
to phoenixpersonals@phx.com and 
we ll write the personal: ! Or write your 

own personal in the form below. 



























or fax your personal to (617) 450-8600. By Internet: http:/;www.bostonphoenix.com/ 


1. Check Category: [_]WomenSeekingMen — [__] Men Seeking Women 
2. Compose Your Personal: 
Bold Headline (15 characters Max. $6. 


Personal Copy (First 20 words are FREE) 


4. Confidential Information : 


Name: 
Address: 
City: 

Zip Code: . 
Home Phone: 
Credit Card # 


Signature: 


If You're 


[-_] Men Seeking Men [_] Women Seeking Women 


State: 


Email (optional): 
or Work Phone: 


[__]mc [~-]Visa [—]AMEX Exp: Date: 









We're 





‘Sin; vle 








FREE! 





We cannot print your personal without it. 










[_] HIV+ category [_ ] Eye Contact 
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woman 
ty/character, down-to-earth, 
but also enjoys home, 

loves nature/animals. 
one hese band 
erm relation- 
ship. 59600 

PARTY OF ONE 

Open-minded, funny SWF, 34, 
dark hair, blue eyes; enjoys 
seeing live music, good beer, 
traveling, cooking. Seeking SM, 
28-38, Intelligent, interesting, 
— books/music, for casual 
|, possible long-term rela- 

fon . P8201 
LIPSTICK LADIES! 
Looking for ultra femme lipstick 
lady in the Boston area. I'm 
very femme, attractive, you be 
too! Lipstick, makeup, femme 
clothes, 25-40 years old. Call 

me, let's meet! #77472 “ 


CONTACT 


1 SAW YOU 4/19 
Dream Catcher earrings, 
Wyclef Jean, nice guy with jack- 
et and eyes that gleam, would 
love to get to know your dream 
caught scene. Yeah, this ‘is 
cheesy but amorous Avalon 
advances are plain old sleazy. 
78703 


WHERE ARE YOU? 
Me: Asian male. You: White 
male. We met in a Yard 
on Sunday night, 12/5/99. You 
followed me to op ge | worked 
and introduced youee | want 
to see you again. 1864 

SUSAN FROM Sec 

Hi Susan, this is Steve. We met 
on Friday, April 7th at a Davis 
Sq. coffee shop. You work at 
Mass. Eye and Ear. | enjoyed 
talking with you, | think we have 
a lot in common, hope to hear 
from you! 278442 


DAWN ON 
MARLBOROUGH ST? 
You: cycle reebok instructor/ 

ising pro. Me: 
trainer/ in New City. 
We met at a holiday party in 
December. Chat some more? 
78335 


SIGOURNEY WEAVER 
You responded to a bold ad and 
|Jost your number. Please call 
back. 18346 ; 
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FILM LISTINGS 24 
FILM STRIPS 2 


BY SCOTT HELLER 
CONFESS: I LIKE Will and Grace. 


The NBC sit-com about a dizzy 


straight girl and her straight-arrow gay 
best friend has moved from watch-it- 


when-you-can to must-see, or at least — 
must-tape, TV. Yet as with many televi- 


sion comedies, it isn’t the leads that keep 
me coming back for more. It’s the sec- 
ond bananas — flamboyant Jack and 
nasty Karen, both hilariously self-in- 
“volved — who provide the surest laughs. 


So I don’t méan to damn with faint: 


“praise many. of ; the films in the 16th 


Boston Gay ‘and Lesbian Film/Video - 
Festival when’ fT ‘say that their creators. 
| could fit comfortably on staff at Will and 


a Grace. Museum of Fine Arts film coordi-: 


nator Kathleen Mullen. has.combed the 
pwitter tron to put together an ambitious, — 


SOO RE, gvegeS 


‘yey yw ey: Baas aheakaeea 


eS 


So long, 
Pussy 
TV's season of the dead 


BY ROBERT 
DAVID SULLIVAN 


i‘: the killing time on television. No, I’m 
not talking about the made-for-TV 
movies, though this year we can look for- 
ward to fast-food-sponsored memorials for 
Jesus Christ and John Denver (May 14 and 
April 30, respectively, both on CBS). 

I’m not even talking about weekly series, 
though a couple.dozen of them will expire 
this spring. This time, there are no high- 
profile suicides along the lines of Seinfeld, 
which pulled its own plug while people were 


"still watching, but a few shows are going 


out with enough residual popularity to as- 
cend into repeat heaven (Beverly Hills 
90210, Party of Five, Boy Meets World). 
There are also a handful of short-lived criti- 
cal favorites that were abruptly taken off the 
air and may never surface again —- some- 
thing akin to the process by which Latin 
American dictators order troublemakers to 
be “disappeared.” (You can count Freaks 
and Geeks, Wonderland, and Sports Night 


See DEAD, on page 11 


HOT TIX 


Metallica, Korn, Kid Rock, Powerman 5000, and System of 
a Down, June 30 at Foxboro Stadium: on sale Saturday at 9 
a.m., Call 931-2000. 


Counting Crows and Live, August 16 at the Tweeter Center, 
Mansfield: on sale Saturday at noon: call 931-2000. 
Opening Night at the Pops, May 2 at Symphony Hall: call 
266-1200. 


Throwing Muses, May 6 at the Middle East: call 864-EAST. 


American Repertory Theatre's The Winter's Tale, May 12 
through June 11 at the Loeb Drama Center: call 547-8300. 


Travis and Leona Naess, May 16 at the Berklee Performance 
Center: call 931-2000. 


“Boston Phoenix/NX Best Music Poll Festival 2000” with 
Vertical Horizon, Staind, the Jungle Brothers, Catatonia, the 
Push Stars, Lunar Plexus, the Hippos, Seventeen, One 

Minute Silence, faisied tad ror Ghent Dan May 17 on 
Lansdowne Street: call 931-2000. 


Kelsey Grammer in Macbeth, May 17 through 28 at the 
Colonial Theatre: call 931-2787. 


“A Concert to Benefit Club Passim” with Suzanne Vega, Chris 
Smither, Vinal Ave String Band, Howard Armstrong, iris 

Rouge, Mary Gauthier, and Vance Gilbert, May 
19 at Sanders Theatre: call 496-2222. 


Big Daddy Kane and Prince Paul, May 24 at the Middle East: 
call 931-2000. 


Stereo Total, the Rondelies, and the Warren Commission, 
May 24 at T.T. the Bear's Place: call 492-BEAR. 


Patti Smith, June 2 at Avalon: call 423-NEXT. 
Don Henley, June 5 at the FleetBoston Pavilion: call 931-2000 


Jerry Jeff Walker and Jesse Colin Young, June 14 at the 
Roxy: call 931-2000. 


Sonic Youth and Stereolab, June 15 at Avalon: call 423-NEXT. 
Marcel Marceau, June 27 through July 23 at the Loeb Drama 


30 at the Tweeter Center, Mansfield: call 931-2000 
Dave Matthews Band, July 8:and 9 at Foxboro Stadium: call 
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Bagels 
NMRAUEVAIL 


Live at Karma 
with Faddy Casey 
Friday May Sth 


6% 


Coming Soon... 
CCNA OLEIAY 
“Amen (so be it)” 





($13.88 CD 
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With will and grace 





The 16th annual Boston Gay & Lesbian Film Fest 


GAY FEST, from the cover 
up-to-the-minute program. 
The thing is, the waterfront 
isn’t quite as seedy or trans- 
gressive as it used to be. 
There’s less Jean Genet and 
more Jean Arthur. Comedy is 
queen. 

The festival does feature sev- 
eral mainstays, including 
Monika Treut (Gendernauts, 
May 14), Yvonne Welbon (the 
uplifting Living with Pride: 
Ruth Ellis at 100; May 13), 
Greta Schiller (The Man Who 
Drove with Mandela, May 20), 
and Rosa von Praunheim. Yet 
even the notorious German 
bad boy seems to be, well, 
inching closer to the main- 
stream, thanks to a generous 
budget and the presence of 
porn icon Jeff Stryker. Praun- 
heim’s 30-minute “Can I Be 
Your Bratwurst, Please?”, a 
rude marriage of John Waters 
and Paul Bartel, is a highlight 
of the short-film program on 
May 7. 

Can it be a gay-and-lesbian 
event without RuPaul? She’s in 
the house, all right, but. forget 
the wig, the nails, and the mas- 
cara. It’s RuPaul Charles to you 
— the performer in a serious 
mode, narrating 4 documentary’ 


~~and~ playing “butch in ‘Jamie* 


Babbit’s But I’m a Cheerleader 
(May 5). Billed as the 
“women’s” opening-night fea- 
ture but likely to appeal as 
much to camp-loving boys, the 
glossy comedy ekes out just 
enough laughs to do justice to a 
terrific premise. Natasha Ly- 
onne is Megan, a suburban 
everygirl gorie bad. She’s be- 
come a vegetarian, she has a 
Melissa Etheridge poster on the 
wall, and she can’t bear her 
jock boyfriend’s wet kisses. Her 
parents and friends stage an in- 
tervention — at True Direc- 
tions, a re-education camp for 
teenagers straying from the 
straight and narrow. Enter asa 
skinhead, a sissy, a goth girl, or 
a nice Jewish mama’s boy — 
under the watchful eyes of Ru- 
Paul and Cathy Moriarty (look- 
ing exactly like Joan Rivers), 
you'll leave rehabilitated as a 
“happy heterosexual,” or else. 
Writer Brian Wayne ~ Peterson 
runs out of plot too soon, but 
the fanciful production design 
and over-the-top performances 
go a long way. And the film 
slyly suggests that repression, 
not recruitment, will swell the 
gay-and-lesbian ranks. Megan 
doesn’t think she’s a dyke until 
she’s trained not to be one at 
_ True Directions. Dressed up 
like pink bobby-soxers, the girls 
learn how to cook, clean, and 
kiss the right way. (Boys are 
taught to throw a football and 
chop wood.) Yet sparks fly 
every time Megan 


scrub brush with Grahaat (Clea 


DuVall). 


Kieran Turner and Nick Kat- . 


sapetses are far more assured 
as writers than as directors. 
Still; their no-budget films —_ 
24° -(May 7) and The 
Joys. Smoking (May 18), re- 


speatinely are sharp debuts. 
Hffy casts: hamper both: films, 
though - Turner is blessed by 


sdae bide heathens abit ok 





BUT P'M A CHEERLEADER: suburban everygirl Natasha Lyonne gets “re-educated” by Cathy Moriarty 


at True Directions. 








Louise Wilson. What’s inter- 
esting are the wildly different 
sensibilities displayed by these 
recent film-school grads, Turn- 
er from NYU and Katsapetses 
from the San Francisco-Art In- 
stitute. Maybe it’s the rents in 
the Bay area, but the Smoking 
director is in a refreshingly 
sour mood. Imaginé a film by 
Fran Lebowitz about a com- 
mitment-phobic couple on the 
verge of a commitment cere- 
mony. Stir in their friends, 
who include a lesbian stalking 
her ex-lover until she “process- 
es” their break-up. Make fun 
of the Tom Hanks of gay cine- 
ma, Rupert Everett. Resist a 
happy ending. And smoke, 
smoke, smoke. 

24 Nights, by contrast, is un- 
afraid to bare its foolish heart. 
Inveterate slacker Jonathan 
Parker works in a bookstore, 


lives with his ‘sister and her - 


husband, and worries he’s 
going to die a “gay spinster.” 
Even more troubling, he be- 
lieves that only Santa Claus can 
find him a boyfriend. No soon- 
er does he write to the man in 
red than Toby, the toothy 


’ Southern boy of his dreams, 


enters the picture. Turner saves 
his moony hero by placing the 
story inside a recognizable 


urban gay milieu, replete with 


jealousy, temptation, and rela- 


age that open and close 
like the bookstore door. Toby 
likes. Jonathan’s attentions, but 


_ he also wants to hold on to the 


Saat tates 


“studious boyfriend who 
' brought him to New York. To 


figure things out, Jonathan has 


» to confront the childhood hurts 


he’s never gotten over, 24 
Nights is full of °70s pop-cul- 


think I remember something,” 


Jonathan says, “it turns out to 
be an old TV show or movie.” 
He’s wrong; he’s a lot wiser 
than that. So is the film. 

Of course, if you’re going to 
revel in ’70s nostalgia, then go 
right to the top of the charts: 
Sister Sledge, whose music is 
the heartbeat of Patrik-lan 
Polk’s Punks, which opens the 
festival on May 4. “We Are 
Family” is for mere beginners. 
The friends who gather at a 
West Hollywood club boogie 


better for what it represents — 
black cinema without guns or 
drugs — than what it is, glib 
and old-fashioned. Seth 
Gilliam stands out as Marcus, 
the hopeless romantic who 
pines for Darby (Rockmond 
Dunbar), the putatively straight 
neighbor-next-door. You think 
you're in fresh territory when 
Marcus invites Darby over to 
watch a video and the movie 
turns out to be Mahogany. But 
when a lovelorn Marcus roams 
the streets, in a sequence that 
screams “heartbreak montage,” 
or when he and his friends 
primp at the mirror in the club, 
you realize you’ve seen these 
scenes a million times before. 
Squint and you could be watch- 
ing Foxes. 

A title like When Love Comes 


MFA film coordinator Kathleen 
Mullen has.combed the water- 
front, which isn't quite as seedy or 
transgressive as it used to be — 
there's less Jean Genet and 
more Jean Arthur. 


down to obscurities like “She’s 
Just a Runaway,” thanks to 
Crystal, the chief diva in a drag 
tribute group called the Sisters. 
Firmly set in the upscale 
precincts of black gay LA, 
Punks has its cultural refer- 
ences down cold. It’s a pleasure 
to hear gay men dish Snoop 
Dogg and LL Cool J and weigh 
in on Brandy versus Monica in- 
stead of Bette versus Joan. 
“Babyface” Edmonds is the 
film’s. executive producer, and 
the soundtrack rocks. Yet like 


‘The Best Man and other recent 
ephemera» “Every: time 4+ «+ romantic + comediesy*Runks: is ane 


Se 





(May 19) promises melodrama, 
and director Garth Maxwell de- 
livers in the story of Katie 
Keen, a one-time pop singer 
who returns to her native New 
Zealand to pick up the pieces of 
a shattered dream. Regally 
played by Rena Owen (Once 
Were Warriors), Katie falls back 
in with her gay best friend, 
Stephen, who in turn is strug- 
gling to salvage his relationship 
with a much younger rock 
singer. Two lesbian punks make 


a funky Greek chorus. 
Stephen’s infatuation with the 
snoned-out «singes + 


“* 


wee ee ete ee ee ee eee es a se ee ee 
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strains credibility, but When 
Love Comes is smart about how 
women and gay men punish 
themselves for growing old. 
And it unwraps a scrumptious 
handful .of new pop baubles 
worthy of Dusty Springfield. 

If only Stephen and his 
young friend had the staying 
power of Bertram Ross and 
John Wallowitch, the graceful 
cabaret duo who are paid ele- 
gant tribute in Wallowitch and 
Ross: This Moment (May 13). 
Ross, a former Martha Graham 
dancer, and Wallowitch, a 
songwriter more talented than 


...famaus,-have been a couple for 


30 years. Like characters in a 
Stephen Sondheim song, 
they’ve been through wartime, 
bad mothers, bad Martha, and 
a lot of analysis and, dammit, 
they’re still. here. Watching 
Ross collect his once-grand 
body to teach a young genera- 
tion of dancers is among the 
most moving moments in the 
festival. And if there’s any jus- 
tice in the world, the sublime 
. ballad that gives the film its title 
will be a standard forever. 

Another unsung musician is 
given her due in But I Was a 
Girl . : . : The Story of Frieda 
Belinfante (May 11), a Dutch 
documentary co-presented by 
the Boston Jewish Film Festival. 
Nazi persecution interrupted Be- 
linfante’s European conducting 
career, but she landed on her 
feet in Southern California, be- 
coming the first woman conduc- 
tor in the United States to have 
her own chamber orchestra. Di- 
rector Tony Boumans makes the 
most of limited footage by styliz- 
ing interviews with the aged Be- 
linfante, whose personal forti- 
tude shines through an otherwise 
wizened face. The plaintive 
poker face of William Yang, an 
Australian photographer, domi- 
nates Sadness (May 6), the su- 
perb film adaptation of his stage 
monologue. Speaking directly to 
the camera, Yang tells the stories 
of friends who have died of 
AIDS and traces a shocking 
episode in his family’s history. 
Re-created tableaux and Yang’s 
compelling photographs help to 
weave both threads into an ele- 
giac whole. 

Directors Fenton Bailey and 
Randy Barbato could just put a 
camera on Tammy Faye 
Bakker-Messner, roll film, and 
they'd have a movie. But 
there’s more to The Eyes of 
Tammy Faye (May 12). The 
filmmakers locate mind-blow- 
ing early footage of Jim and 
Tammy Bakker, whose televan- 
gelism empire, we find out, 
began with a children’s puppet 
show. on a fledgling. Christian 
network. Drunk on this 
stranger-than-fiction tidbit, the 
directors use talking sock pup- 
pets to introduce various. sec- 
tions of their tale, and it’s a 
bad and smarmy idea. (Ru- 
Paul’s breathless narration 
doesn’t help, either.) Much 
better is the reunion they stage 
between Tammy Faye and the 
journalist who became famous 
for unmasking the Bakkers. 
And the film persuasively plays 
up Tammy’s embrace of gay 
men, including AIDS patients 
otherwise demonized by the 
Christian right. 

Following Tammy today 
through the rough waters of a 
celebrity afterlife as she pitches 
crummy talk-show ideas to net- 
work executives, you can’t help 
rooting for her. After all, if 
NBC can make room for deli- 
cious cartoons like. Jack and 
Karen (and that Will and 
Grace), then there must be a 

st da a 
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African dream 


The films of Med Hondo at the HFA 
BY CHRIS FUJIWARA Mauritanian-born director Med Hondo 


could well say, with Samuel Fuller, that “the cinema is a battleground.” 


Works of structural invention and sardonic irony, Med Hondo’s films 


surround colonialism on all sides, 
dig underneath it, explode it in 
slow motion. The complexity of 
tone in his work expresses the 
filmmaker’s mastery, his desire to 


be thoroughly equal to his enemy, 
the need to be free and uncontam- 
inated by doubt in order to refuse 
evil. The Harvard Film Archive’s 
tribute to Med Hondo includes 


UNDERMINING COLONIALISM — but the complexity of tone 
in Med Hondo’s work underlines his need to be thoroughly equal to 
his enemy. 


screenings of five films and dis- 
cussions with the filmmaker. 

Med Hondo rose to prominence 
in 1970 when his first feature film, 
Soleil O (April 30 at 6 p.m.), be- 
came the sensation of the critics’ 
week at Cannes. Made for no 


money over a year and a half, * | 


Soleil O chronicles the psychologi- 
cal journey the filmmaker and 
many of the actors made as immi- 
grant workers in France: the mys- 
teries of acculturation, the en- 
counter with the other and with 
racism, learning to see one’s self 
as other. After a surrealist-allegor- 
ical prologue in which newly bap- 
tized Africans turn soldier for the 
colonial powers, the film mostly 
follows a single immigrant in 
France (played by Robert Liensol) 


as he looks for a job, meets other. . 


immigrants and various whites, 
learns about how western capital- 


Promised land 


Jeff Jackson and the Taos Film Festival 


Jeff Jackson has suffered the hardships of an independent filmmaker. 
His documentary Death and Taxes, about a survivalist murdered after 
running afoul of the IRS, was so controversial, Jackson says, that he was 


forced to recoup his money by 
peddling tapes on conservative 
radio programs. His recent Postal 
Worker, an angry, personal fea- 
ture, was snubbed by the Sun- 
dance and Toronto Film Festivals 
and went unseen by distributors, 
and he had to cut a deal with HBO 
to hold down financial losses. 
Fortunately, Jackson has a sec- 
ond career, and that one is 
bouncing along beautifully: the 
Venice (California) resident has 
become a major land developer in 
northern New Mexico, where he 
seems to have memorized every 
square inch of desert land west of 
the Rio Grande Gorge: what’s 
government property, what large 
acreage can be bought up reason- 
ably and divided into smaller- 
acreage lots. People from LA are 
buying, exalted to be tooling 
around Georgia O’Keeffe territo- 
ry and planning solar-energized 
getaway homes. And that allows 
Jackson the luxury of giving back 
to the independent film world, 
where his heart and spirit remain. 
It was he, through his Taos 
Land and Film. Company, who 
conceived the film prize that has 
done so much to put New Mexi- 


co’s Taos Talking Pictures Film 
Festival on the national map. The 
Taos Land Grant Award—winning 
filmmaker, who’s chosen each 
year by a jury, gets five acres of 
mountaintop land out in the desert 
donated by Jackson. The four pre- 
vious winners: Gary Walkow 
(Notes from Underground), Con- 
stance Marks (Green Chimneys), 
Chris Eyre (Smoke Signals), and 
David Riker (La Ciudad). 

“T once lectured students that 
independent film is like sex,” Jack- 
son told me at Taos this month, 
“that losing one’s virginity is as 
hard as making one’s first movie. 
But now I think my mountain is a 
better metaphor. It’s tough to get 
to the top. There’s no water, elec- 
tricity, it’s rough and tense, and 
you’re on your own. That’s what 
indie filmmaking feels like.” 


I was one of the six judges this 
month who were asked to pick 
from four pre-selected TLGA final- 
ists. Nobody much liked Jeremy 
Stein’s The Photographer, a phony 
work set in New York’s art scene, 
and we all agreed that Sandra 
Osawa’s On and Off the Res was a 
too-conventional biography of Na- 
tive American comédian Charlie 
Hill. But we were in a bind between 
Frances Reid & Deborah Hoff- 
man’s documentary Long Night’s 
Journey into Day and Daniel Yoon’s 
feature Post Concussion. 

My vote went to Long Night's 
Journey, a potent, moving story of 
post-apartheid South Africa that 
follows four cases in which persons 
(both black and white) were asking 
for amnesty from Bishop Desmond 
Tutu’s Truth & Reconciliation 
Committee. Although other jurors 
agreed that this documentary was 


powerful and emotional, some felt — 


the film was too slanted toward 
Tutu’s position of compromise. 


So the recipient of the 2000 | 


Taos Land Grant Award was 
Daniel Yoon, a 34-year-old Kore- 


an-Canadian from Toronto whose | 


Post Concussion is an erratic but 


_ extremely likable. autobiographical. | 


ism manages the “black invasion,” 


and finally struggles to awaken. 


from his historical nightmare. 
Soleil O is a bracing, exciting 
film. It has an original way of 
being very clear and abrupt in pre- 
senting situations that are absurd, 
didactic, or on the threshold be- 
tween fiction and reality, between 
principle and example. The milieu 
of the characters is neither the 
Third World nor the First but an 
open zone where cultural struggle 
is waged in code. Few films convey 


“such a sharp sense of disorienta- 


tion; the murky feeling of coming 
home drunk has never been 
caught more vividly on film than in 
the scene where the protagonist 


stumbles home from a bar, a clock | 
| weaves the stories of two men — 


racing on the soundtrack, the 
camera dismally exploring his clut- 
tered room. Neither is there a 
more shocking cinematic scene of 
eating than the one here in which 
two white bourgeois parents per- 
mit their young children to run 


amok in the presence of their trau- 


The sweeping Cinemascope 
epic Sarraounia (1986; April 29 at 
9:15 p.m.) recounts events that 
took place in West Africa at the 
end of the 19th century. Raised on 
mare’s milk and trained from 
childhood in archery and herbal- 
ism, Sarraounia (Ai Keita), queen 
of the Aznas, becomes legendary 
as a sorceress and general. For the 
leaders of France’s Central African 
Expedition, defeating her is a mat- 
ter of prestige. In its. early se- 
quences, the film establishes the 


comedy that was shot and edited 
by and starred the -filmmaker. 
After its screening, Yoon acknowl- 
edged that his movie is flawed and 
revealed that he rejected takes of 
many scenes because his own act- 
ing pulled down the other per- 
formers. Still, he loved making the 
film, and he plans a more serious 
one, about racism. 

Yoon was a stunned winner at 
the awards ceremony, and so was 
his Korean mother, who acts in 
the movie. But the next morning, 
they were up early for Jeff Jackson 
to drive them into the desert and 
show them their winning piece of 
land. “The Yoons had their prop- 
erty taken away many years ago in 
Korea,” Jackson said, “so it was 
important for Mrs. Yoon to again 
have land. And Daniel, I think, 
adds a lot to the Film Colony.” 

The Film Colony is Jackson’s 
term for the filmmakers’ com- 
mune he envisions as sharing an 
artistic identity up on his moun- 
tain. What’s up there now? Bears 
and elk. 

“You’re the first journalist to 
make this trip,” Jackson said, tak- 
ing me in his four-wheel truck 
through back roads and up moun- 


values and structures of African 
civilization in order to lay the 
groundwork for its devastating 
critique of the colonizers. The nar- 
rative keeps its heroine off screen 
for much of the film, building her 
up as a shimmering mythical 
image until she returns to rout her 
enemies. Sarraounia avoids both 
the clichés of magical realism and 


a strictly materialist approach to 


history: it becomes large-scale epic 
drama, de-lyricized but grand, 
both ironic and celebratory. 

Med Hondo’s latest film, 
Watani, a World Without Evil 
(1998; April 28 at 7 p.m. and 
April 30 at 8 p.m.), is an austere 
portrait of contemporary French 
society in collapse. The film inter- 


a white bank executive and an 
African immigrant — who lose 
their jobs and are abandoned by 
the system. The banker becomes a 
regular at a bar where he’s adopt- 
ed by a group of militant racist 
thugs who beat and murder lone 
Arabs and blacks at night. Mean- 
while, the African and his family 
take refuge with a group of un- 
documented immigrants in a 
church. Watani was slapped with 
a restrictive classification by the 
Centre National de la Ciné- 
matographie (CNC) on the 
ground it has “violent scenes. . . 
of a nature to disturb the sensibili- 
ty of the young public.” In fact, 
Watani eschews blood and gore to 
concentrate on the faces, gestures, 
and discourses of violence — a 
focus that apparently made the 
film too hard to take for the CNC. 

The Harvard retrospective also 
includes West Indies: The Fugitive 
Slaves of Liberty (1979; April 28 
at 9:15 p.m.), a musical set 
aboard a slave ship, and Black 
Light (1994; April 29 at 7 p.m.), 
a thriller that shuttles between 
Paris and Mali. o 


tainsides and across rock-filled 
paths, much farther from Taos, 
and civilization as we know it, than 
I imagined. We parked and walked 
the last half-mile through shrub- 
bery. I couldn’t help thinking: is 
this land grant a fool’s-gold 
proposition? Does any filmmaker 
seriously want property out here? 

But as we reached the mountain 
crest, we encountered last year’s 
winner, David Riker, with his 
companion, Elizabeth Downer, as 
they excitedly walked the land. 
They'd spent an exhilarating after- 
noon climbing about. Riker’s plan: 
to organize a retreat here in the 
summer so that the five winners 
can get to know one another and 
think up a future for their acreage. 
Maybe a shared dwelling? 

“They'll have to pay their own 
way,” said Jackson on our long 
drive back to Taos, “though I'll 
probably pitch in for food and 
tents.” Yet as we continued on, the 
man behind it all couldn’t help 
adding, “But if in the next week I 
find I’ve sold three lots, I just may 
pay for the retreat myself!” a 


Gerald Peary can be reached at 
gpeary@world.std.com. 


AMY GELLER 


THE GOOD EARTH: Elizabeth Downer and last year’s “winner, 
David Riker, check out the site with Jackson. 





off the road. The accident puts Theo's foung-aaisieier tn 
hospital, where she's treated by Rebecca's roommate — 
Laura (Marie-Lou Sellem), a nurse who has trouble re- 
rennibaring #06 Sneeae Seaene We a eee 
tion of A Streetcar Named Desire. Theo, meanwhile, 
cannot forget the radiant, snake-like scar he saw just 
before losing consciousness... 

That's just the beginning; the rest follows like the 


house that Jack built by way of Kieslowski, though with- . 


out the former's logic or the latter's elegance. 


Tykwer 
nonetheless knows how to show the interplay of memo- 


ry, time, and destiny, even if his telling details some- 
times get muddied by broad strokes. As in Lola, this. 
film's strength is as much character as technique; these 
sleepers will keep you up. At the Kendall Square and in 


the suburbs. = 
— Peter Keough 


Some films should be chopped up into guitar picks. A 
more appropriate fate for Frequency would be to get 
edited into.a series of commercials. It wouldn’t take 
much. Both pretentious and barbarically dopy, the f 


NYC fireman Dennis Quaid contacts his son (Jim 
Caviegel) £0 youre i the future by hers tacks Pacaan 
ieee ie Beet ot oe le burning — 


prolorige @:drial biler'e reign of terven Taser Wall }son 
must keep rewriting rin order to keep mom (Eliza- 
beth Mitchell) from falling victim to the killer. _ 


So solemn is decir Gregory Hoblt in pursuing ots 


Flichant (ioeaet Garret rane (Me 
Naylor in County Cork in 1920 take little-n 
ongoing Irish Rebellion. Angio-frish 


many hearts, not —_ soul. 


boyfriend, literally 
“pregnant 17-year-old lives in the superstore until she 


gives birth to a girl she names Americus. A small-town 
ee one, yon befriends 
ae : anda 


Heart Is can't 
seem to find a 
rhythm. So many 
characters wan- 
der in and out of 
the story (the 
estranged moth- 
er, the repentant 
etc.) 


boyfriend, 
eschew ck ino: wali ra exaaetion of Rabley Jinicts 


funny mother of five (with another always on 


~ devilishly 
ira are ones cates anon | never under- 


from vowing to boil water 


aristocracy, the Nay- , 
lors note the inconvenience but appreciate the presence’: ‘tnd aos sui ot apna Somes 
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and child marriages. 

In her voiceover, Ferraro notes that any kind of exer- 
cise besides sitting and standing is an unheard-of 
stretch for these women — which helps explain why 16 
Decisions is such a static watch. Still, it's hard to under- 
stand why the well-intentioned videomaker didn’t shoot 
some of her women at their exciting new employments, 
with a Grameen Bank loan in hand. Also, she should 
have spent more time shooting her chief subject, a 
woman named Selina, on the most liberated day of Seli- 
na’s pained, semi-siave life: going shopping with Ferraro 
at a town five miles down the road. 

16 Decisions is paired with “DIRT: The Next Genera- 
tion,” a bouncy video short made locally, and collectively, 
by four teenagers who are part of the DIRT crew of 60, 
youth employees of the Lincoin-based Food Project. 
Each year, this group grow 80,000 pounds of organic 
vegetables and distribute the goods to homeless per- 
sons. This little video shows inner-city teenagers toiling 
in the fields, learning ecology and good citizenry as they 
work each Saturday for 42 weeks a year. Cool. At the 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

— Geraid Peary 


Sea asitliae test inion Ware rviecte for each oles or 
so | thought at the age of nine when | first saw The . 
Enemy Below. in retrospect that still seems true, even 
though the most recent example is as generic as its 
title. The 1957 classic distilled conflict to its essence: 


Pees S. om C. . ..sent # Sal ‘ 
U-871: even the noble submarine genre is betrayed by 
the creative poverty of modern studios. 





sub and destroyer, microcosms of their societies, en- 
gage in a duel revealing the souls of the combatants. All 
that Jonathan Mostow’s jury-rigged vehicle reveals is 
the creative poverty of modern studios. 

The story deserved better. An American sub crew 
board a Nazi U-boat, seizing a machine that will break 
the Reich's secret military code. — the tantalizingly 
named Enigma. When their own vessel is destroyed, the 
Americans are forced to head for home in the enemy 
boat, unable to radio for help because to do so would 
reveal to the Germans that their code has been compro- 
mised. 

Thus trapped in U-571, might not the American crew 
learn what connects them to and separates them from 
the enemy? Perhaps, had they any identity of their own. 
instead, Matthew MacConaghey puts in a performance 
that is as rote as his commands, leading a nondescript 
bunch named Chief, Rabbit and Trigger through over- 
produced clichés. Even Harvey Keitel is boring. The only 
enigma about U-577 is what ever happened to decent 
genre movies. At the Cheri, the Fresh Pond, and the Cir- 
cle and in the suburbs. 

— Peter Keough 


From director Davis Guggenheim (ER, Party of Five, 
NYPD Blue) comes a thriller that begs the question: if 
a rumor about date rape is started on a nameless 
campus in a generic Northeast metropolis by shiftiess 
students bucking for an A in Journalism 101, does 
anyone care? Well, | didn’t either, until | read it as a tit- 
illating alternate history for one Alex Kelly, the real-life 
fugitive who spent eight years skiing in Switzeriand 
while dodging rape charges in Darien, Connecticut. 
What if Kelly never left but instead attended the same 
college as one of his victims? What if he were, uh, 
reinvented asa sociopathic trust-fund brat from, oh, 
Danbury named Derrick (Disturbing Behaviors James 
Marsden) who lives with two arty roommates (Lena . 
Heady and 8mm’s Norman Reedus) in anenormous 
loft stocked with top-shelf booze? Derrick sees a pris- 
sy deb getting pawed by her drunken jock boyfriend 
one night at a rave in the meat-packing district (im- 
plausible, but it looks really cool) and the gossip mon- 
gering begins. Hey, all in the name of academic under- 
achievement. 

This glossy morsel of Nouveau Brat Pack treacle 
boasts dreamy art direction and a tingly score by 
Graeme Revell (The Craft, The Crow) to go with its pre- 
dictable, heavy-handed screenplay. Marsden is impres- 
sive as Derrick: slippery, charming and way too rich for 
his own good. He even resembies Kelly in an eerie, dop- 
peiganger-kinda way . . . but don’t take my word for it. Af 
the Copley Place, the Fresh Pond, and the Chestnut Hill 
and in the suburbs. 

— Peg Alol 
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Undeadly 


ART revives Sugan’s potent St. Nicholas 


BY CAROLYN CLAY S:. Nicholas is a tale told by a critic — which is 
one up from Shakespeare’s idiot (but one down from Beckett’s cretin). 


“When I was a boy, I was afraid of the dark,” the man, a jaded Dublin . 


theater reviewer, begins. “And 
maybe one of the things I thought 
was there was vampires.” In the 
effective Sagan Theatre Company 
staging, he is behind us, his whis- 
pery Irish cadence sneaking up, as 
it were, before he does. A di- 
sheveled figure wearing a rumpled 
raincoat and a sneer, the critic 
snakes his way through the audi- 
ence as if following the scathing, 
dispirited sound of his voice. And 
he proceeds to tell a story — one 
that begins in Dublin, proceeds to 
London, and does eventually step 
ever so gingerly across the line 
separating confession from yarn, 
reality from fantasy, to involve a 
genteel crew of vampires. 

Conor McPherson’s monologue 
in two parts, in this Carmel O’Reil- 
ly—directed Sagan production fea- 
turing Richard McElvain’s exem- 
plary turn as the sotted and besot- 
ted critic, made its area debut last 
fall at the Boston Center for the 
Arts. It has been revived, courtesy 
of the American Repertory The- 
atre, across the river at the Hasty 
Pudding Theatre, where it loses 
some of the trance-inducing inti- 
macy of the BCA Blackbox 
(though the Pudding has been cor- 


doned off, foreshortening the 
house to 170 seats) and where the 
delicate piece must contend with 
the rumble of diners above at Up- 
stairs at the Pudding. These things 
cannot be helped, of course, and 
O’Reilly finds new ways, in the 
new configuration, to retain the all- 
important rapport between the au- 
dience and the speaker who’s 
weaving in and out of its midst. 
McPherson’s plays — spellbind- 
ing, disturbing, uncanny in their 
detail — are a celebration of story- 
telling; The Weir, for which the 
young Irish dramatist is best 
known, features five people in a bar 
in rural Ireland telling ghost stories. 
And that’s a hubbub compared to 
the 1997 St, Nicholas, with its cast 
of one (Brian Cox originated the 
role of the dyspeptic, disaffected 
theater critic and brought it to New 
York in 1998). As McPherson ex- 


plains, “When two or more actors 
talk to each other on stage, it’s easy 
for us to pretend they’re not actual- 
ly in a theater. If it’s good they 
could be anywhere. Up a mountain, 
in a football, under the sea, any- 
where. But with one actor talking 
only to the audience, what we have 
in front of us is a guide. He’s telling 
us about somewhere outside the 
theater, not trying to re-create it in- 
doors. The theater is simply where 
we meet him.” 

At the Pudding, it’s a rendezvous 
well worth keeping. The critic, an 
occupationally stereotypical bundle 
of arrogance, power-mongering, 
and impotence, takes us on quite a 
journey — from snippy longueurs 
with life and profession to the sud- 
den, pathetic passion for a young 
actress that knocks him off his rot- 
ting pinions and propels him ‘to 
London. There he moves from still- 


Award sandwich 


Melinda Lopez Is on a roll 


BY ANNE MARIE DONAHUE “It’s shocking,” says actor-turned- 
playwright Melinda Lopez, who seems taken aback by the profusion of 
awards and accolades her first two plays have garnered in the past year 


or so. Last June, she won the El- 
liot Norton Award for outstanding 
solo performance for her one- 
woman show God Smells like a 
Roast Pig on a Summer’s Day, 
which she later retitled Midnight 
Sandwich. A standout at the 1999 
Boston Women on Top theater 
festival, Midnight Sandwich went 
on to a successful three-month 
run at Miami’s Coconut Grove 
Playhouse. Lopez’s new show, 
The Order of Things, was a winner 
before it ever hit the stage. Pre- 
miering this week in a Centastage 
production at the Boston Play- 
wrights’ Theatre, the play gar- 
nered a 1999 award from the 
Kennedy Center Fund for New 
American Plays, which in years 
past has honored the likes of Tony 
Kushner and Wendy Wasserstein. 
In addition, Lopez won the first 
Charlotte Woolard Award, which 
is given by the Kennedy Center 
“to a promising new voice in 
American theater.” 

Asked how she feels about all the 
attention she’s been getting, Lopez 
strokes the small pendant that 
hangs from a gold chain around 
her neck before answering. “I 


ing my name in the newspaper.” 
She’s showing her roots — in 
Cuba, she explains, there is a su- 
perstition that attention brings bad 
fortune. Cupping her dark coral 
pendant in her palm, she contin- 
ues. “This is an azabache, an 
amulet for protection. When my 
mother was in Miami visiting me, 
she said, ‘Things are going too well 
for you here. All your family is 
looking at you with that look in 
their eyes. So I’m going to get you 
an azabache.’ We went out to a joy- 
eria in Little Havana and picked 
one out. I haven’t taken it off since. 
So that’s how I’m coping.” 
Although Lopez has been acting 
for as long as she can remember, 
she didn’t turn to writing plays 


. until she left Boston for Min- 


neapolis. “The Order of Things is 
actually the first full-length play I 
wrote. I wrote it before Midnight 
Sandwich. | think I started writing 
it because I-had so many things to 
say, and I found that I wasn’t able 
to tell these stories as an actor. I 
was living in Minneapolis at the 
time, in 96 or 97, which was my 
first exposure to a city where there 
were a ton of new plays being 


everything was Shaw, Shake- 
speare, Shaw, Shakespeare, and 
some British comedy. And sud- 
denly, I’m in Minneapolis and 
everyone is doing new plays and 
actors are working on developing 
new plays and working really col- 
laboratively with playwrights and 
bringing new scripts in. That 
process was so exciting to me. 
Then, one day, I woke up and 
said, ‘I have stuff to say.’ ” 
Although The Order of Things 
now resounds with similarities to 
the Eliaén Gonzalez drama, Lopez 
says, “The play comes from a pret- 
ty personal place. It’s similar, the- 
matically, to my other piece [Mid- 
night Sandwich, in which she por- 
trays an array of her Cuban and 
Cuban-American relatives]. It’s 
about a Cuban family that’s sepa- 
rated -by politics. There’s part of 
the family here and part of the 
family in Cuba. It started with this 
idea, this image, of two sisters who 
had been separated by 40 years of 
politics. Or, maybe, what had hap- 
pened to their relationship was not 
éven due to the politics but due to 
their enforced separation and the 
trickle down into their families, 


s think people are getting sick of See done. I ‘d come from Bostor where ae their _ kids, and their husbands. 


mean-spirited des- 
peration to complete 
mortification and fi- 
nally, after a period 
pimping for the vam- - 
pires and the emo- 
tional relation of a 
fable within the fable, 
to a vivid rediscovery 
of his huntanity that 
hardly knocks out his 
cynicism. “So, were 
they real?” he says of 
the vampires. “Or 
were they a dream? 
Well, I’ve got to ask 
you, what the hell 
isn’t: a dream? Your 
projections for the 
future. Your fan- 
tasies. Your fears. 
Your rude awaken- 
ings. What the hell is 
that if not any night’s 
sleep?” Scrooge 
after his conversion 
this blood-sucked 
but unbowed guy — 


A REVELATION: Richard McElvain’s perfor- 
mance takes him to new highs and some very 
convincing lows. 





still looking as if he’d 
slept in his suit and 
stewed in entirely too much Glen- 
fiddich — is not. 

As for McElvain, he is a bigger 
revelation than his character can 
muster. A 50ish jack of various the- 
ater trades, McElvain has taught, 
directed, and acted in the Boston 
area for 25 years, straddling works 
as varied as Jon Lipsky’s rewrite of 
the Iliad, Living in Exile, and the 
plays of Israel Horovitz.-But his 
performance in St. Nicholas takes 
him to new highs and some very 
convincing lows — beginning with 
his voice, which seems to have 
taken a haunting.drop, as well as a 
corrosive lilt, for the piece. At once 
sardonic and seductive, his speech 
is like foil and velvet wrapped 
around McPherson’s strange, un- 
nervingly specific narrative. Even 
more remarkable are the actor’s 


eyes. Every so often they flash a 
keen, contemptuous intelligence or 
— in contemplation of Helen, the 
actress who launches his downfall 
— a sad, almost overwhelming 


‘tenderness. But oftener than not, 


the orbs are rolled back in such a 
way that they convey the waspish 
character’s inner deadness. Then, 
toward the end, as the derailed crit- 
ic’s casually dark night of the soul 
pushes him toward some stinting 
appreciation of his humanity, the 
running-on-empty eyes come up 
blue, take on life, convey anger, re- 
vulsion, pain. He has emerged from 
one weird crucible armed with that 
most potent of weapons: “a story.” 
He will have, it is implied, a second 
chance. And that’s what Boston- 
area audiences have to see: St. 
Nicholas, Don’t pass it by. s 


STEVE MIRARCHI 


ABOUT THAT AMULET: ‘things are going so well for Lopez, her 
mother decided she needed a protective azabache. 





Also, I really wanted to write a play 
with older women at the center. 

“I was also reading a lot of 
quantum theory, and I became re- 
ally interested in how we try so 
hard to impose order on our 
world, yet there’s this fundamental 
disagreement about whether the 
universe is an ordered universe or 
a chaotic universe. So, somehow, 
this math theory creptinto the 


play. 1 think it’s really visually , 


beautiful, and it was also fun to” 
play with numbers as dialogue. I 
actually have a character who’s a 
prodigy, a little girl, who’s trying 
to order her world while her 
grandmother’s ill, her mother is 





falling apart. The universe sort of 
mirrors the disorder of the political 
world, as well as the personal.” 
And what does she hope to con- 
vey.to her audience? Lopez paus- 
es and looks heavenward before 
answering. “Part of it is that 
there’s beauty in chaos; there’s 
beauty in madness. And to con- 
stantly fight for order and normal- 
ity is itself crazy.” * 


The Order of Things is presented 
by Centastage Performance Group 
at the Boston Playwrights’ Theatre 
April 27 through May 13. Tickets 
are $20, with discounts for seniors 
and students. Call 536-5981. 















Before Savion 
Dianne Walker talks about tap 


BY IRIS FANGER The history of tap dance reads like a 
list of Biblical begats, because the steps, and the joy in 
moving they represent, have been handed down generation 


was on a panel with Jane Goldberg, 
Brenda Bufalino, some of the old-time 
black dancers. It was a very important 
time for us. The critics were there and 
we had a chance to get visibility in the 
press. As I listened to the conversation, I 
was saddened by the fact that I didn’t 
see any young black dancers in the audi- 
ence. I thought, ‘What if, 20 years from 
now, young black children will have to 
learn this dance from-white dancers?’ ” 

Walker’s own experience had been 
different. As a child growing up in 
Boston, she studied tap with Mildred 
Kennedy Bradic, a black woman who 
ran a huge school in the black commu- 
nity. (Bradic’s school continues to this 
day as the Roxbury Center for the Per- 
forming Arts; it’s directed by Andrea 
Herbert Major, another Bradic alum.) 
As an adult, Walker become a clinical 
social worker at Boston University. “My 
parents would not have encouraged me 
to become a tap dancer,” she recalls. 
“What we saw on TV and in the movies 
were dancers relegated to the most 
minor roles. Yet there’s such a rich lega- 
cy of the tradition from our community. 
That story had to be told.” 

Walker returned to tap in 1978 after 
she heard someone dancing at a party. 
She studied with Big Band-era dancer 
Leon Collins at his famous studio and 
performed with him, then began finding 
wide recognition. When I saw her per- 
form in Black and Blue at its Paris pre- 
miere, in 1985, there was a little boy 
among the cast of veteran black tappers 
— Savion Glover. “I 
was at a point in 
my career where 
I was wildly 


to generation. And the production of 
Savion! In Concert: Footnotes that’s at 
the Shubert Theatre this weekend is 
peopled by several generations, includ- 
ing some venerable Boston-based per- 
formers from the one just preceding the 
superstar of the title. 

True, the current popularity of tap — 
in its transformation into a grittier affair 
that encompasses the raucous beat of 
heavy metal as well as the syncopation 
and elegant improvisations of jazz — 
largely resides in the body of Savion 
Glover, a child prodigy who grew up to 
become one of the most potent perform- 
ers and choreographers working today. 
But Glover has brought to the Shubert a 
band of his own mentors that includes 
Jimmy Slyde, Buster Brown, and Dianne 
Walker. Slyde and Walker are both 
Bostonians. 

Of course, the shadows on stage be- 
hind the tap performers reach back to 
the silencing of the drums of the slaves, 
when the rhythms were transferred to 
bare feet stamping on the ground. The 
European jig and the clog were melded 
with the native African dances, and the 
result was theatricalized by white men in 
blackface in the minstrel shows. After 
the Civil War, black entertainers hit the 
vaudeville circuit, and later Broadway, 
as black music and dance were absorbed 
by Tin Pan Alley. The films of 
the 1930s made black 
headliners like Bill 
“Bojangles” Robin- 
son and the Nicholas 
Brothers into inter- 
national stars, though 
they were cast as 
porters or houseboys, 
in keeping with the bi- 
ases of the era. The 
tappers danced 










































enthusias- 
tic about the 
knowledge I was 


along with the Big getting,” says 
Bands of the Walker. “Savion 
1940s, but the was the baby. I had 
profession de- a special relation- 


ship with him. Slyde, 
Brown, Savion, my- 
self, we’re what’s left 
of that group from 
Paris. The others: have 


clined in the wake 
of television and 
then the discos. 

The revival of tap 
in the ’70s and 


early ’80s was a passed on.” 

small miracle Glover himself began 
occasioned by the teaching in Boston, when 
efforts of white he was a teenager. He 
women? like then- was brought here by Je- 


remy Alliger, director of 
Dance Umbrella, who 
presented him on stage 
and sent him out to 
teach in the inner-city 
schools. “Savion is 
the catalyst, the 
person who repre- 
sents the next gen- 
eration,” Walker 
enthuses. “Slyde, 
Brown, and I stand 
in the wings to watch 
Savion execute this 
dance the way he does. 
He is a genius with this 
art form — the technical 
as well as the musical so- 
phistication. We used to say 
to him when he was little, ‘Lis- 
ten carefully, you'll hear the 
story of each dancer.’ ” 


Boston+based. Jane 
Goldberg, who went to 
New York to find the 
old-men tappers who 
met together in an asso- 
ciation called: the Co- 
pasetics (after the fa- 
mous refrain by Robin- 
son, “Everything’s copasetic”), and 
Sali Ann Kriegsman, who mounted a 
retrospective series of performances at 
the Smithsonian. 

Savion! performer Dianne Walker 
remembers speaking on a panel at 
the Colorado Dance Festival in 
1986. “When I came into the scene, 
there were many of the leg- 
endary hoofers around the 
country who had opened stu- 
dios. Ninety-nine percent of 
their students were the mid- 
dle-aged white women. They 
were the pioneers of the 
resurgence of tap. I was the 
only young black dancer. I 


A STORY TO TELL: Walker 
has helped to pass on her community’s 
rich tap-dancing legacy. 


Savion! In Concert: Footnotes is 

at the Shubert Theatre this weekend, 
April 27 through 30. Tickets are 
$21.50 to $52.50, available at the Shu- 
bert box office or through Telecharge at 
800-447-74000. 


Montréal 
a 


“The Montreal Festival is the best festival 
in the world. There's no question about it.” 


— Pat Metheny 

“The Montreal Jazz Festival is arguably 

the best urban jazz festival of them ail.” 
—Bob Young, Boston Herald 









Rickie Lee Jones 


Come see, hear and feel why. nb oan, Seetbiis 
Nowhere else in the world do they re 

shut down four blocks in the heart of 
@ major city to throw an 11-day 
musical party. Jazz, blues, gospel, 
world music, Latin and DJ sounds. 
Nowhere else will you find 300 free 
shows on ten outdoor stages, plus 
100 ticketed performances showcas- 
ing the world's finest musicians in 
some of the city's most beautiful 
venues - all of it within easy walking 
distance. And nowhere else is there 


such a special feeling in the air... 


Jazz club 
Brad Mehidau Trio 


July 1, 9:00 p.m., Spectrum 



















The Shirley Horn Trio 


and "The art of the song” with’ 


Charlie Haden 


Quartet West 
Bill Henderson, Shirley Horn 


June 29, 8:30 p.m., Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier 









Al Jarreau 


duly 2, 8:30 p.m., Salle Wilfrid-Pelietier 








Sonny Rollins 


July 5, 8:30 p.m., Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier 


Dee Dee Bridge 


duly 8, 8:30 p.m., Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier 






FOR A FREE PROGRAM, SHOW TICKETS 
AND INFORMATION ABOUT THE RANGE 
OF TRAVEL PACKAGES GET IN TOUCH 

WITH US TOLL FREE AT INFO JAZZ BELL 


1-888-515-0515 


www. montrealjazzfest.com 





2 Joc —- Mentréal. 
| www.montrealjazzfest.com www tourism-montreal.org 
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A MULTI-SENSORY 
SHOPPING EXPERIENCE 


619 Tremont St. (tn the south end}, 266-3831 


10-50% oFF 
EVER YIHING! 


Creat gifts for Moms and Dads, newlyweds, grads 
babtes and plenty of sélf-rndulgences! 
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Das Barbecu 


Book and lyrics by Jim Luigs 
Music by Scott Warrender 

Directed by Rick Lombardo 

Music direction by Steven Berbman 


Wagner’s Ring Cycle 
packed into a witty, 
energetic, fable of 
Love Conquering 
Greed and reset in the 
fabled land of Texas. 


Opera, country music, and musical theatre 
may never be the same again. 


wertaneed tz geart 6 
Bread & Circus 
WHOLE FOODS MARK! 


May 3—June 4 
Boston Area Premiere 


New Repertory Theatre, Newton Highlands 


www.newrep.org 
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@ ALWAYS. . . PATSY CLINE. Tori 
Lynn Palazola reprises her role as the 
country singer who made it big in 1957 
before dying in*a plane crash in 1963. 
Palazola’s show, which premiered Off 
Broadway three years ago, is built around 
the letters between Cline and a devoted 
fan in Texas (played here by Celeste Bur- 
num). All the big hits are here, including 
Crazy, | Fall to Pieces, and Walkin’ After 
Midnight. Jon Rosen directs the live band. 
At the Gloucester Stage Company, 267 
East Main Street, Gloucester (978-282- 
1350), through May 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday and at 5 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20 to $30. 

@ ANYTHING GOES. Cole Porter's 1934 
musical comedy is set aboard a transat- 
lantic liner (not Titanic) and includes such 
snazzy standards as “| Get a Kick Out of 
You” and “You're the Top.” Presented by 
Theatre at Old South at the Old South 
Church, 645 Boylston Street, Boston 
(536-1970), May 5 through 14. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $18; $10 for children 
under 12. 

@ APPROACHING ZANZIBAR. Barbara 
Hilton directs Tina (Painting Churches) 
Howe's play, which uses a family road trip 
to present a clan's “confrontation with life, 
morality, and renewed hope.” Presented 
by Babe Productions at the Players’ Ring, 
105 Marcy Street, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire (603-436-8123), May 4 
through 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thurs- 
day (May 4 only) and Friday and Saturday 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $9; $8 for 
seniors and students; the May 4 preview 
is free. 

@ DAS BARBECU. “Rivermaidens, 
Valkyries, dwarves, giants, the Norn 
Triplets, and Y-Vonne Duvall” are among 
the attractions of this C&W musical by 
Jim Luigs and Scott Warrender based on 
Wagner's entire nine-hour Ring Cycle. 
Rick Lombardo directs the spectacle, 
which is steeped in guacamole and leg- 
end and features five performers playing 
35 roles. Musical direction is by Steven 
Bergman. At the New Repertory Theatre, 
54 Lincoin Street, Newton Highlands 
(332-1646), May 3 through Juné 4. Cur- 
tain is at 2 and 7 p.m. on Wednesday, at 
8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, at 4:30 
and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
7:30 p.m. (evening performance May 28 
only) on Sunday. Tix $25 to $32; dis- 
counts for seniors and students. 

@ BiG APPLE CIRCUS: BELLO & 
FRIENDS. The 22nd production of the 
New York-based one-ring circus “cap- 
tures the essence and spirit of the clown,” 
in particular award-winning clown Bello 
Nock. Also on the bill are Russian acrobat 
Kirillas Vorona and his flying-trapeze 
troupe the Jokers; Argentinian “hand-bal- 
ancer” Hernan Améstica, winner of the 
Gold Medal at the 1998 World Festival of 
the Circus of Tomorrow; the “powerful ac- 
robatics” of Bulgaria’s Boichanovi; the 
Original Jugglers, from Latvia and Russia; 
equestrians Katja Schumann, Katherine 
Schumann Binder, and Sasha Nevidons- 
ki; the Woodcock Elephants, who dance 
with Russia’s Regina Dobrovitskaya; and 
an act involving the “disarming antics” of 
a troupe of dogs and house cats. At Fan 
Pier, adjacent to the new Federal Court- 
house, Boston (931-2787), through May 


7. Performance times vary. Tix $13 to 
$40. 

@ BIG RIVER. The venerable Boston 
Children’s Theatre takes on the Tony-win- 
ning musical based on The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, with music and lyrics 
by Roger Miller. At Suffolk University's C. 
Walsh Theatre, 55 Temple Street, Boston 
(424-6634), through May 7. Curtain is at 7 
p.m. on Friday (May 5 only) and at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday and Sunday (Sunday perfor- 
mance May 7 only). Tix $5 to $16. 

@ BLUE MAN GROUP. It would be diffi- 
cult and unfair to try to catalogue all the 
antics of the Drama Desk Award-winning 
trio of cobalt-painted bald pates who have 


settled into long runs Off Broadway and at © 


the Charles Playhouse. They begin their 
delightful and deafening evening of 
anti-performance art beating drums that 
are also deep buckets of paint, so that 
sprays of color jump from the instruments 
like breaking surf, and end by engulfing 
the spectators in tangles of toilet paper. 
Go experience it. At the Charles Play- 
house, 74 Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
6912), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Thursday; at 7 and 10 
p.m. on Friday; at.4, 7, and 10 p.m. on 
Saturday; and at 3 and 6 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $39 to $49; $19.75 obstructed-view 
seating; available at box office and Bostix 
day of performance. 

@ BLUES FOR AN ALABAMA SKY. 
Portland Stage Company presents Pear! 
Cleage’s warm drama of a circle of 
friends living in Harlem as the Harlem Re- 
naissance edges into the Great Depres- 
sion. At Portland Performing Arts Center, 
25A Forest Avenue, Portland, Maine 
(207-774-0465), through May 7. Curtain 
is at 7:30 p.m. Wednesday through Fri- 
day, at 4 and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $24 to $29. 

@ THE BOYS NEXT DOOR. The Vokes 
Players present Tom Griffin's sensitive 
comedy about four mentally handicapped 
men living in a group home. Russell 
Greene directs. At Beatrice Herford’s 
Vokes Theatre, Route 20, Wayland (508- 
358-4034), May 4 through 20. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday and at 2 
p.m. (May 13 only) and 8 p.m. on Satur- 
day. Tix $10 to $12. 

@ BUBBE MEISES, BUBBE STORIES. 
Ellen Gould’s one-woman musical is a 
tribute to her grandmothers Gittle and 
Annie, who came to America from Russia 
about 100 years ago. At Temple Ohabei 
Shalom, 1187 Beacon Street, Brookline 
(527-7257), April.30. Curtain is at 3 p.m. 
Tix $18; $9 for students and seniors. 

@ CHILDREN OF EDEN. Stephen (Goo- 
spell) Schwartz's Biblical musical based 
on Genesis, in which God is portrayed as 
the first single parent. At Seacoast Reper- 
tory Theatre, 125 Bow Street, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire (603-433- 
4472 or 800-639-7650), through May 21. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Thursday, at 4 
p.m. (no performance April 29) and 8 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. 
(evening performance May 14 only) on 
Sunday. Tix $19 to $21. 

@ THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. Obie and 
Drama Desk Award winner Mark Brokaw 
is at the helm of this‘ production of Shake- 
speare’s early comedy about two sets of 
twins separated by shipwreck and then 
reunited amid much mistaken identity and 


farcical confusion. At Hartford Stage, 50 
Church Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
(860-527-5151), through May 13. Curtain 


_ is at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday through Thursday 


(excepting May 9), at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday, and on 7:30 p.m. on Sun- 
day; there are 2 p.m. matinees on select- 
ed Wednesdays and Thursdays and 2:30 
p.m. matinees on selected Saturdays and 
Sundays. Tix $17.50 to $43. 

@ COMPANY. The MIT Musical Theatre 
Guild presents Stephen Sondheim's 
groundbreaking 1970 musical (with book 
by George Furth) about a single New 
York guy, his married friends, and “The 
Ladies Who Lunch.” At Kresge Little The- 
atre, 44 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge (253-6294), May 5 through 13. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Sat- 
urday and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $9; $8 
for MIT faculty and staff, seniors, and 
other students; $6 for MiT/Wellesley stu- 
dents. 

@_ THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED 
FIRS. Pontine Movement Theatre pre- 
sents an original adaptation of Sarah 
Orne Jewett's 19th-century Maine-set 
novel, using storytelling, music, puppets, 
and masks. At the McDonough Street 
Studio, 135 McDonough Street, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire (603-436- 
6660), May 5 through 14. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to $18; dis- 
counts for seniors, students, and “starv- 
ing artists.” 

@ THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK. The 
Carr Center for Human Rights Policy at 
Harvatd University’s Kennedy School of 
Government, in collaboration with the 
American Repertory Theatre, presents 
ART dramaturg Gideon Lester's adapta- 
tion of the Dutch-Jewish teen’s World 
War || diary. In honor of Erev Yom 
HaShoah, the eve of Holocaust Remem- 
brance Day, actress and ART Institute 
grad Aysan Celik performs the work. At 
the Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300), May 1. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Free and open to the public. 

@ THE DYING GAUL. Not even a spiffy 
production directed by Eric Engel and 
featuring Boston-thespian biggies Will 
Lyman and Melinda Lopez can save 
Craig (Prelude to a Kiss) Lucas’s tedious 
and pretentious “cyber-thriller.” The play 
— which concems a gay screenwriter si- 
multaneously coping with the death of his 
lover from AIDS and the allurements of an 
unscrupulous producer, along with deceit 
on the Internet — is ambitious but a real 
mess. Presented by SpeakEasy Stage 
Company at the Boston Center for the 
Arts, 539 Tremont Street, Boston (426- 
2787), through April 29. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday, at 2 and 8 p.m. on Satur- 
day, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$21 to $23.50; $17 to $19 for seniors and 
Students. 

@ EMMA GOLDMAN: A NOISE IN THE 
SILENCE. Threshold Theatre presents 
the area premiere of Tamara Ellis Smith's 
play, an Off Broadway success, about the 
“most dangerous woman in the world,” 


* Emma Goldman. A one-woman work set 


toward the end of Goldman's life, after a 
stroke that rendered the anarchist 
speechmaker speechless, the play places 
Goldman “on a tender, humorous, and 
sometimes devastating journey into the 
heart of her own revolution.” New York 
actress Claudia Traub reprises her New 
York role. At the Piano Craft Guild Build- 
ing, 791 Tremont Street, Boston (781- 
736-9694 or 931-2000), May 5 through 
21. Curtain is at 8 p.m.on Friday, at 3 
and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16; $12 for seniors and stu- 
dents. 

@ THE FRONT PAGE. Ben Hecht & 
Charles MacArthur's 1928 comedy, about 


2 


some hardboiled journalists and a mur- 
derer on the loose, has some creaky ele- 
ments, including ethnic stereotyping, 
misogynistic typecasting, and attempts at 
taciness that now sound pretty tame. But 
director Russell Treyz and a terrific en- 
semble cast inject the play with a shot of 
testosterone. As ace reporter Hildy John- 
son, Chip Phillips offers an appealing mix 
of shrewdness and wily charm. Another 
highlight is Daniel Ettinger's set design, a 
marvel of period atmosphere. At Merri- 
mack Repertory Theatre, 50 East Merri- 
mack Street, Lowell (978-454-3926), 
through April 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 2 and 
7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $18.50 to $32.50; 
half-price rush one hour prior to curtain. 
@ THE GLASS MENAGERIE. The New 
Theatre Conservatory presents the early 
Tennessee Williams play. At the 
Charlestown Working Theatre, 442 
Bunker Hill Avenue, Charlestown (247- 
7388), April 28 through 30. Curtain is at 8 
p.m, on Friday and Saturday and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15; $12 for students 
and seniors. 

@ HAMLET. Adapter/director Eric Hill, 
who brought King Lear to Storrs a couple 
of years ago, turns his attention to Shake- 
speare’s melancholy Dane. The thespian 
in the title role, Ann Mahoney, was once 
the female lead in Romeo and Juliet, so 
don’t expect any channeling of Laurence 
Olivier. At the Jorgensen Theatre, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut at Storrs (860-486- 
4226), through May 7. Curtain is at 7:30 + 
p.m. on Wednesday and Thursday, at 8 
p.m. on Friday, at 2 p.m. (April 29 only) 
and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 p.m. 
(May 7 only) on Sunday. Tix $13 to $15; 
$5 discount for students, $3 discount for 
seniors. 

@ THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST. Pet Brick Productions follows 
up its inaugural production of Waiting for 
Godot with Oscar Wilde's 1895 “trivial 
comedy for serious people.” Director 
Patrick Wang gets almost all of the many 
punch lines across, and there are some 
charming performances by G. Zachariah 
White and Lauren Weisbren, among oth- 
ers. Sarah deLima takes on the role of 
formidable Lady Bracknell, but her high- 
decibel delivery misses the character's 
serene self-satisfaction. At the Works 
Theater, 255 Elm Street, Davis Square, 
Somerville (642-1456), through April 29. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Fri- 
day and at 2 and 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 
$18; $14 for seniors and students. 

@ IMPROV ASYLUM. Voted Best Come- 
dy Club by the 1998 Boston Phoenix 
Readers’ Poll. At the Improv Asylum, 216 
Hanover Street, Boston (263-6887), in- 
definitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thurs- 
day and at 8 and 10 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $10 to $15; two-for-one with 
college ID on Thursday; $2 discount with 
college ID all other shows. 

@ THE ISLAND OF THE BEHOLDER. 
Patricia A. Thomas directs this Boston 
Center for the Arts Teen Theater Ensem- 
ble production of an original play created 
and performed by the ensemble. “What 
do Hamiet, a mermaid, an orchid thief, 
and Salsa music have in common?” You'll 
find out in this “mythical odyssey” to a 
utopian island threatened by political cor- 
ruption. The cast comprises 18 teens 
from all over Boston who have worked to- 
gether for 14 weeks. At the Boston Center 
for the Arts, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(426-2787), May 5 through 14. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday and 
at 2 p.m. on Sunday (a discussion follows 
the May 7 matinee). Tix $5. 

@ JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR. The 
Savior rocks again, in the popular musical 
by Andrew Lloyd Webber and Tim Rice. 
At the Turtle Lane Playhouse, 283 Mel- 









THE MOST DANGEROUS WOMAN IN THE WORLD? Claudia Traub stars in the area premiere of Tamara Ellis 
Smith’s Off Broadway success Emma Goldman: A Noise in the Silence. 
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rose Street, Newton (244-0169), April 28 
through June 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 2 and 
7 p.m. (evening performance May 14 
only) on Sunday. Tix $19; $13 for seniors 
on Thursdays and students on Fridays. 

@ JOAN OF ARKANSAS. Ryan Landry 
and the Gold Dust Orphans have already 
burlesqued such classic tales as Medea, 
Rosemary's Baby, and How the Grinch 
Stole Christmas. Now Landry puts anoth- 
er log on the pyre with his new C&W mu- 
sical about “a young girl's struggle to 
choose between love and her chickens.” 
At the Machine dance club, 1254 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston (266-8511), through 
May 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $20. 

@ THE JUNGLE BOOK. This stage 
adaptation of the Rudyard Kipling classic 


is described as “a magical fusion of fanta- x 


sy and myth, the stories of Mowgli, an In- 
dian boy raised by wolwes from infancy, 
and the animals who teach him the some- 
times harsh laws-of the jungle.” No Dis- 
ney outing, we are told, this adaptation 
“remains true to the wild poetry of the 
original text and faithfully depicts the 
fierce dignity and strength of Kipling’s 
beasts.” At the Wheelock Family Theatre, 
180 the Riverway, Boston (734-4760), 
through May 7. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 
Friday and at 3 p.m. on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $10 to $17. 

@ MAN OF LA MANCHA. Tony-winning 
director Gerald Gutierrez is at the helm of 
this revival of the popular 1965 musical 
written by Dale Wasserman, with lyrics by 
Joe Darion and music by Mitch Leigh, 
that’s based on Don Quixote. intended to 
emphasize the musical’s Spanish her- 
itage, the show will feature choreography 
by Ramén Oller, founder and artistic di- 
rector of Metros Dansa Contemporania of 
Barcelona. At the Goodspeed Opera 
House, East Haddam, Connecticut (860- 
873-8668), through July 1. Curtain is at 2 
and 7:30 p.m. on Wednesday, at 7:30 
p.m. on Thursday, at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 
4 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
and 6:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20 to $42. 
@ MERRIMACK REP “ALL AMERICA” 
AUCTION. A fundraiser for Lowell's Mer- 
rimack Repertory Theatre, this evening 
includes. both live and silent auction (of 
items ranging from a baseball signed by 
Pedro Martinez to a weekend on Cape 
Cod and golf in Naples, Florida), as well 
as cash bar and dinner. At the Radisson 
Hotel, Chelmsford (978-454-6324), May 
6, from 6 to-10:30 p.m. Tix $40 (any dona- 
tion in excess of $30 is tax-deductible), 

@ MUSICAL! THE MUSICAL. “The only 
fullyimprovised two-act Broadway-style 
musical” begins with an audience sugges- 
tion — from a book, a play, a movie, or a 
person's life — and then blooms into a 
full-length show created “on the fly.” It's 
the brainchild of Nancy Howland Walker, 
former artistic director of ImprovBoston. 
At improvBoston, Inman Square, Cam- 
bridge (576-1253), April 27. Curtain is. at 8 
p.m: Tix $12; $10 for seniors and stu- 
dents. The show moves to the Works 
Theatre, 255 Elm Street, Somerville, May 
5 through 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Fri- 
day and Saturday. Tix $15. 

@ MY FAIR LADY. The set and the cho- 
tus are the stars of this largely satisfacto- 
ry production of one of the American mu- 
sical theater's gems, the 1956 Lerner & 
Loewe musical based on George Bernard 
Shaw's Pygmalion. Trinity Rep associate 
artistic director Amanda Dehnert stages 
the piece before and around two on-stage 
pianos, and though one misses the or- 
chestra, the concept works. Timothy 
Crowe’s elocutionary makeover artist, 
Henry Higgins, is more genuinely irasci- 
ble than Rex Harrison’s; Rachel Warren is 
a spirited Eliza Doolittle, both lovable and 
loverly. At Trinity Repertory Company, 
201 Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island (401-351-4242), through 
May 21. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday 
(no performance May 2), at 8 p.m. on 
Wednesday (no performance May 17), at 
8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, at 2 p.m. 
(May 6 only) and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 2-and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $27 to 
$42. 

@ OKLAHOMA! Dan Moore directs the 
Rodgers & Hammerstein musical, with 
choreography by Susannah Burley. At the 
Riverside Theatre Works, French's Opera 
House, 45 Fairmount Avenue, Hyde Park 
(361-7024), through May 13. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday and at 
3 p.m. on Sunday. Cocktails served one 
hour before evening performances. Tick- 
ets $15; $12 for students and seniors. 

@ THE ORDER OF THINGS. Centastage 
offers the premiere of Melinda Lopez’s 
latest play, which won a 1999 award from 
the Kennedy Center Fund for New Ameri- 
can Plays. The comic fable is about a 
Cuban-American named Dolores, who's 
been afflicted by a sudden iliness and is 
looking for answers in science and sante- 
ria. Her sister, still in Cuba, must decide 
whether to attempt a journey to say good- 
bye. Ellen Groves directs. At the Boston 
Playwrights’ Theatre, 949 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston (536-5981), through May 
13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday and at 2 p.m. (May 13) or 7 p.m, 
(April 30: and May 7) on Sunday. Tix $20. 
(See our preview, on-page 6.) 

@ PATIENCE. Gilbert & Sullivan's 1881 
spoof of the aesthetic movement (person- 


ified by Oscar Wilde) is directed by” 


Howard C. Enoch. At the Robsham The- 
ater Arts Center, Boston College, Chest- 
fut Hill (552-4062), through April 30. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Satur- 
day and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10; $5 
for students and seniors. | 

@ PLAYWRIGHTS IN PERFORMANCE. 
Playwright and MIT Associate Provost of 
the Arts Alan Brody directs a series of 


one-act plays written by members of the” 


MIT community. At Kresge Rehearsal 


Room B, 44 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge (253-2877), May 4 through 6. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Free and open to the 
Public, but seating is limited. 

@ RELATIVELY SPEAKING. Lyric West 
Theatre presents the prolific British play- 
wright Alan Ayckbourn’s first play. Ayck- 
bourn’s initial clever construct, the 1967 
work revolves around a young couple and 
what transpires when she tells him she’s 
visiting her “parents when in fact she’s 
breaking up with an older man. At Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Community College, 
Route 9, Wellesley (288-7889), through 
April 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Sat- 
urday, and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $25 
to $29. 

@ RUMORS. Michael Jacobs directs this 
farce by Neil Simon about a party host 
who has shot himself. Presented by the 
Concord Players at 51 Walden Street, 
Concord (978-369-2990), through May 6. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Satur- 
day and at 2:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 
to $12. 

@ ST. NICHOLAS. The American Reper- 
tory Theatre reprises the Sugan Theatre 
Company production of Irish playwright 
Conor (The Weir) McPherson's mono- 
logue spoken by a jaded Dublin drama 
Critic who has fallen hard for an actress 
and gotten involved with a group of very 
genteel vampires. Richard McElvain 
reprises his much-praised performance, 
under the direction of Carmel O'Reilly. At 
the Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke 
Street, Cambridge (547-8300), through 
April 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday, at 2 and 8 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $25 to 
$35. (See our review, on page 6.) 

@ SALON OF WORDS AND MUSIC, 
ART AND FOOD. The afternoon includes 
a poetry reading by Glenna Moore, three 
short farces (Moore’s Cross Purposes 
and Gerry Yukevich’s The Magic Step 
and Mais Oui!), music by the Baverstam 
Chamber Ensemble (a family group in- 
cluding 14-year-old Madeline and  10- 
year-old Sebastian), an art show curated 
by David Rollow, and suitable refresh- 
ments for all. The whole package has 
been assembled by Z’Arts, a nonprofit 
group that promotes “networking opportu- 
nities” for artists and art lovers. At the 
Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 56 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-6789), 
April 30. The cultural edification begins at 
3 p.m. Tix $5. 

@ SAVION! IN CONCERT: FOOT- 
NOTES. Tony-winning tap dancer Savion 
Glover directs, choreographs, and per- 
forms in an evening of funk and blues. 
Also starring is a team of “Tap Legends” 
including Buster Brown, 10-year-old Carti- 
er Williams, and Boston's Jimmy Slyde 
and Dianne Walker. At the Shubert The- 
atre, 265 Tremont Street, Boston (800- 
447-7400), April 27 through 30. Curtain is 
at 7 p.m. on Thursday, at 8 p.m. on Fri- 
day; at 2 and 8\p.m. on Saturday, and at 1 
p.m..on Sunday. Tix $21.50 to $52.50. 
(See our preview, on page 7.) 

@ SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis per- 
sonae of the audience-participation who- 
dunit (which is now the longest-running 
non-musical in American theater history) 
continue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the unisex hair salon where the 
show is set. At the Charles Playhouse 
Stage ||, 74 Warrenton Street, Boston 
(426-5225), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 


p.m. Tuesday,through Friday, at 6:30 and’ 


9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 anc 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $34. 

@ SINCE YOU BEEN GONE. Hartford 
Stage concludes its VOICES! playreading 
series with a reading of mystery writer 
Walter (Devil in a Blue Dress) Mosley's 
new work, which is slated for full produc- 
tion, courtesy of a sizable NEA grant, in 
September. Oz Scott directs the script, 
which “centers on a young African-Ameri- 
can man who comes home from jail and 
discovers how hard it is to rid himself of 
the label ‘criminal.’ ” At Hartford Stage, 50 
Church Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
(860-527-5151), May 1. Curtain is at 7 
p.m. Free and open to the public. 


.@ SPRING REVELS. Suggested by 


Longfellow’s epic poem Evangeline, this 
year’s edition of Spring Revels shows us 
how the Acadians of Canada’s maritime 
provinces, evicted by the British in 1713, 
became the Cajuns of Louisiana. The pro- 
gram includes “the distinctive fiddling and 
dancing of a Cape Breton barn raising” 
and the “spicy melodies of a Cajun Mardi 
Gras.” Performers include Paula Plum, 
Tom Pixton, David Coffin, the Buck and 
Wing Dancers, the River Rat Children, 
and the Acadian recording group Bara- 
chois. Patrick Swanson directs, with mu- 
sical direction by George Emien. At the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre, 221 Tremont 
Street, Boston (824-8000), April 28 
through 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, 
at 3 and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 1 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $16 to $28. 

@ A STAR IS BORED. Rick Park plays 
“semi-demi-diva” Cassie Broadway, 
among other comic creations, in this one- 
man show. Roland Tec directs; the show 
is presented by SpeakEasy Stage Com- 
pany. At the Boston Center for the Arts, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston (426-2787), 
through April 29. Curtain is at 10:30 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday. Tix $12; $10 for 
students and seniors. 

@ TARTUFFE. Shakespeare & Compa- 
ny’s. Michael Hammond directs this stu- 
dent production of Moliére’s farce about a 
religious hypocrite and his dupe. At MIT's 
Kresge Little Theater, 44 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge (253-2908), through 
April 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix $8; $6 for 
seniors and MIT students. 

@ THIS IS OUR YOUTH. Coyote Theatre 
presents the area premiere of Kenneth 
Lonergan’s Off Broadway hit. The play, 


about three spoiled rich kids doing love 
and drugs in 1980s Manhattan, is a witty 
look at the corrosive cynicism of the Rea- 
gan era. The Coyote production is well- 
acted by Graham Sack, Patrick Zeller, 
and Amanda Mantovani, though director 
Courtney Anne O'Connor seems to play 
down the characters’ privileged status, 
perhaps in an unnecessary attempt to 
give the work more universal appeal. At 
the Boston Center for the Arts, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (426-2787), 
through April 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $20 to $22.50; $15 for se- 
niors and students. 

@ TREE: PART 2 OF THE GEOGRAPHY 
TRILOGY. The world premiere of the sec- 
ond installment of choreographer Ralph 
Lemon's Yale Rep-commissioned “once- 
in-a-lifetime event of beautiful pageantry, 
dynamic spectacle, and cultural commu- 
nion.” The first part, which premiered in 
1997, dealt with issues of Africa and race; 
this one is the result of Lemon's travels in 
Asia and involves 11. dancers, percus- 
sionists, and musicians from India, China, 
Japan, Africa, Ghana, and the US. The 
New Haven engagement precedes a na- 
tional tour. At University Theatre, 222 
York Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
(203-432°1234), through May 13. Curtain 
is at 7 p.m. on Monday, at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday (with a2 p.m. Wednesday 





matinee on May 10), and at 2 and 8 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $10 to $34 

@ TROUSERS. The newly established 
Palimpsest Theatre Company presents 
company founder Dan Monaco’s two-per- 
son play, which “draws on Absurdist and 
Brechtian traditions and examines the in- 
terpersonal and socio-economic issues 
which arise as a result of one man’s 
grotesquely oversized trousers.” At the 
Boston Center for the Arts, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston (426-2787), through May 
6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday and at 2 p.m. on Sun- 
day. Tix $14; $10 for seniors and stu- 
dents. 

@ TWELFTH NIGHT. Curt Tofteland of 
the Kentucky Shakespeare Festival di- 
rects Shakespeare's poetic comedy, 
which suffers here from a few puzzling 
decisions. Setting the timeless play in the 
Renaissance period unnecessarily tan- 
gles the performers in doublet and hose, 
and Tofteland’s insistence on delineating 
each of the 18 scenes makes for a long 
evening. But the pacing of the actual text 
is snappy, and there are standout perfor- 
mances by Sarah Newhouse (Olivia), 
Diego Arciniegas (Orsino), and Sheila 
Stasack (Maria). The cast also includes 
Dee Nelson and John Devaney. Present- 
ed by the Worcester Foothills Theatre 
Company-on the Courtyard off Commer- 
cial Street, adjacent to the Worcester 
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Common Outlets, Worcester (508-754- 
4018), through April 30. Curtain is at 2 
and 8 p.m. on Thursday, at 8 p.m: on Fri- 
day, at 5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $18.50 to $25. 

@ UNCLE VANYA. Tony Estrella directs 
Chekhov's great play — without removing 
it to 42nd Street or the Australian Out- 
back. At the Sandra Feinstein-Gamm 
Theatre, 31 Elbow Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island (401-831-2919), through 
May 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sun- 
day. Tix $16; $14 for seniors and stu- 
dents. 

@ VANESSA. Boston Academy of Music 
and the Boston Modern Orchestra Project 
collaborate on this fully staged rendition 
of Samuel Barber's tragic opera. At the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre, 219 Tremont 
Street, Boston (824-8000), May 5 and 7. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $18 to $55. 

@ WEST SIDE STORY. The Leonard 
Bernstein/Stephen Sondheim musical — 
inspired by Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet, and now itself the inspiration for 
Gap commercials — is presented by Har- 
vard University’s Longwood Players 
(culled from its Schools of Public Health, 
Medicine, and Dental Medicine). Part of 
the profits will go to the Dorchester group 
Teens Against Gang Violence. At the 
Tower Auditorium, Massachusetts Col- 


lege of Art, 621 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston (496-2222), through April 29. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tix $12; $9 for students 
and seniors. 

@ WORKING. You can take a load off 
and watch other people siog through their 
workdays thanks to the musical based on 
the Pulitzer-winning book by Studs 
Terkel. Reaching the stage through the 
efforts of UMass Boston's Theatre Arts 
Workshop, it’s directed by Ashley Lieber- 
man. At the McCormack Theatre, 100 
Morrissey Boulevard, Boston (287-5646) 
April 28 through May 6. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Thursday and Friday and at 2 
p.m. (May 6 only) and 8 p.m. on Saturday 
Tix $7; $5 for students and seniors. 

@ THE WORLD GOES ROUND: THE 
SONGS OF KANDER AND EBB. The 
Lyric Stage Company of Boston closes its 
season with this musical revue culled 
from the 26-year collaboration of compos- 
er John Kander and lyricist Fred Ebb, 
whose hits include Cabaret, Chicago, and 
Kiss of the Spider Woman. Peter A. Carey 
directs; musical direction is by Jonathan 
Goldberg. At the Lyric Stage Company of 
Boston, 140 Clarendon Street, Boston 
(437-7172), through May 21. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. on Wednesday and Thursday, 
at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 4 and 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sunday; there 
is a student matinee at 10 a.m. on May 5 
Tix $32 to $36; $12 for student matinee. 
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The Sagan Theatre Company 


production of 


St. Nicholas 


AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 


THE : 
NTER $ 


ALE 


by William Shakespeare 


WI 


by Conor McPherson 


directed by Carmel O Reilly 


with Richard McElvain 


and Bay Windows. 


A story about hope, obsession, 
love, lust, illusion — VERY FUNNY!" 


— The Boston Globe 


“A TOUR DE FORCE! 
| cant imagine a better performance.” AF 


— Boston Phoenix 


One of Irelands most exciting young playwrights, Conor 
McPherson won the Evening Standard Most Promising 
Playwright Award and Londons prestigious Olivier Award for 
his most recent play The Weir. St. Nicholas is the story of a 
jaded Dublin theatre critic who becomes besotted with a 
young actress and walks away from his ordinary life into a 
series of bizarre events. Its a macabre and funny story of. 
obsession, seduction, entrapment, and blood. 


Named one of 1999's best productions 
by The Boston Globe, Boston Phoenix, 


“REMARKABLE! The most rewarding. 
theatrical experience in the area! 
McElvain has the audience hanging 
not just on his every word, — 
but his every nuance and gesture. 
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Legal Sea Foods, L'E spalier, 


Grille, Dose 
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Understandably, 
there are those here in 
Boston who are invariably 


compelled to devour the 


world's great works of art 
with unbridled passion, 
zeal and fervor. And as 
has been the custom now 


for the last several years, 





with a knife and fork. 


t, Trattoria A Sea 


Creators of the feast: 29 Dlewhury, Ambrosia 
Seaport Hotel, The Black Crow, Bol the Chef's Gazz Café, Bomboa, Brew 
5 Chestnut, Henrietta’s Table, J's at the Winey. Flashoba 
Maison Robert, Mistral, Olives, One Mill Street, Radius, Red Clay, Rialto, Sidney's 
7, Turner Fisheries, Ruby Wines, Lav. Azza Coffee, San Pellegrine 


Galleria Staliana, Hampshire Hous 


lina 


Shreve's searches the world for artists renowned 
for their gold, their silver, their precious gems. A\nd, 


on Saturday, May 6th, for their chocolates. 


on Huntington, .Anag: 


tella, Tremont 547 


Aujourd hui at The Four Seasons, Aura at The 
Moon, Chez Henri, Clio, The Clephant Walk, 


unlike those immortal 


_ A Magritte in baklava. 





Valley Winery, LaBettola, 


ized by photographer 
William Wegman. 
Perhaps a lobster and 
mango Gauguin is 
more to your liking. 


A Dali in nougatine. 


All of it is undoubtedly 
memorable enough, 



















Lest you will suffer but the event offers 





| nightmares of a priceless yet more enticements. 
A silent auction fea- 
turing original works 
of fine art. Live music. 
Prizes. Even an opportunity 
to meet the chefs and our judges, 


Susan Spungen, Jean Joho and 


Botticelli or van Gogh 
or Rubens falling victim 


Pm 


—s 






to a steak knife, allow 











us to put your mind at 
ease. For the works we 


speak of are fashioned not discipline and its “elitist” rewards. 


The Arrt Institute of Boston at Lesley 
College and Shreve, Crump & Low 
present 
Edible Art 2000 
Sat., May Oth at Shreve, Crump & 
Low, Boston. For tickets and 
information call 617-349-8586 


Anne Hawley. Mind you, the 
most delectable part of the entire 
evening is that proceeds will go 


in oils, temperas and water-, 
colors but in flour, eggs and 


sugar. In lobsters and mangoes. 


In chocolate and gelato. In to benefit the Art Institute of 
papayas and pomegranates. Boston's Scholarship Fund for 
Because once again disadvantaged and minority 
students without which so many young and 
talented artists’ potential might never be realized. 

Shreve, Crump & Low invites you to view 
these incredible works of art 


for yourself on Saturday, 


Shreve, Crump & Low is most fortunate and 
privileged to host one of Boston's most anticipated 
annual events to benefit the arts. Now, in its 
seventh year, Edible Art 2000 brings together over 
thirty extraordinarily talented chefs representing 
some of the finest dining establishments in 
Boston with each one creating a culinary mas- 


terpiece honoring their favorite work of art. 









May 6 at our Boston 
store. Assuming, we 

can sufficiently con- 
By any measure, the results are breath- trol the appetites of 


taking. Imagine a liver pate Weimaraner not our staff until that time. " 


SHREVE.CRUMP & LOW 


330 Boylston Street, Boston - The Mall at Chestnut Hill - (617) 267-9100 - For information, call 800-324-0222 
Stuff Magazine, Stuff@night and the Boston Phoenix are the official media sponsors of Edible Art 2000. 
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the Imperial Russian school at St. Pe- 
tersburg, she starred in the whole gamut 
of ballet classics, and she resisted the in- 





Lopukhov, as well as those of Serge Lifar 
at the Paris Opera and the young George 
Balanchine. After a touring career in Eu- 
rope and South America during the 
1930s, she emigrated to the United 
States. She was institutionalized for 20 
years after a mental breakdown in 1943 
and then resided at Tolstoy Farm in New 
York State until her death in 1991. 

What Eifman makes of this life is billed 
as a tribute, but it looks more like pure 
theatrics laced with some confused 
polemic. To a pastiche of selections from 
Tchaikovsky, Bizet, and Schnittke, his 
Red Giselle gets involved with a Secret 
Police Agent and eventually flees Russia, 
but she comes unhinged from sexual 
tyranny, it seems, rather than political 
oppression. The Ballerina (Yelena 
Kuzmina in Friday’s opening night at the 
Wang Theatre) first. submits to the sadis- 
tic regimen of her ballet teacher (Sergei 
Basalaev), so it’s no surprise that later 
she likes being dragged around by the 
leather-raincoated Soviet official (Albert 
Galichanin). After arriving in Paris she 
falls for a narcissistic ballet master (Igor 
Markov). His homosexuality is what fi- 
nally pushes her over the edge. 

Truckloads of big effects and halluci- 
nations pad out this dubious plot. Any 
account I could offer here of the 
dance/politics in St. Petersburg would be 
as glossy as Eifman’s rendition, but it ap- 
pears that the real Spessivtseva had a 
stellar career during the early Soviet pe- 
riod, when the ballet classics were kept 
alive as populist entertainments despite 
their taint of imperialism. Boris Eifman 
had his own difficulties under the latter- 
day Soviet regime, and his depictions of 
mechanistic proletarian armies and 
refugees trudging up a gangplank must 
have appealed to the many Russian- 
Americans in the audience. 

The first time the Soviet rabble 
marched into our faces, I flashed on 
many similar maneuvers in the ballets of 
Yuri Grigorovich, the last head of. the 
Bolshoi Ballet. under the Soviet regime. 
Eifman has adopted the. spectacular 
choreographic tactics of his former an- 
tagonists, along with the glitzy homiletics 
of Maurice Béjart. 

Eifman’s Giselle in effect becomes yet 


/ wonder what funk bande are 


playing iN ambr-idge 
tonight 7 








novations of Soviet avant-gardist Fyodor: 
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THEATRICS LACED WITH POLEMICS: Eifman’s work forgoes ballet’s exacting 


Anti-balletics 


Boris Eifman’s Red Giselle 
BY MARCIA B. SIEGEL Olga Spessivtseva, the highly 


fictionalized subject of Boris Eifman’s Red Giselle, was 
one of the great Giselles of the 20th century. Trained in 


another example of the Nijinsky stereo- 
type. Naive, dedicated, and filled with 
uncontrollable sexuality, the artist be- 
comes a victim of the very society that 
adores her. To complete this phony mor- 
alizing, as the ballerina descends deeper 
into irrationality, all her male admirers 
are also punished. The ballet teacher col- 
lapses over her defection to the arms of a 
revolutionary; the KGB guy commits sui- 
cide after she splits; even the Paris part- 
ner suffers regret as the doors of her 
delusions shut him out. 

What we don’t get much of here ‘is the 
art part. There’s a lot of-motion in Eif- 
man’s choreography but little to show us 
the dance Spessivtseva lived in, the dance 
she resisted, or the gifts that established 
her place in history. Whether we’re look- 
ing at large social groups, like the lumpen 
revolutionaries or the revelers in a jazz- 
age nightclub, or intimate encounters, 
like the duets and trios where the balleri- 
na gets wrenched into submission by var- 
ious men, or the serious exercise of clas- 
sicism in a studio or on a stage, the steps 
of classical ballet are just another part of 
the eclectic vocabulary that Eifman uses 
to create effects. 

There are broad gestures and poses to 
identify character, distortions to signify 
emotional states, quotes from at least six 
or seven other ballets. When the ballerina 
re-enacts her doppelganger, the betrayed 
and doomed heroine of the ballet Giselle, 
we get a fast précis of the first act and 
some even wispier nods to the second 
act, with signature steps but no sustained 
dancing at all. 

I don’t know whether Kuzmina and 
company can dance classical ballet. That 
is not what Eifman requires of them. In 
their program bios they sneer at the 
clichés of ballet and often speak of them- 
selves as actors. Eifman seems to be mak- 
ing an alternative to the ballet stage, a 
medium that doesn’t depend on classical 
ballet’s conventions, its virtuosity, musi- 
cality, or formal structures. Although his 
productions are conceived on an operatic 
scale, the personal crises at the center 
have no comparable grandeur. . 

Well, it’s a demanding enterprise, ballet. 
Eifman is not the first to unload its bur- 
dens, to forgo its exacting discipline and its 
“elitist” rewards. Classical dancing is what 
elevates Giselle’s story to tragedy. Without 
that, I find Eifman’s account merely mo- 
notonous and melodramatic. * 
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Killing time 


When TV characters say the long goodbye 


DEAD, from the cover 
‘in this category, and they may 
yet be joined by Now and 
Again.) But most of the season’s 
obituaries will provoke the same 
shocked response: “My God, I 
thought they canceled that years 
ago!” Cosby and Suddenly Susan 
are in that category, probably to 
be joined by Veronica’s Closet. 
No, I’m talking about TV 
characters who are killed off, ei- 
ther because an actor decides to 
leave a show or because the pro- 
ducers decide that a guest shot 
by the Grim Reaper will keep 
viewers interested. There have 
been several expirations_ this 
spring — on ER, Ally McBeal, 
Once and Again, and The Sopra- 
nos — and we'll probably see a 
couple more before the end of 
the TV season in May. I doubt 
that Michael J. Fox’s exit from 
Spin City (on May 24) will in- 
volve a death scene, but I have a 





DEATH BE NOT PROUD: Once and Again’s Paul Mazursky suffered a fatal stroke after surviving a nasty-car accident; ER’s 


that an announcer interrupted 
the show to answer people who 
were calling to complain about 
the station’s lack of respect. He 
said something to the effect that 
Wally would “want the show to 
go on,” so quit making a big 
deal about it. 

Eventually we did get used to 
seeing our TV friends, real and 
fictitious, drop dead in interest- 
ing ways. Another landmark se- 
ries in the annals of TV 
necrophilia was Hill Street 
Blues, in the early 1980s. When 
actor Michael Conrad died, the 
show’s writers took the opportu- 
nity to fashion some black com- 
edy by having his character die 
ofa heart attack during sex. A 
few years later, Hill Street upped 
the ante by killing a main char- 
acter on screen: Joe Coffey (Ed 
Marinaro), who was shot -to 
death in the line of duty. The 
stray bullet would become a 


ER featured a similar fake-out 
this spring when Lucy Knight 
(Kellie Martin) was stabbed by a 
schizophrenic patient. Given 
that Martin’s character had been 
coolly received by TV critics and 
by many of the respondents on 
Internet fan sites, it couldn’t 
have been a coincidence that she 
was stabbed while a boombox in 
another room was blasting the 
Lo Fidelity Allstars’ “Battle 
Flag,” with the lyric “Yes, we 
aim to please.” The ER staff ral- 
lied to save both Lucy and John 
Carter (Noah Wyle), who had 
also been stabbed but wasn’t 
being played by an actor wanti- 
ng oyt of the series. They were 
rewarded with Lucy’s brave little 
smile as she regained conscious- 
ness and croaked out a thank 
you — shortly before her eyes 
rolled up and she suffered some 
kind of fatal seizure. 

A more subtle twist of the 


stabbing; Ally McBeal’s Gil Bellows dropped dead of a brain tumor while addressing a jury. 


RE Ti Sig a alae 


have to kill off great characters 
like Billy!” Of course, if Billy 
had really been an interesting 
character, maybe the actor 
wouldn’t have begged to leave 
the series. 


ALL THE DEATHS on net- 
work series this spring felt a lit- 
tle manipulative, but there were 
several deaths in the closing 
episodes of The Sopranos this 
season, and each had a different 
effect on the audience. First, 
there was the shmuck who tried 
to kill Christopher. When Tony 
Soprano tracked down and shot 
the guy, we viewers enjoyed the 
scene as a nice little bit of cruel- 
ty. Just imagine: getting killed 
after gulping a can of diet soda 
and then spending eternity with 
the taste of aspartame in your 
mouth. This time the victim was 
young and stupid, and Tony was 
just cleaning out the gene pool 
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anchored at sea, by Tony and his 
crew in the Sopranos season fi- 
nale. And I didn’t want to rewind 
the videotape to catch the scene 
again. Once was enough to 
watch Pussy try to bargain for 
his life.-— lamely suggesting to 
Tony that he could continue 
working as an informant for the 
FBI but feed them. “disinforma- 
tion” about the mob — and then 
accept his fate with a plea for 
Tony not to shoot at his eyes. 
(On an on-line forum, actor Vin- 
cent Pastore explained that 
Pussy, naive to the end, was hop- 
ing for an open-casket funeral.) 
When Tony, Silvio, and Paulie 
wrapped their erstwhile friend in 
plastic and dumped him into the 
ocean, for a second I felt the way 
those sensitive M*A*S*H fans 
felt when Henry Blake’s plane 
fell into the Sea of Japan. 

After a second, the: paradoxes 
kicked in. Ever since The Sopra- 





Kellie Martin suffered a fatal stroke after surviving a 





hunch that John Cullum (play- 
ing Mark’s cancer-stricken fa- 
ther) was promised a big finish 
when he joined ER as a semi- 
regular this season. 

During TV’s early years, when 
an actor left a show, his or her 
character was either recast or 
simply never referred to again. 
That changed 25 years ago, 
when McLean Stevenson left 
M*A*S*H and the producers de- 
cided to kill off the character of 
Colonel Henry Blake. In his 
farewell episode, Henry is sent 
home to his family (awww!), but 
we learn in the final scene that 
his plane was shot down by the 
North Koreans and there were 
no survivors (bawww!). 


“Angry viewers accused us of | 


trying to make them unhappy,” 
M*A*S*H producer Larry Gel- 
bart later told the New York 
Times, “as if the warranty that 
came with their [TV]. sets 
promised them only happy mo- 
ments of viewing.” 

The death of a long-time ac- 
quaintance — even someone 
you'd seen only coming out of a 
cathode-ray tube — did seem 
more upsetting in those days. 
One of my earliest oe memories 
comes from 1973, when a news- 
caster announced that comedian 
Wally Cox had just died, and a 
couple of hours later I saw Cox 
-making lame jokes on The Hol- 

yood Squares. The weird part, 
at least by current standards, is 


; 


convenient way to get rid of 
characters, but I haven’t seen it 
used yet this season — perhaps 
because the shooting of Sylvia 
Costas (Sharon Lawrence) on 
NYPD Blue last year was so 
damned silly. 

In the early 90s, LA Law, the 
first of several law dramas writ- 
ten or produced by David E. 
Kelley, displayed an even more 
irreverent attitude toward death. 
In one episode, attorney Ros- 
alind Shays (Diana Muldaur) 
was killed when she fell into an 
elevator shaft — and for the rest 
of the series, every time some- 
one stepped into an elevator, it 
seemed like a sick joke. 

A few years later, Kelley 
added a new twist to the art of 
untimely demise. On Chicago 
Hope, attorney Alan Birch was 
shot by a mugger, and we saw 
the hospital staff pull together to 
save his life. We seemed headed 
for a happy ending, as Alan re- 
gained consciousness and tear- 
fully thanked the other main 
characters. Unfortunately, this 
medical miracle didn’t change 
the fact that actor Peter MacNi- 
chol wanted out of the series, so 
Alan’s eyes rolled up and he suf- 
fered some kind of fatal seizure. 
Thus, sentimental viewers had 
the pleasure of seeing a favorite 
character die twice, and sadistic 
TV fans got their kicks from 

the character fail in his 


watching 
attempt to cling to life. 


knife came on Once and Again, 
where we saw Lily’s father (Paul 
Mazursky) get into a nasty- 
looking car accident. It turned 
out that dad was only slightly in- 
jured, and the other characters 
thanked Providence (as in divine 
intervention, not the dippy TV 
series) that they still had him 
around. But after the next com- 
mercial break, he suffered a 
stroke, and he was dead by the 
end of the episode. The poor 
guy was doomed as soon as the 
producers smelled blood; just 
like a mouse being batted 
around by a cat out to kill some 
time before the next trip to the 
litter box. 

The most surprising death this 
spring came on Ally McBeal, 
where yet another David E. Kel- 
ley—created lawyer came to a 
freakish end. This time, it was 
Billy Thomas (Gil Bellows), who 
dropped dead of a brain tumor 
while addressing a jury. The re- 
action among Ally fans on the 


Internet was mixed. Some of | 


them, probably fans of Kelley’s 


other shows, applauded the | 


sheer weirdness of the episode. 
Others, probably Party of Five 
adherents, felt betrayed. “We are 


very disappointed and TRULY | 
HOPE that you will consider . 


bringing the character back,” 
wrote one fan, who didn’t ex- 


plain how to pull off such a.neat.. : ; 
trick. “To make a show interest- ~ 


ing and appealing, one doesn’t 


when he popped him. (The guy 
was an incompetent assassin, 
but he seemed destined to kill a 
bunch of people in a drunk-dri- 
ving accident.) It was a good 
death scene but not an especially 
memorable one. 

Then Janice (Aida Turturro) 
took out a gun and killed her fi- 
ancé, the quick-tempered Richie 
Aprile (David Proval). This was 
an even more satisfying scene, 
since we had been primed to ex- 
pect a bad end for Richie ever 
since he was introduced, at the 
beginning of the season. The 
kicker was that his death was 
not directly related to his plot- 
ting against Tony for control of 
“the family.” Instead, he made 
the fatal mistake of slapping a 
woman who had inherited Livia 
Soprano’s knack for taking care 
of herself. It was if James 
Cagney had got two bullets in 
the gut for pushing a grapefruit 
into Mae Clarke’s face in The 


| Public Enemy. The Sopranos 


scene was so unexpected, yet so 
right, that my roommate — who 
usually avoids any TV show with 
a hint of violence — screamed 
“Yes!” with enough force to 
frighten a hockey fan. I replayed 


the scene several times on my ° 


VCR, and I always smiled at 
Richie’s look of disbelief as Jan- 
ice pulled the trigger. 

I did not smile when. “Big 
Pussy” Bompensiero (Vincent 
Pastore) was executed, on a boat 


nos began, I’ve been going back 
and forth between sympathy and 
revulsion for Tony, and in this 
episode my feelings changed 
about every 10 seconds. As for 
Pussy, he was a murderer. him- 
self, not to mention a misogynist 
and something of a coward. But 
he wasn’t some character who 
had just been introduced into the 
series to get killed. He’d been 
there from the beginning, and it 
was profoundly disturbing to 
watch him get killed by other 
characters who'd been there from 
the beginning. Because he 
seemed so real after two years, 
his death scene tapped into a uni- 
versal fear of seeing the end com- 
ing without being able to stop it. 
(TV viewers have another fear 


| whenever they watch a major 


character die: maybe the series 


| won't be as good without him.) 


This was a considerable 
achievement for The Sopranos: 
making the death of a regular 
character both entertaining and 
unsettling, at a time when most 
series carry out the same assign- 
ment with self-conscious at- 
tempts at cleverness. My only 
concern is that it’s going to be 
tough for any series to top 
Pussy’s death. Unless, of course, 
Martin Sheen ever gets sick of 


’ his character on The West Wing. 


Not even David E. Kelley has 
been, bold to shoot the 
president of the United States 
on national TV. © 
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Francisco Chronicle bestseller! 


“This moving account 

| of the Quilt that united 

| a nation ... should be 

required reading for all those 
too young to remember or 
too old to want to.” 


—SUSAN SARANDON 


& HarperSanFrancisco 


A Division of HarperCollinsPublishers 


www.harpercollins.com 


Tuesday, May 2nd at 7:00pm 


Mark Ames 
& Matt Taibbi 


~ Mark Ames and Matt Taibbi produce the controver- 
sial biweekly Moscow tabloid The eXile. Their 
shocking new book, The eXile: Sex, Drugs, and Libel 
in the New Russia profiles how the tabloid, referred 
to as “brazen, irreverent, immodest, and 
rude”(CNWN) and “cruel, caustic, and funny” (Rolling 
Stone), came to be. In the tradition of outrageous 
journalists like Hunter S. Thompson, they cover 
everything, from Moscow’s decadent club scenes and 
drug use to its mafia and its collapsing political and 


economic systems. 


As part of the Barnes & Noble at Boston University 
Author Series, Mark Ames and Matt Taibbi will dis- 
cuss and sign The eXile at 7:00pm on Tuesday, May 
2nd in the Reading Room on Level 5. All events are 
free & open to the public. 


Barnes & Noble 
AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


660 Beacon Street * Kenmore Square, Boston 
617.236.7421 * http://bu.bkstore.com 


[Borders] moment no. 28 
Talk poetry with David Lehman. 


WRG JBIS :ojoud 





David Lehman, series editor of The Best Ameri- 
can Poetry series, will be reading from his own 
collection of poetry The Daily Mirror (Scribner) on 
Thursday, April 27 at 6pm. 


10-24 School St, Downtown Crossing, Boston 
(617) 557-7188 





Buzz fill 


John Seabrook dives 
into the new pop culture 


BY JASON GAY Once upon a time, John Seabrook 
reminds us in Nobrow: The Culture of Marketing, the 
Marketing of Culture, there was order to cultural taste. 


You had highbrow taste, of course: great 
books, fine art, classical music, the opera, 
and so on. You had lowbrow taste: comic 


books, pulp novels, TV sit-coms, etc. - 


There was something called middlebrow, 
too — a commingling of highbrow’s intel- 
lectual weight and lowbrow’s guilty plea- 
sures — but by and large, taste had order, 
category, class. 

Now, Seabrook posits, those definitions 
are pretty much out the window. The old 
hierar@hy of taste no 
longer applies: with in- 
creasing fervor, the rich 
are listening to the same 
things as the poor, white 
kids are trying to imitate 
black kids, and the buying 
habits of urban youth are 
virtually indistinguishable 
from those of their rural 
counterparts. Elite cultural 
institutions chase hype with sexier exhibi- 
tions and productions, and once-highbrow 
arbiters of taste like the New Yorker have 
become. relentless (and at times, craven) 
buzz seekers like the rest of us. Looking 
down one’s nose at anyone is out. 

What happened? Seabrook argues that 


~ the Classic definitions of taste have col- 


lapsed under the weight of unprecedented 
advertising, marketing, demographic tar- 
geting, and the continuing rise of media 
partnerships — “synergy,” the ickiest word 
of the new economy — that are eroding 
the traditional borders between art and 
commerce. These factors have supplanted 
the old developers of taste — a person’s 
upbringing, class, home town — in creat- 
ing a slicker, more universal, profit-driven 
cultural standard, or what Seabrook clev- 
erly terms Nobrow. 

Although Nobrow culture can be pleas- 
ingly populist and unsnobbish, Seabrook 
argues, it’s also worrisome. After all, in 
the world of Nobrow, what matters is not 
cultural immortality (who cares about 
that anymore, really?) or even talent — 
what matters is buzz. And though buzz 
may be commercially appetizing, it’s also 

‘terribly fleeting. With buzz, what’s hap- 
pening now matters far less than what’s 
happening next. Buzz culture can feel like 
an endless race to appoint the Next Big 
Thing, and despite numerous failed pre- 
dictions (as a cautionary tale, Seabrook 
offers up the story of Ben Kweller, a 14- 
year-old rock prodigy who went from 
corporate-rock darling to the cutout bin 
in a matter of months), there are few 


signs that the tastemakers are tiring of © 


the chase. 

Worse, the buzz is near-impossible to 
avoid. Seabrook’s book does a service to 
anyone who’s felt overwhelmed by the cul- 
tural marketing machine — if you wonder 
whether there isn’t an international con- 
spiracy to make you listen to Ricky Martin 
records, watch The Sopranos, and read 
People In-Style magazine, Nobrow makes 
it clear you’re not alone. Seabrook. also 
recognizes that Nobrow culture has its 
attractions. Sometimes, it’s okay to 
let down your defenses and buy that 
pop CD, or a $200 T-shirt (as the 
author, after much hemming and 
hawing, finally does). In Nobrow, 


EMPTY CALORIES: Seabrook 
worries about but also enjoys our 
buzz culture. 


the guilty pleasure feels less guilty. 
Seabrook’s book is a pastiche of personal 
observations (many made during a trip to 
the center of the Nobrow media universe, 
Times Square) and excerpts from some of 
his previous work in the New Yorker, where 
he’s a staff writer. There’s a profile of 
David Geffen (who compliments Seabrook 
on his $200 T-shirt), plus musings from the 
buzz factories at MTV and George Lucas’s 
Star Wars empire and some dishy behind- 


the-scenes dirt from Tina Brown’s stay at 
the New Yorker. At times, the transitions be- 
tween Seabrook’s old work and his new ob- 
servations feel a little wobbly, and the mate- 
rial seems a bit dated. (With so much of its 
attention devoted to the likes of Brown, 
Lucas, ‘and the Notorious B.I.G:, Nobrow 
feels trapped. in. 1998,. which is hazardous 
for a book that’s supposed to be ur-of-the- 
moment), but Seabrook’s access to the 
buzz world’s inner sancta makes up for the 
occasional lack of focus. I was worried that 
Nobrow might turn out to be some kind of 
arch intellectual treatise, but Seabrook’s a 
talented writer, not to mention an unfail- 
ingly honest one (he does not attempt to 
disguise his own privileged upbringing, and 
that makes for some marvelous contrasts 
between his tastes and those of his father), 
and he realizes that even the cheesiest of 
pop culture can be fun. Yes, Nobrow can . 
feel like an empty calorie experience, but : 
sometimes the empty calories are the most 
enjoyable ones of all. io 


Jason Gay is a writer living in New York. 
He can be reached at jasonwgay@ 
hotmail.com. 
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NEALE DONALD WALSCH 
Wed., May 3 ¢ 7:30 P.M. 


peice CAMBRIDGE FORUM 


Do you like to: a) ext tofy, First Parish (Unitarian Universalist) 
b) liberate wrongly-domesticat- " 
ed exotic binds, c) indulge in 3 Church Street, Cambridge 


recreational drugs, d) lounge ADMISSION SDOIL CHARGE 
around in a chair all day, e) NO . 
Neale will be joined by TO REGISTER CALL 
If you chose option “e”, you'll John Hagelin, Ph.D., 617-495-2727 or 


love Tom Robbins’ newest world renowned 800-3 73-9664, ext. 481 
quantum physicist and 
Natural Law Party ONLINE 
“ | 7 ~ presidential candidate www-.spiritualityandpolitics.org 
brookline booksmith °° "Au solemmen liane cocaine, 
Tale) oMelalilsl-mr-b@slaele) ailal-)elele) e-yailidamorelan _ social responsibility, and politics.” 


279 Harvard Street « Coolidge Corner * (617) 566-6660 PAID FOR BY HAGELIN 2000 





[Borders] moment no. 30, 31 & 32 


Meet four authors this week. 
Not all at once, of course. 


On Tuesday, May 2 at 6pm, Da Chen 
will be reading from and signing his 
memoir Colors of the Mountain (Random 





On Wednesday, May 3 at 12:30pm, meet 
Cleve Jones, activist and founder of the 
AIDS Memorial quilt. He'll be discussing 
and signing his book Stitching a 
Revolution (Harper SanFrancisco). . 


And on Thursday, May 4 at 6pm, meet 
Gary and Joy Lundberg, authors of the 
book, / Don't Have To Make Everything 
All Better (Penguin). 


EDWARD 


ESTON 
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See the innovative 
photographs of 
March 19 Edward Weston, 
through a pioneer of 
May 29, | 20th-century art, with 
Downtown Crossing, Boston (617) 557-7188 2000 the work of his 
wenw.borders.com modernist contemporaries — 
Open | including Georgia O'Keeffe, 
7 dayS | Jackson Pollock, 
a week Diego Rivera, 
and Constantin Brancusi. 


Organized by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Sponsored by MFS Investment Management®. adit Ts | 
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The media sponsor-is WBZ-TV 4. % (ire 
Media/Communications Group. 
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= 6Heavy hitters 
The Bosstones swing back into action 


BY MATT ASHARE It’s opening day at Fenway, and the Bosstones are 
in the house. Someone thought it might be a good idea to debut the first 
video from the forthcoming Pay Attention (Big Rig/Island; in stores May 
2) at the game, and since the timing was right, the plan got the thumbs 
up. So, a half-hour before Ramon Martinez throws his first strike of the 
day, the Bosstones’ resident pitchman, singer Dicky Barrett, pops up on 


the scoreboard rattling off a short 
pre-recorded introduction. Then, 
as fans file toward their seats, the 
band’s one-two-punch of overdriv- 
en punk guitars and ska horns 
blasts into the park as the video for 
the new “The Skeleton Song” takes 
over the scoreboard. High above 
the crowd, a plane towing a banner 
that reads “Pay Attention! — New 
Bosstones album in stores May 2” 
circles against a gray sky. 

This is just the latest example of 
the co-branding of major league 
sports and alternative-leaning rock 
that’s captured the imagination of 
marketers over the past several 
years. And it does make a lot of 
sense: played between innings or at 
halftime, an upbeat alterna-hit like 
the Bosstones’ “The Impression 
That I Get” helps make a new gen- 
eration of potential baseball and 
football fans feel welcome while ex- 
posing bands like the Bosstones to 
an audience that might spend more 
time watching ESPN than MTV. 
And yet, as is often the case with 
things Bosstone, there’s more than 
meets the marketing eye at work 
here. Like the Sox, the Bosstones 
have become a local institution, a 
band so readily identified with the 
city of Boston that the rather favor- 
able review of Pay Attention in the 
new Rolling Stone doesn’t: even 
bother to mention where they're 
from, opting instead for “The 
South End’s finest put rock & roll 
front and center.” (Hmmm, Barrett 
does live in the South End, but you 
do have to wonder whether maybe 
RS really meant South Boston?) 
And despite all the success they’ve 
had over the past decade, the Boss- 
tones, like the Red Sox, remain un- 
derdogs, in part because they've 
never really been media darlings 
and in part .because their big tri- 
umph, “The Impression That | 
Get,” was viewed by some as noth- 
ing more than a symptom of the 
Summer of Ska that turned a style 
of music the Bosstones had favored 
all along into a fleeting trend. 

So Pay Attention turns out to be 
yet another test for a band who 
have proven themselves again and 
again over the last decade. And the 
start of the 2000 season is, no 
doubt, being closely watched for 
any signs that last year’s run to the 
playoffs was nothing more than a 
fluke. 


A FEW DAYS BEFORE the game, 
I meet up with a rather worn out 
Dicky Barrett for dinner at Eat, in 
Somerville’s Union Square. Barrett, 
who after years of criss-crossing the 
country in vans still gobbles down 
his food with such dizzying speed 
that you half expect a tour manager 
to bust in mid meal to whisk him 
away, had just returned on the red- 
eye from Los Angeles that morning. 
(“Eating fast is a habit I picked up 
from [Bosstones bassist Joe] Gittle- 
man,” Barrett explains after he'd 
wolfing down a jumbo pork chop. 
“By now he’d already be out front 
in the van honking the horn.”), 


The West Coast had been the 
last stop on a pre-release publicity 
tour that Barrett had undertaken 
solo with the blessing (and relief) 
of the rest of the band. It’s some- 
thing the extrovert in him enjoys, 
and he realizes he’s good at it. Like 
a natural politician, Barrett makes 
the people he encounters — be 
they radio programmers, regional 
promo guys, or simply fans — feel 
important. And because he under- 


bait 


is more about the individual.” He 
stops just short of admitting that 
the lyrics on Pay Attention are the 
most personal and revealing lyrics 
that have éver graced a Bosstones 
album. “There’s a song on the 
album, ‘I Know More,’ which is 
about the realization that you never 
really get to a point in your life 
when you’re done, when you don’t 
have anything more to learn. You 
just realize at some point that 


nH 


must now accept/Se- 
crets that could not 

be kept/I wish my 
skeletons had slept.” 
No matter how you 
slice it, that’s a long way 
from “Where’d You Go?” 

But it’s getting late. Barrett, 
who long ago cleaned his plate, is 
in the mood to call it an early night, 
and he’s been forthcoming on 
questions about the low proportion 
of ska on Pay Attention (“We had 
to let the songs be what they need- 
ed to be, and I think we owe it to 
our fans to keep branching out”), 
the current state of rock (“It just 
felt like we limped across the finish 
line into Y2K”), and the departure 
of founding Bosstones guitarist 
Nate Albert (“This isn’t Slash and 
Axl here . . . he’s going to college, 
advancing his education, and it’s 
better for him to do that now”). 


Bosstones songs with 
Barrett — has be- 
come that much more 

crucial. 
But first, it’s worth 
mentioning that along 
with being the most diverse 
Bosstones albums to date, Pay At- 
tention is also the most accom- 
plished and appealing. If 1997’s 
Let’s Face It was the breakthrough 
where the band finally came to 
terms with the truth that what suc- 
ceeds on stage (high-impact ska- 
core explosions) isn’t necessarily 
what works best in the studio, then 
Pay Attention builds on that by let- 
ting the band settle into different 
grooves without having to cut into 
a mosh-worthy chorus or a buoy- 
ant ska refrain. There are plenty of 
both, but there’s also the very 
Pogues-sounding folksy yarn “Riot 
on Broad Street,” the Caribbean- 
flavored “She Just Happened,” and 
the aforementioned semi-ballad 
“High School Dance.” And though 
the Bosstones haven’t quite pulled 
a No Doubt with Pay Attention, ska 
takes a back seat to driving rock 
tunes that capitalize on the ability 
of the rhythm section, after years 
spent mastering ska’s tricky 
rhythms, to give a subtle spring to 
even the most straightforward rock 

number. 


» »@ Pay Attention is also heavier on 


TEAM PLAYERS — but the Bosstones are happy to let Dicky Barrett (center) shoulder the publicity 
chores, and Joe Gittleman (right foreground) has been instrumental in charting the course of the band. 


stands that they are important (cu- 
mulatively, they’re the people who 
make or break a Bosstones album), 
there’s something genuine about 
the aura of warmth and interest 
that surrounds him when he’s. in 
Bosstones mode, whether he’s 
greeting fans before or after a 
show, putting $100 of his own 
cash down for a round of rock- 
and-roll Jeopardy on the radio in 
Philly, or sparring with the host of 
MTV’s 120 Minutes. 

In a way, Barrett is in the midst 
of a political campaign. He’s been 
out drumming up support for Pay 
Attention, hoping to put the right 
spin on the disc so that people will 
be paying attention when it hits 
stores on May 2. And it’s the occa- 
sional bleary-eyed candid shot of 
John McCain on the primary trail 
that comes to mind as | watch Bar- 
rett at work over dinner. “The last 
album had a personal theme — it 
was about us and the strength of us 
as a group, the power of friends 


_, » and of being a team. But this album. 


you’re never going to know it all. 
And then you know a shitload 
more.” 

There’s also the relatively laid- 
back “High School Dance,” with a 
verse that goes, “Hello, mom and 
dad, is this a bad time/If it is, too 
bad, see, the reason that I’m/Dis- 
turbing you both, I’m settling 
scores/You fucked me up bad, this 
dance is yours.” There’s the soulful, 
mildly R&B-flavored ska ballad 
“The Day He Didn’t Die,” the 16- 
track disc’s closer, in which Barrett 
remembers someone (an uncle, it 
turns out) who meant a lot to him. 
“I really miss him,” he sings. “He 
would have loved this/I hope he can 
hear me/I really miss him.” And 
there are half a dozen other songs 
that, perhaps picking up where 
“The Impression That I Get” left 
off, find Barrett confronting ghosts 
from the past and coming to terms 
with regrets and growing pains, in- 
cluding the anthemic “The Skele- 
ton Song” — “Some boundaries I 
once overstepped/Shortcomings I. 





Besides, and maybe this is partly a 
measure of Dicky’s charisma, 
songs are meant to be interpreted 
differently by different listeners. 
Why ruin that? 


A FEW DAYS AFTER opening 
day, I meet Joe Gittleman and his 
English bulldog, Francine, for cof- 
fee on Newbury Street, across the 
way from the boutique where his 
wife of less than a month works. 
Gittleman’s always struck me as 
Barrett’s right-hand man — the 
one who has been more instru- 
mental than any other individual 
Bosstone over the years in working 
with Barrett to chart the course of 
the band. And now that Albert, 
who has ceded his guitar duties to 
a fellow named Lawrence Katz, is 
no longer listed under “The Boss- 
tones are: ...” in the Pay Atten- 
tion booklet (“Guitar playing on 


Pay Attention by Nate Albert” is. 


how he’s credited), Gittleman’s 
role in keeping the Bosstones to- 
gether — not to mention writing 


seecthe: guitar firepower than were 


past Bosstone offerings, a feature 
that wasn’t unrelated to Albert’s 


, impending departure. “To be hon- 


est, I think that was an attempt on 
mine and Dicky’s part to keep 
Nate interested in the band,” Git- 
tleman admits. “We knew perfect- 
ly well what was up with Nate 


- when we got started on this 


album. Whether we wanted to 
admit it at the time is another 
story. He made it really clear that 
he wanted to stick around and 
help us make the record, but that 
he had other things that he needed 
to do. 

“It was scary. Nate leaving 
kind of forced us to deal with the 
possibility of the band ending. 
But I don’t feel that’s a problem 
at this point because enthusiasm 
is at an all-time high. We’ve been 
practicing so hard and so much 
that I kind of forget that we have 
a new guitar player. Not to say 
that I don’t miss Nate, but it’s 
starting to feel really good 
again.” 

In other words, the Bosstones 
are once again ready to go out 
there and prove themselves with 
what will very likely amount to 
two full years on the road, start- 
ing with a stint on the main stage 
of this summer’s Warped Tour. 
It’s what they do, and it’s what 
they’ve been doing for the past 10 
years. “The way I look at it is that 
there are eight Bosstones, and the 
chances of eight people wanting 
to do the same thing at 31 that 
they did at 19 are pretty slim,” 
Gittleman reflects. “And if grow- 
ing up to some people means 
leaving the band, which I don’t 
understand personally, then that’s 
understandable. I mean, I don’t 
feel that being in the Bosstones 
totally defines who I am, but even 
if it did, I’m ¢omfortable. with 
that. But that’s me, and that’s . 
probably how Dicky feels too. I’m 
proud to say that I’m a Bosstone, 
and if that’s my greatest achieve- 
ment in life, well, I think it’s a 
sich a ee 
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Milligram deliver the rock 


BY CARLY CARIOLI Years ago, before he introduced me to my wife, 
a friend of mine sat on the couch in his living room, which at the time 
was serving as my bedroom because the previous Fourth of July we had 
done a bunch of his cocaine at my house and my girlfriend had kicked 
me out. He felt responsible, though I tried to tell him that it had only 
been the final straw; she probably woulda kicked me out anyway. One 


way or another, I’d 
have wound up on 
this couch. He nod- 
ded. “We’re the kind 
of people who are 
gonna get our hands 
on a little bit of 
something, and then 
we’re gonna throw it 
all away.” 

It was, for a time, 
the story of my life, 
and even though it is 
no longer my story, I 
still find myself try- 
ing to tell it where I 
find it. I look for 
records that fill the 
scorched ampheta- 
mine void, the 
kerosene null-noise 
bliss, the fierce 
‘blank jittery howl of 
that time, and I cele- 
brate them. Some- 
times the story ends 
badly; sometimes the 
records are awful. 
The story I want to 
tell you now is not 
about one of those 
times. 

For a year or so I 
was the singer in a 
band, a lousy one, 
though our inten- 
tions were pure. We 
even had T-shirts 
printed up that read 
“Lowest Common 
Denominator Rock,” 
a valiant sehtiment, 
though the music. 
came out sounding — 
like a cross between 
Dokken and the 
Jesus Lizard, empha- 
sis on Dokken. One 
night at rehearsal, I 
foolheartedly at- 
tempted to rectify 


this situation by 
playing my mates 
songs froma few of 


my favorites: the Stooges’ Raw 
Power, the Hellacopters’ Payin’ 
the Dues, Teengenerate’s Get 
Action, Turbonegro’s Apocalypse 


Dudes. “This is what it should | 


sound like,” I said, when, sud- 
denly, as if by divine hand or. 
monkey’s paw, a band in the 
practice space next door 
began to play, and the 
sound smoked right 
through the walls 
with a lurch and 
shudder, all black- 
death heft and 
white-light speed, 
Zeke’s trucker- 
meth _ oilthroat 
spasms played at Fu 
Manchu-grade_blotto- 
peg mini lg blur. 
My jaw 

ly,” T said, “that’s what it should 
sound like.” 

These days the band next door 
are called Milligram. But, they’ve 
been known by many names. 
There were the Horses, the Dead ~ 


right) Darryl, Zephan, and Jonah. 










. “Well, actual- 
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Horses, the Horses’ Heads, the 


Four Horsemen. “ ‘Nipple | 


Mountain Clampdown’ is the 
one that I still wish was the name 


of the band,” says drummer | 


Zephan Courtney, “and I feel ap- 


by having it be a song | 


. title at least.” Then they de- 


to call themselves the 
Stones because, for 
one thing, Mick 
and Keef couldn’t 


they? They 
couple 
_ under the name the 
Dead. Formerly the 


Stones. Finally they settled on | 
Milligram, which no one partic- | 
ularly liked but everyone could 
live with. 

I’ve barely set up my tape 
recorder in the Milligram prac- 
tice space when Courtney cracks‘ 


Heroic doses 


cided it would be funny | 


sue if you just | 
called yourself | 
the Stones, could | 


actually played a 
of gigs | 


GEOFFREY KULA 





a pint of whiskey. “I just want it 
on the record that I think we’re 
the best band in Boston,” he 
says, to his bandmates’ slight 
dismay and to the horror of my 
tape recorder, which thereupon 
commits suicide, leaving me an 
hour later with a series of five- 
second snippets of conversation 
about DSL connections, Guns 
N’ Roses, Captain Beefheart, the 
ins and outs of various major- 
label A&R men and producers, 
and the endless recyclability of 
rock and roll. 

The story is in bits and pieces. 
And what is there to say, really? 
There is a single on which Mil- 
ligram’s version of Black Flag’s 
“Nervous Breakdown” lasts but 
a minute, a locomotive crawl- 
ing-flesh piss blues that they in- 
tended to do as the Stooges 
would have done it, in which the 
singer proclaims his injury bald-. 
ly, without the mitigation of art 
or artifice: “I’m angry and I’m 
hurt:” There’s also an EP com- 


ing out on Tortuga this week 
that crams seven songs into 17 
minutes of fear and loathing. 
One song, says Courtney, 
sounds exactly like Motérhead, 
another like Kyuss, some others 
like other people, because this is 
what rock:and roll does. It rein- 
vents the wheel. “I mean, it’s'a 
wheel no one’s even come close 
to getting perfect.” 

In the early 90s Courtney was 
the drummer in Stompbox, who 
were for a time Boston’s brightest 
hope for post-hardcore notoriety. 
They made one album for Co- 
lumbia before being dropped. 
Courtney switched to art pop as 
one half of the well-regarded 
local duo Chevy Heston; most re- 
cently he has served as the studio 
drummer for Juliana Hatfield’s 
faux metal alter ego, Juliana’s 
Pony (disc due on May 16). 
“With Chevy Heston, the whole 


soon to wed his girlfriend of eight 
years. And yet he has spent the 
past decade making bands of 
enormous cofnmercial potential 
and then simply walking away. In 
1995, his band Only Living Wit- 
ness recorded their second and 
finest album, Innocents, for Cen- 
tury Media. Innocents was ahead 
of its time by about 18 months, 
triangulating the post-grunge 
hard rock of Alice in Chains and 
the -post-Sabbath dronemetal of 
Kyuss and C.O.C. Just after the 
album was recorded, Jenkins 
broke up the band. Innocents was 
released, with little fanfare, a year 
later. 

After that, Jenkins was poised 
to bring emocore to the masses 
via Miltown. They were signed 
to a major label and spent 
$200,000 recording an album. | 
heard a cassette and was con- 
vinced it would make them at 


Milligram are heirs to a not- 
quite-salable lineage that includes 
the Stooges, Motérhead, Black 
Flag, and the Minutemen. 


idea —- the idea of art.rock.for 


| me in general — was to unledrn 
- everything you know about your 


instrument. And so after that I 


was ‘really interested in getting 
_ back to playing straight-ahead 
| hard rock, to remind people of 


how it’s . . . zzzzirp. 

‘The tape lapses. When it 
comes to again, Courtney is still 
talking. “Stompbox was really 
into. the idea. We found out that 
you couldn’t copyright a song 
title, so we had songs called ‘For- 
ever (In Blue Jeans)’ and ‘Carry 
On My Wayward Son’ and... 
zzzzlrp . . . and if we had made a 
second album we were gonna call 
it Chicago 17. And then Chevy 
carried that on too with songs 
like ‘Goin’ Down Slow,’ which is 
an old Howlin’ Wolf . . . zzzzl- 
rp... and rock and roll, it’s all 
been reconstituted and=put back 
together, and so the idea of nam- 
ing something ‘Zeppelin’ or “The 
Stones’ or ‘Maiden’ or ‘Smith’ 
or... zzzzlrp.” The tape recorder 
finally dies. 

Guitarist Darryl Shepard was 
twice kicked out of Sabbath re- 
vivalists Roadsaw. The first time 
was on stage in the middle of a 
bottle-throwing melee; the sec- 
ond time he never even made it to 
the gig. “Best thing that ever hap- 
pened to him,” say his new band- 
mates, and others have agreed, 
including his old bandmates, who 
recruited Courtney’s old Stomp- 
box bandmate Jeff Turlich to re- 
place him. Shepard’s playing has 
gotten sharper, leaner, and more 
ferocious. He doesn’t get the 
chance to solo much on Mil- 
ligram’s concise EP, but when he 
does, it’s brutal psychoholic slag 
barely recognizable from his old 
band. 

I don’t know anything about 
the bass player. He seemed like a 
nice guy. His name is Bob, 

You wouldn’t figure singer 
Jonah Jenkins for a person with a 
fear of commitment. He is the 
earnest, focused type, slightly 
geeky even beneath a serious set 
of eyes and devilish smile; he is 


least as big as the Foo Fighters. 
Jenkins hated the album, was 
disgusted by the process, was 
determined not to reward his 
label or his bandmates for their 
crass enterprise. He walked out 
and broke up the band; the 
album was never released. He is 
still under contract to the label, 
which is now known as Giant. 
He has been under contract to 
one label or another for the past 
10 years, yet he has recorded 
just three albums and released 
only two, only one by an active 
ensemble. 

To Jenkins, this story is neither 

disheartening nor particularly 
noble. “I can see how somebody 
who hasn’t been through it would 
think that way. It’s really healthy 
for us. Because in other bands 
I’ve been in, that pressure — of 
doing showcases, or trying to get 
signed — has just destroyed the 
band.” The Giant folks are not 
interested in releasing anything 
by Milligram, but they’re unwill- 
ing to let Jenkins out of his con- 
tract. They still believe he may 
make something they can sell. 
They may be right, but then 
again, Jenkins says this band — 
heirs to a not-quite-salable lin- 
eage that includes the Stooges, 
Motorhead, Black Flag, and the 
Minutemen — is the kind of 
music he has wanted to make all 
along. The only time Miltown 
sounded the way he wanted, he 
says, was when they covered “Ace 
of Spades.” 

In the meantime Milligram 
bunker down and burn through a 
half-dozen songs. My suicidal 
tape recorder, risen like Jesus on 
the third day, bleeps back to life. 
The speaker is overloaded and 
the last words it catches, as the 
howl red-lines into nothingness, 
are Jonah barking a song called 
“After the Riot”: “I’m a wreck, 
I’m a wreck, I’m a wreck, I’m a 
wreck.” . 


Milligram are having a CD-re- 


lease party this Friday, April 28, at 
the Middle East. Call 497-0576. 
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“PAY ATTENTION” 
the New Mighty Mighty Bosstones 


CD is in stores May 2nd! 

Get a FREE’ Bonus 
CD featuring 2 
unreleased tracks 
when you buy 
“Pay Attention” 
at Newbury 
Comics! 
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Michael Tarbox leads his band 
into the past and the future 


BY TED DROZDOWSKI Spiritual music has whipped 
celebrants into.a frenzy ever since St. Vitus learned to 
dance. So it’s not unusual to see a fevered cluster 


hake ’n’ twitch to the old African-American 
gospel “Ain’t No Grave Gonna Hold My 
Body Down.” Even in Cambridge, folks can 
get lost in a simple melody, transported by 
lyrics that repeat the promise of an afterlife 
with hypnotic regularity. 

But some revelers in this Central Square 
congregation are holding pints of Guinness. 
Few are black. And the “deacon” is play- 
ing a damn mean slide guitar. Plus, 
he’s likely thinking about follow- 
ing that devotional with a song 
about a racehorse or a cold- 
blooded murder. 

Naw, this ain’t church — 
unless you worship at the altar 
of the gritty old-time music that 
rocked before rock and roll. It’s 
Green Street Grill on a typical Fri- 
day, the night the Tarbox Ramblers 
have been playing at this Central Square 
restaurant and bar for the past four years. 
Next evening they'll be at Davis Square’s 
Burren, as they have been every Saturday 
since 1997, And any given weeknight it’s 
easy to catch the four-piece at the House of 
Blues or the Lizard Lounge, or leader 
Michael Tarbox playing solo at the Plough & 
Stars or Toad. 

Singer/guitarist Tarbox is a rarity among 
local musicians: an original voice and prés- 
ence who may actually play less frequently 
on his band’s first tour — after the April 18 
release of their debut, Tarbox Ramblers 
(Rounder) — than he does at home. The 
irony of that is not lost on Tarbox, who has 
carved from the bedrock of American music 
of the ’20s through ’50s a distinctive, bare- 
boned sound that blends country, blues, folk, 
gospel, and jazz. As unlikely as it may seem 
in our aggro-rock, kiddie-pop, electro-bop 
era, his Tarbox Ramblers have created a 
horde of loyal fans whose ages run from 20 
to 60 — which puts Tarbox smack in the 
middle of his own demographic. 


Other musicians have also been suscepti- 
ble to the Ramblers’ call, which echoes 
southward across the Appalachian hills, the 
Mississippi Delta, and the Texas flatlands. 
Rich Gilbert, guitarist for Frank Black and 
Tanya Donelly, has compared Tarbox’s slide 
playing to Muddy Waters’. R&B wizard 
Peter Wolf likes the Ramblers so much, they 

opened Tweeter Center and Orpheum 

dates for the reunited J. Geils Band 
last year. 

Michael Tarbox sees his 
band’s appeal as organic. “If 
people haven’t heard a lot of 
this music, it’s something 
they're secretly familiar with, 
even if it’s from just hearing a 

snatch of it somewhere before. 
They know it’s American music, 
their music. 

“What’s unusual is, there’s no irony to 
the band. It’s very straightforward, un- 
adorned, raw. Plus, these are not necessarily 
personal songs, and people may find that in- 
teresting. I’m describing a situation, not 
telling you my feelings. I think people may be 
overwhelmed by so many bands that subject 
them to their emotions. I take that burden 
off of them. It’s like . . . the blues singer has a 
persona, a mask. The impersonality says 
there’s something here beyond me, some- 
thing bigger that involves us.” 

So Tarbox has selected the 50 or 60 songs 
in the Ramblers’ repertoire very carefully. 
“To me, there’s an underlying unity to all this 
music,” he explainsover lunch at the Dol- 
phin, just outside Harvard Square. “I don’t 
choose songs for subject matter. What inter- 
ests me is the sense that a singer has a deep 
insight into the human condition. They un- 
derstand what it’s like to take a risk in their 
life, they know what’s at stake and that it’s 
valuable, and they know what it means to 
lose it. 

“Eclecticism is not an issue. Different 
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SINGER’S CHOICE: “I don’t choose songs for subject matter,” explains Michael Tar- 
box. “What interests me is the sense that a singer has a deep insight into the human 


condition.” 
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Death,’ the Charley Patton’ 

the album, it was Patton’s * 
singing. I loved her singing 
much that I fell in love with the 
song. Then we changed the 
melody completely and threw a 
verse in, too.” 


Which raises another element of 


Tarbox’s strategy. He’s dissatisfied 
with performers who slavishly re- 
create the past — he calls them 
“blues librarians” and the like. So 
Tarbox and Ramblers drummer 
Jon Cohan, bassist Johnny Scias- 
cia, and fiddler Dan Kellar aim to 
make old songs new, to honor both 
historic genius and their own cre- 
ative impulses. 

“I'll take things from different 
songs and graft them onto each 
other, or cut things out, or add my 
own lyrics and melodies,” Tarbox 
explains. That’s why the album’s 
take on “St. James Infirmary” slips 
the song’s usual jazz-ballad feel for 
scrape-knuckled blues and unfa- 
miliar lyrics, why Bukka White’s 
“Shake "Em On Down” name- 
checks Central Square, and why 
the revival-meeting jumper “Honey 
in the Rock” becomes a zinging 
slide-guitar fiesta. “There’s a lot of 
freedom in that,” Tarbox goes on. 
“In a weird way, having a different 
take on songs lets me feel like I’m 
maintaining some allegiance to 
their spirit, that I’m participating in 
a tradition.” 

Not so weird, really — folk mu- 
sicians of all kinds were doing the 
same thing long before recording 
existed. That accounts for all the 
variations of the English ballad 
“Lord Randall,” or — to move 
things a couple hundred years 
closer — for the similarity between 
the gospel number “This Train” 
and blues legend Willie Dixon’s 
“My Babe.” And just because the 
Tarbox Ramblers recorded the 
gambler’s gambol “Jack of Dia- 
monds” as a blithe blend of coun- 
try and blues, or cut “Third Jinx 
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THE LINE-UP: drummer Jon Cohan, bassist Johnny Sciascia, and fiddler 


Dan Kellar helped Tarbox pull the Ramblers back together. 


Blues” as an explosive, menacing 
stomp with a scalding rhythm-gui- 
tar fuse, doesn’t guarantee those 
songs will sound that way live. Tar- 
box tends to shuffle arrangements, 
and he can be as deft as a Vegas 
dealer — especially when he’s 
playing solo. 

“You’d be surprised at the 
amount of experimenting that goes 
on during our gigs,” he allows. “I 
mean, this band has only had a for- 
mal rehearsal twice, or something 
like that. That’s why the residen- 
cies have been so good for us. 
They allowed us to grow and solid- 
ify and experiment.” 

Tarbox developed his taste for 
older music during his childhood 
in Maynard. His parents would 
often entertain, and albums by 
Leadbelly and the Jim Kweskin Jug 
Band and even Alan Lomax field 
recordings got spun. Later, when 
other kids were buying records by 
the Beatles and Jimi Hendrix, so 


was Tarbox. But discs of Bukka 
White and Robert Johnson came 
home with him too. 

When he graduated from high 
school, Tarbox moved to Boston. 
He worked odd jobs, eventually got 
a degree in English, and played 
bass in rock and improv outfits. 
His love for earlier American music 
led him to put an old-timy band to- 
gether with a roommate. But that 
fell apart when the roommate left 
town. 

“T realized that if I didn’t learn to 
playin a style where I could convey 
that music by myself,” Tarbox says, 
“I would always have to depend on 
other people. So I sought out 
[local country blues kingpin] Paul 
Rishell and took guitar lessons 
from him.” 

Nonetheless, it required a per- 
sonal epiphany — or crisis — for 
Tarbox to take the path to full-time 
musicianship. “I literally had a 
day . . . | was working as a cab dri- 


»One.day I decided 
that if I didn’t get to 
- my music right now, 


in eight to 10 years - 


Td be totally lost. So 
I went to my room 
and took a week off, 
and all I did was 
_ play guitar from 
| when I woke up 
-until I went to 
sleep.” 
He started a ver- 
' sion of the Tarbox 
Ramblers, but the 
~ line-up was shifting 
and often irrespon- 
“sible. “I didn’t really 
know many musi- 
cians, so I’d_ play 
with whoever I 
could get. Some- 
~ times it would be me 
with a one-string- 
bass player and a 


percussionist. | -had ** 


% musicians go on 
break and not come back for 45 
minutes. That was in "93, and the 
band was falling apart.” 

As luck had it, the current line- 
up tumbled into place. Cohan is an 
exemplary drummer whose devo- 
tion to vintage equipment and 
sounds fits perfectly with Tarbox’s 
grizzled, rusty-tractor aesthetic. 
Sciascia brings the appealing slap 
of rockabilly and country music to 
the blend. And Kellar injects not 
only the feel of a barn dance but 
the broad violin tone and elegance 
of Stephane Grappelli’s Hot Club 
of Paris—era performances. Kellar 
and Sciascia also support Tarbox’s 
gentle foghorn voice with har- 
monies. 

The Tarbox Ramblers were on 
the verge of releasing a self-made 
album when the blues radio pro- 
motion head at Cambridge-based 
Rounder Records, John Cain, 
caught them at the Burren in Octo- 
ber 1998. “I'd just come back from 
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the King Biscuit Festival,” Cain re- 
calls, “and I thought, ‘I’ve just been 
on the banks of the Mississippi 
River seeing the best of what this 
music has to offer.’ ” But 
Rounder’s direct marketing man- 
ager, Gail Macintosh, was a Ram- 
blers fan, and she insisted Cain see 
the band. “I was blown away. They 
transformed this Irish bar in 
Somerville into a Mississippi juke 
joint. People were transfixed. A 
woman was dancing by herself in a 
corner, completely oblivious. They 
played Fred MacDowell’s ‘Keep 
the Lamp Trimmed and Burning’ 
and the room exploded in dancing 
— completely abandoned, and | 
don’t think anybody knew the 
song. The next day I e-mailed the 
Rounder founders and general 
manager and I said I'd buy a 
salmon dinner for anyone who 
came out to see them.” 

Rounder co-founder Bill Nowl- 
in was hooked on first hearing, 
and"Tarbox Ramblers was record- 
ed by Chris Rival at My Genera- 
tion Studios in Somerville this 
past summer. Boasting gut- 
stomping versions of Ramblers 
staples like “Third Jinx Blues” and 
“The Cuckoo,” the band’s strong- 
blooded music’ should have no 
trouble translating to out-of- 
towners. And Rounder’s making 
that easier by aiming the disc at 
the rock/pop bins and pricing it at 
$9.99. 

“I’m especially looking forward 
to playing the South,” says Tar- 
box, whose road fever is only nat- 
ural after so many weekends at 
home on stage at Green Street 
and the Burren. “I don’t know 
what it’s gonna be like, but I look 
forward to seeing what people 
think. Somehow I feel like we be- 
long there.” . 


The Tarbox Ramblers play a CD- 
release show at the House of Blues 
next Thursday, May 4. Call 491- 
BLUE. 
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MOOD SWINGERS: Mojave represents the best distillation yet of the group’s darkly 
expansive vision. 


Mystery 
channels 


The Willard Grant Conspiracy 


BY JONATHAN PERRY At the corner of Corey Road 
and Westbourne Terrace in Brookline sits a gray hulk of a 
building that houses, among other things, Zippah Studios. 





Outside on a recent Monday after- 

noon, traffic bustled and people 

went about their business. as 

usual, shopping at the nearby 
supermarket or stopping for 

lunch at a restaurant across 

the street. Meanwhile, inside a - 

tiny room at Zippah, whole 

other worlds were unfolding. 

Worlds of tombstones and dreams; 

lives of labor and torment. Robert 
Fisher, singer of the Willard Grant Con- 
spiracy, and bassist/guitarist Paul Austin, 
Fisher’s long-time songwriting partner, 
were listening to a mix of a dramatic new 
song called “The Ballad of John Parker,” 
trying to perfect the texture of the rich mu- 
sical landscape they had brainstormed for 
their subject. Maybe a smidgen less banjo 
on the second verse. A little more piano, 
perhaps. 

The group’s third album, Mojave (out 
this past Tuesday on Slow River/Rykodisc), 
represents the best distillation yet of the 
their darkly expansive vision. But the disc 
— which includes contributions from more 
than a dozen conspirators, including Baby 
Ray’s Erich Groat, Come’s Chris Brokaw, 
former Sugar drummer Malcolm Travis, 
the Silos’ Walter Salas-Humara, and even 
Rykodise president George Howard — also 
offers a glimpse into the romantic ardor 
that has always been at the heart of Fisher 
& Austin’s songs. In WGC’s dusk- 
drenched world, love is rarely simple or 
easy, but it is always pure and strong — 
something worth yearning and living (or, in 
some cases, dying) for. WGC celebrate the 
CD’s release with a show this Friday at T.T. 
the Bear’s Place (they begin a US tour in 
May and are planning to return for a sum- 
mer/fall tour after a two-month stint in Eu- 
rope). 

“Mojave’s the result of about a year and a 
half of touring and writing songs and then 
playing the songs live, so it has more of a 

d feel to it than Flying Low [the group’s 
second album] did,” says Fisher: “It’s also 
important to stake out new ground for 
yourself. Hopefully, records aren’t static, 
and your third record doesn’t sound like 
your first. With Mojave, I wanted to includé* 


a bunch of different things that the 

band does, just so that people 

get a broader idea of ‘what 

we're actually about. With Fly- 

ing Low, there was a tone 

there and people grabbed onto 

it and said everything we do is 

quiet and somber and Tinder- 

sticks and that sort of thing. And 
that’s not everything we do.” 

On Mojave, brighter shafts of light 
cut through the long shadows that have 
cloaked WGC’s work in trappings of quiet 
anguish and earned the band comparisons 
to gloomy folks like Nick Cave and 
Sparklehorse. Lovely, heartening new 
songs like “Color of the Sun” and “I Miss 
You Best” are lighter and less haunted, im- 


~ parting an exquisite longing for someone 


just out of reach. Austin echoes Fisher’s as- 
sessment that there’s more to WGC than 
first meets the ear. “If you hear a low voice 
and the song sounds moody, people tend to 
fixate on the overt qualities of that, which is 
that it’s dark. And they don’t quite get 
around to the other element, which is that 
some of the songs are hopeful and have a 
lot of joy in them.” 

All the same, daylight continually gives 
way to darkness on Mojave. “How To Get 
to Heaven” is a poetic suicide note, with its 
jilted narrator’s boast or threat that he can 
“make everything fade away.” And the clos- 
ing track, “The Visitor,” evokes the lethal 
loneliness and solitary anticipation that in- 
forms the Velvet Underground’s “Heroin,” 
as Fisher sketches the briefest of details 
amid a gathering storm of violin, percus- 
sion, and guitar. What can be surmised 
from the violent swirl of music and Fisher’s 
detached, eerily banal delivery is that some- 
thing terrible has happened — or is about 
to occur. One can only guess at the identity 
of “The Visitor” — is it the “I” or the “you” 
or the “he” that Fisher alludes to during the 
tale’s eight or 10 lines? Or is it us, peering 
into somebody else’s wicked window of 
tombstones and dreams? *~' ™ 


The Willard Grant Conspiracy headline 
TT. the Bear’s Place this Friday, April 28. 
Call 492*BEAR:* ”*” Pe eee ae 
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The Nields make folk go pop 


BY J. POET Before Nerissa Nields and the rest of the band 
that bears the Nields family name recorded If You Lived 
Here, You'd Be Home Now (Zoé/Rounder), they obviously 








: 


dusted off their Beatles albums. Nerissa and 
her husband, songwriter/guitarist David 

Nields, still compose quirky folk- 
based tunes that blend giddy opti- 
mism with somber reality, but 
this time, the tunes have a 
bright, rock polish. The open- 

ing track, “Jeremy Newborn 

Street,” sports a bouncy, horn- 

driven arrangement that brings 
to mind the Paul McCartney pop 
side of the Fab Four. Elsewhere, 
the Nields’s ever-present acoustic 
backbone supports a psychedelic tornado 


FOLKING AROUND: “We're a pop band, we're just not www.nields.com. The trio 


very Popul, aw Nerissa Nields ( lefi). 












Nerissa, Katryna, and third sister Abigail 
(whose harmonies adorn “I Still Believe in 
My Friends” on the new disc) grew 
up in McLean, Virginia. Their fa- 
ther, John Nields, worked for 
Congress; he was the House 
Counsel who grilled Oliver 
North during the Contragate 
Hearings. “Katryna and I had 
just started playing open mikes 
at the time,” Nerissa explains, 
“and the lefty ex-hippies loved us 
because our dad was attacking North 
and Reagan. Conservatives hated us.” 

Shortly thereafter, Neris- 
sa’s singing coach intro- 
duced her to a singer/song- 
writer named David. “She 
thought we’d be a good 
match,” Nerissa recalls. 
They clicked and eventually 
married, with David taking 
Nerissa’s last name. 

In 1987, Nerissa, Katry- 
na, and Dave moved to 
Williamstown and began 
performing there as an 
acoustic trio. “We'd made | 
self-produced cassettes we | 
sold at gigs, but decided to 
make.a ‘real’ albym. We did. 
two — 66 Hoxsey Street, 
which was our address 
when we first moved in to- 
gether, and Live at the Iron 
Horse. We sold about 
10,000 of ’em at shows 
over the years. I hear 
they’re bringing 156 bucks 
a pop on eBay these days.” 

Among the many signs of 
the Nields’s growing grass- 
roots fanbase was the suc- 
cess of the chatty fanzine 
they created — News of the 
Nields. It grew to boast 
20,000 subscribers and is 
now on-line at 


~ eventually added a rhythm 
——— section — Chalfant on bass 





of French horns, trumpets, string quartets, 
tubas, tablas, and overdubbed vocals. 

“People tell us we’re a great live band,” 
Nerissa explains over the phone from a Seat- 
tle hotel room. “Then they say our records 
don’t reflect that. We’ve tried for a ‘live’ feel 
on the albums, but you can’t get that spon- 
taneity in the studio. So this time around, we 
did look toward the Beatles and the way they 
stopped touring and dug into the studio. As 
a result, we didn’t try to arrange each tune 
for the live band. We left ourselves free to 
add trumpets or a bluegrass band and let the 
songs speak for themselves. It was a huge 
step, psychologically and artistically.” 

If You Lived Here, You'd Be Home Now 
was recorded in bassist David Chalfant’s 
home studio, though the band actually 
wound up taking over most of Chalfant’s 
home, with drums set up in the living room, 
guitars in the bedroom, singers in the 
kitchen. The mix keeps and Nerissa and sis- 
ter Katryna Nields’s chilling Appalachian 
Mountain harmonies front and center, but 
they’re surrounded by atmospheric backing 
tracks that echo the psychedelic ’60s. The 
harmony vocals are full of breathy Beat- 
lesque oohs and aahs, the guitars buzz and 
chime, and a panoply of interesting effects 
floats around in the mix — a funky Fender 
Rhodes piano here, a tabla fill there, even 
some backward-tracked vocals and horn 
parts. The singing sisters reinforce their 
folky roots with the bluegrass of “Keys to the 
Kingdom” and a funereal version of Hank 
Williams’s “So Lonesome I Could Cry.” : 


and Dave Hower on 
drums, but Nerissa and Katryna have con- 
tinued to play folk clubs as a duo from time 
to time, causing some to wonder whether to 
file the Nields under pop or folk. 

“We’re a pop band, we’re just not very 
popular,” Nerissa jokes. “My mom and dad 
sang and played folk music for us ever since 
we were babies, so folk music, as well as the 
Beatles and Stones, make up my musical vo- 
cabulary.” Signing with Razor ’n’ Tie in 
1997 gave the Nields access to a bigger- 
name producer, Kevin Maloney (U2, Sinéad 
O’Connor), and that resulted in a release, 
Gotta Get Over Gretta, commercial-sound- 
ing enough to earn the band a deal with 
EMI’s Guardian label. The album, a mixture 
of heartfelt folk and guitar-driven pop, was 
well received; but EMI folded Guardian six 
months after its re-release. “They gave us the 
masters back,” Nerissa says. “You can buy it 
on our Web site.” 

After that, however, the Nields were able 
to ink a deal with Rounder’s Zoé imprint, 
where they’ve continued to build on their 
past successes. Nerissa remains philosophi- 
cal: “My favorite writer, Ann Lamott [Trav- 
eling Mercies|, once said, ‘Expectations are 
resentments under construction,’-so I con- 
centrate on the new album and my songwrit- 
ing. Everyone in this band loves playing 
music, and we make a living at it. ——. 
else is gravy.” 


The Nields perform this Friday, April 28, at 
Kee panei apne the Renner: Call 
423-NEXT. - 
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DIDO 


at Tower Records on 
Newbury Street on 
May 4, where she will 
be performing songs 
from her CD “No 
Angel” at G6 PM! Dido 
will also be performing 
that evening at the 
Karma Club. | 
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The Blood and Fire Soundsystem 
BY MICHAEL ENDELMAN ('m talking with music 


‘ journalist Steve Barrow about using one-off remixes, im- 


provised rhymes, and bone-shattering bass tones to rock 


an all-night party. Typical, except that 
we're not discussing the Boogie Down 
Bronx in ’79 or Raving London in ’89. It’s 
the musical culture of Kingston, Jamaica, 
in the early ’70s that’s the focus of our at- 
tentions. “It is the original inspiration for 
many facets of modern dance music cul- 
ture” argues Barrow over the phone from 
London. “If you envisage the modern 
dance scene as a car or bus, then Jamaica 
invented the transmission system.” 
Although he’s not quite a household 
name among stateside reggae fans, Barrow 
has been documenting and archiving Ja- 
maican music for more than 20 years, both 
as a journalist and, more recently, as the 
A&R director of Blood and Fire, a label 
known for its beautifully packaged and 
meticulously annotated 
reissues of classic and over- 
looked ’70s reggae. Blood 
and Fire’s archival mission 
has taken on a missionary 
flavor now that the label’s 
documenting of reggae’s 
pioneering developments 
— including the remix, the 
dubplate, and the MC — 
has coincided with pomo 
DJ culture’s incorporation _ 
of these elements. And ~ 
though the label has reis- — 
sued sets by microphone 
rockers and Rasta roots- 
men, Blood and Fire is 
most associated with the 
cavernous instrumental 
soundscapes of dub, as is 
reflected in the make-up of 
the first ever Blood and Fire 
stateside package tour: 
Blood and Fire Soundsys- 
tem, which brings three 
seminal MCs (Dillinger, 
Trinity, and Ranking Joe) 
to Bill’s Bar this Sunday. 
Largely the result of stu- 
dio experimentation by Os- 
bourne Ruddock (a/k/a 
King Tubby) in the early 
70s, dub is an offshoot of 
roots reggae that strips a 


expose the inner dynamic of the rhythm. 
He did it to cause a rumpus in the dance- 
hall. Dub works in the dancehall because it 
allows people to dance off it by implication. 
If you don’t give the crowd the whole 
rhythm in one parcel, and you just give 
them pieces of it, then the space in the 
composition encourages the dancers to 
come up with moves.” 

The Blood and Fire Soundsystem tour is 
an attempt to re-create the vibe of a ’70s 
Jamaican dancehall. Although it has no real 
parallel in America, the traveling sound 
system has been at the core of Jamaican 
music for almost half a century. Each of 
the original units boasted its own powerful 
speaker system, electronic effects, and 
choice records, plus an operator (who 


vocal from its backing track RANKING JOE: one of the Blood and Fire trio who 


and then runs each element 
of the 
arrangement through a bat- 

tery of mood-shifting, time- 

displacing, suspension-creating effects. 
“Dub takes something that has been work- 
ing quite well in the Jamaican dancehall,” 
Barrow explains,.“and breaks it down and 
reconstructs it to give it a whole new lease 
on life. If you want to get into a rhythm, 
then you’ve got to break it down, you’ve 
got to penetrate it. And dub does that. Dub 
can transform a sweet love song into a 
weird sonic landscape of pleading and loss 
and all of that. Similar to drugs like LSD, it 
can trip you out.” 

The British author and musician David 
Toop argues that dub is “the most perva- 
sive music form of the age.” Although 
hip-hop has been playing its trump card 
lately, Toop’s claim (from a ’94 issue of 
the arty English music mag the Wire) fit 
the moody mid-’90s musical landscape of 
post-rock exploration (Tortoise’s Millions 
Now Living Will Never Die), trip-hop or- 
chestration (Tricky’s Maxinquaye),; and 
ambient beat-science. Still, the downbeat 
grooves cooked up by the cerebral Chica- 
go cats and the blunted Bristol beatheads 
were always more of a headphone bugout 
than a dance-floor shakedown, and that 
doesn’t quite match up with dub’s original 
purpose. 

At least, that’s Barrow’s position. “King 


~ “Tubby didn’t create’ the music 80 hé could 


made their reputations in the mid ’70s by combining right- 
instrumental eous Rasta material with harder-edged rudeboy talk. 





worked the mix), a selecter (who chose the 
records), and boastful, yarh-spinning DJs 
(what we call MCs). To reproduce this, 
Barrow and his crew will be carrying their 
own amplifier, a space echo, 4 digital 
mixer, a sampler, two turntables, and a col- 
lection of rare ’70s dubplates. Plus DJs 
Dillinger, Trinity, and Ranking Joe, who 
made their reputations in the mid ’70s by 
combining righteous Rasta material with 
harder-edged rudeboy talk. Although none 
of the three is a big draw in the US, some 
fans may know Dillinger from his snorters 
anthem, “Cocaine in My Brain.” 

The Blood and Fire tour is a rare oppor- 
tunity to catch some seminal Jamaican 
artists in a unique setting. But Barrow also 
hopes audiences will appreciate some of 
the deeper aspects of this formative music. 
“In Jamaica, the sound system is the main 
engine for the music’s development. It 
both reflects the concern of ghetto Ja- 
maicans and works as a medium of tran- 
scendence. It is the place, as [Bob] Marley 
said, where you ‘forget your troubles and 
dance.’ ” = 


The Blood and Fire Soundsystem, featur- 
ing Dillinger, Ranking Joe, and Trinity, 
comes to Bill’s Bar this Sunday, April 30. 
Call 421-9678." * 
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feen’s world 


Dean and Gene talk shop 
BY MC PAUL BARMAN <n interviewer for www.tha-real.com re- 


cently asked me whether there was any message on my EP. I didn’t know | 





how to answer. It was a rare chance to say whatever I wanted. But sim- 
plemindedly spelling out the philosophies behind your songs — “Think 
for yourself,” “Experiment with your life’ — can be painful. Besides, 
sometimes you’re simply hit with a story that you follow 


through on. You might not have 
a good explanation for it, or if 
you do, you may not be able to 
articulate it. Plus, a lot of peo- 
ple tend to believe that if you’re 
“funny,” then you must not be 
serious about your work. That’s 
a miserable limitation. 

I believe that only stupid peo- 
ple are serious all the time. 
Ween are hilarious, but they 
also deserve to be taken seri- 
ously. 


Paul: Do you guys keep jour- 
nals with lyrics in them? 

Gene:.I always keep a jour- 
nal. Lately it’s changing a little 
bit. 

Dean: It changes. I think that 
we can write on demand. also. I 
might be sitting there and come 
up with something and retain it 
in my head, whether it’s words 
or a-guitar part. To write our 

“new record,” we went up to 
Maine and rented a house. We 
took a lot of recording equip- 
ment. We really didn’t have any 
material. We arrived with just a 
couple of songs to get started 
with. We recorded a couple of 
songs every day even with no 
material. Sometimes. magical 
stuff can happen, or sometimes 
you have fun doing it but it 
doesn’t amount to much. It 
works both ways. 

Paul: Is that. what you mean 
by “writing on demand”? 

Dean: Yeah, like we have a 
day to write something. 

Gene: That’s always worked 
well for us. 

Dean: | just read an interview 
with B.B: King where he was 
talking about that. He said all of 
a sudden he changed. When 
he’s on tour, he can still focus 
on writing a record. He can just 
sit and write on demand. We 
don’t have a process. It’s any- 
thing that takes. 

Gene: You might have little 
pieces lying around of this and 
that and you might have an idea 
for a song title. 

Paul: That’s very important. 

Dean: Well, that’s a great 
place to start. You know there’s 
a song on our new record that’s 
that way. We started with a 
song title, “Bananas and Blow.” 
We had a long talk about it. We 
had this guy who was stuck in 
South America. You go through 
the whole concept and then you 
build it and it makes it easier to 
choose what sounds are going 
to be on it. You start from the 
top as you write the story line. 

Paul: The steel drum obvious- 
ly fits into the theme. 

Gene: That song is spread 
out, too, because the concept 
was there and then years later 
that jam is written and we were 
like, “Aha! There it is! We found 
the music to ‘Bananas and 
Blow,’ so let’s complete this 
process.” It’s just parts. I can’t 


remember when I wrote.some . , 


of the songs. It’s just a haze. 

Paul: Do you ever hate your 
music as soon as it’s done? 
Right now you’re promoting 
something and you're probably 
thinking about the next thing 
that you want to do. 

Dean: Yeah, I am. | started 
recently. 

Paul: | think it is common to 
say, “Well, that seemed good 
when I was making it. Sucks 
now even though I have to tell 
everyone how great it is.” 

Gene: Yes, of course. It’s 


~ taken a lot of therapy for me to 


like this record or tell myself 
that I like this tecord. 

Dean: The Mollusk was pret- 
ty much the only one I liked. 


that was the record.” You al- 
ready feel insecure and then 
people are telling you that. 
Dean: It’s hard also because 
you’ve got to reverse the situa- 
tion. I met Alex Van Halen two 
years ago. Van Halen was. like 
the key band of my teenage 
years when David Lee Roth was 
in the band. What am I going to 
do, not tell him? I had to tell 
him when I saw them, how 
great'it was, what my favorite 
record was. I deal with stuff like 
that. I play shows and kids tell 
me. He was like, “Yeah, yeah, 
whatever.” The irony is that the 
record that Gene and I both 
hated the most was definitely 
Chocolate and Cheese, which 





DYNAMIC DUO: “Ii takes at least a few years to even be able to know what you did and whether it was 


good or not,” admits Gene Ween (left). “I’d be more scared if I was really proud of something when it was 


done. That’s probably a red flag that it’s a piece of crap.” 





And the first record [The Pod]. 


_The first album is exciting be- 


cause it’s your first album. You 
can never have that experience 
again because. it’s a one-time 
shot. It’s all fresh and new and 
we enjoy it. But then The Mol- 
lusk. I felt that was a killer 
record. I was really excited 
about it. 

Gene: Every record that 
comes out, it comes out and 
you hate it, and then people tell 
you that they liked your other 
record before. Like right now 
I’m doing all these interviews, 
and people are saying, “Hey, 
your record’s cool, but ‘The 
Mollusk, man, that’s my fa- 
vorite.” Before that it was, 
“Yeah, man, The Mollusk is cool 


.but Chogolate and Cheese, man, . _ 





has turned out to be one of our 
more popular records. The ha- 
tred that I felt for that record 
was so much deeper than any- 
thing before or after. I didn’t 


think that it sucked, I was sure , 


that it sucked. I hated it, I did- 
n’t listen to it, it was a piece of 
crap, and no one could con- 
vince me otherwise. 

Gene: It was tough getting 
through the making of that 
record. ; 

Dean: They’re all tough. But 
that one especially. It sounded 
terrible. And then last year I 
took my parents to the airport 
in their new car. I got back-to 
drop their car off and I turned 
on the stereo and Chocolate and | 
Cheese was on the CD player. I 


-hadn’t ,heard it in. five years, , _ 





since the day we finished mas- 
tering it. I put it back on-and it 
sounded like I’d: never heard it 
before. I thought about playing 
those songs live and I enjoyed 
it. I saw why people liked it. I 
probably won’t ever listen to it 
again. 

Gene: That’s about how long 
it takes, I think. It takes at least 
a few years to even be able to 
know what you did and whether 
it was good or not. I’d be more 
scared if I was really proud of 
something when it was done. 
That’s probably a red flag that 
it’s a piece of crap. 

Paul: J know why you would 
say that, but don’t you also want 
to feel proud of what you’ve ac- 
complished? 


Gene, Dean & Paul 


Pop music has always been a world that welcomes or at least encour- 
ages self-reinvention. The kids who were chosen last when teams got 
picked for gym in junior high, who couldn’t get a date to the high-school 
prom, who plain old didn’t fit in, can and regularly do turn up a few 
years later making a career of music, recast as the cool ones at the party. 
Class clowns become cult stars. Hailing from New Hope, Pennsylvania, 
Mickey Melchiondo and Aaron Freeman become Dean and Gene Ween, 
a pair of merry pranksters who started with little more than a four-track 
and a bunch of fully baked ideas to amuse themselves a decade ago and 
have been screwing ingeniously with the pop form ever since. 

Ween’s new White Pepper (Elektra) comes out this Tuesday, the same 
day they’re scheduled to play the Somerville Theatre. It’s yet another in 
a series of releases dating back to 1990’s God Ween Satan — The 
Oneness (Tivin/Tone) that showcase the faux bros.’ amazing facility 
with a dizzying array of genres, including, in this case, Caribbean pop 
(“Bananas and Blow”), metal punk (“Stroker Ace”), and Eastern-tinged 
psychedelia (“Flutes of Chi”). All kidding aside (and, as the song titles 
suggest, there is plenty of that), Ween long ago reinvented themselves as 
a seriously good band. So we figured we'd put them together with a per- 
former who has experienced the tension between being funny and being 
good and who’s acquainted with the notion of reinvention. 

MC Paul Barman, the Brown-educated, New Jersey-raised rapper 
and Ween fan whose Prince Paul—produced debut EP It’s Very Stimu- 
lating (WordSound), earned him much critical praise (and some well- 
deserved laughs, too) earlier this year, fit the bill. (Besides, he assures me 
he got dates to several proms.) We sent him in to question Ween in a 
forum that would be likely to reveal as much about Paul as it would 
about Dean and Gene. Here are the results. 

































you put a certain amount of 
love into it, it doesn’t matter. 
We put a lot of love and time 
and work into White Pepper, 
and emotion, If you have that 
much, then you can stand be- 
hind it. 

Gene: That’s how people re- 
late to a lot of good music. They 
can feel that the artist put love 
into it and in turn it comes back 
to them. It’s pretty much all you 
can do. 

Dean: It’s not just man 
hours, either. I’m sure they put 
a lot more hours into Christina 
Aguilera’s record. Those pro- 
ductions are so intense. But it’s 
just a lot of hours and money. 

Paul: Another reason it’s not 
man hours, in my opinion, and I 
learned this from Prince Paul, is 
that spontaneity is important. I 
want my lyrics to be the best 
stuff in the world, really smart 
and intense. But that element of 
spontaneity — whether it’s an 
ad lib or that lilt in your voice 
that says, “I’m not reading from 
a tome” — can express more of 
the love, or whatever you want 
to call it, than a million hours in 
a recording session. 

Gene: You're right. It gives 
fmidgre room for magical things 
to happen. It’s imperfections, 
too. Everybody has to be able to 
relate to an imperfection. 

Paul: You guys can actually 
sing. Do you have breath exer- 
cises or anything? I’ve always 
thought it was amazing how 
many rappers smoked, since they 
need the most awesome breath 
control. 

Gene: I smoke. I always 
sang. I didn’t start making 
music to make any kind of 
statement. I like to hear myself 
on tape, singing into a. micro- 
phone. It’s progressed into 
writing songs. 

Paul: On the new Blackali- 
cious album, they advise rising 
pop stars to “stay humble.” What 
if you’ve never been- humble? 

Gene: Then you're doomed. & 


Ween headline the Somerville 
Theatre this Tuesday, May 2. 


.. Dean: I shink,that a§ lang, 28 .. Gall 423-NEXT.. oo. c cues 
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THE APPLES IN STEREO: another batch of charm- 
ing tunes whose arrangements worship at the altar of the 
Beatles and the Beach Boys by way of contemporaries 


like Papas Fritas. 


xxx The Apples in Stereo, 
THE DISCOVERY OF A WORLD 
INSIDE THE MOONE (spinART). 
Head Apple Robert Schneider 
once told me that his dream was 
to create universal pop music for 
kids — and their parents. If he 
could write songs that reached 
everybody — mothers, sons, 
grandparents, the old lady down 
the street — he'd know he had hit 
upon a kind of inclusive, musical 
truth, that he’d made art that 
would transcend trend and fash- 
ion. As the-mastermind producer 
behind his Elephant 6 pals in 
Neutral Milk Hotel and Olivia 
Tremor Control, Schneider knows 
a thing or three about rock 
dreams, and the Apples are no 
slouches when it comes to erect- 
ing. fun(house)-filled pop diora- 


‘} ~~ mas of their own. They're the only 
“-B6. band signed — however 


briefly — to-a major label (Sire), 
and indeed the Applies’ sunny dis- 
position and: creamy, Brian Wil- 
son-esque melodies (Schnei- 
der’s stydio isn’t called “Pet 
Sounds” for nothing) have always 
held the most promise for a main- 
stream breakthrough. 

The band’s third disc won't 


whose arrangements worship at 
the altar of the Beatles and the 

Boys (and maybe the Tur- 
tles, too) by way of contempo- 
raries like ‘Papas Fritas; lots of 
woolly guitars married to mel- 
lotrons; a crystalline mix that 


marine Dream” and “The Rain- 
bow” (the band’s. worldview is 
summed up in the opening “Go”: 
“Let's blow this ugly, ugly, ugly 
little world”). Schneider's well- 
meaning but thin voice still falls 
well outside the range of his 
idols and doesn’t always have 
the personality to hold a listener, 
but the band evince a newfound 
rhythmic crunch and a louder 
sense of purpose that hasn't al- 
ways been evident. 
— Jonathan Perry 
(The Apples in Stereo head- 
line downstairs at the Middle 
East this Sunday, April 30. Call 
864-EAST.) 


*** John Brown’s Body, THIS 
DAY (Shanachie). Finding con- 
temporary reggae releases that 
Satisfy roots-reggae fans is a 
tricky business. Many classic '70s 
acts followed the digital revolution 
down the road to cheesy key- 
boards and tinny drum pads; and 
few stateside revival acts have 
the vocal delivery to pull off the 
all-important Rasta couplets. 
Armed with analog keyboards, a 
ful pipes of lead singer Kevin Kin- 


sella, the Boston-based septet 


John Brown’s Body sidestep both 
of those musical traps on their 
second Shanachie release. Al- 
though they travel a well-worn 
path, the band avoid being a 
mere tribute act by recording 
strictly original material. And their 
production technique, which is 
decisively digital, embraces a 
crystalline dub aesthetic that fil- 
ters their vocal harmonies, funky 
clavinet vamps, and uptempo 
skanks through a shimmering 
and ever-shifting dub lens. The 
lyrics are fairly typical righteous 
Rasta-isms; but the band’s ab- 
solute mastery of the deceptively 
simple reggae groove is far from 


that. 
— Michael Endeiman 
(John Brown’s Body play 
downstairs at the Middle East 
this Saturday, April 29. Call 864- 
EAST.) 


** The Flys, OUTTA MY WAY 
(Trauma). in Britain they refer to 
the majority of American modern 
rock as “sports metal” — and 
though that’s not as reductionist 
a term as Brit-pop, it does short- 
change us a little. But Hollywood 
yuksters the Flys make music 


hit “Got You (Where | Want You),” 
from the last Flys disc, Holiday 
Man. Although his Chris Cornell 
how! sounds fine on “Losin’ It,” 
the mellow love songs “Damn!” 
and “Ain't No Stoppin U” are the 
standouts here. Next time, 
Paskowitz might wanna lay off 
the waves a little and focus more 
on the ladies on the beach. 

— Sean Richardson 


**x* Adrian Belew, COMING 
ATTRACTIONS (Thirsty Ear). 
Here’s a fresh idea: put out a 
compilation of your work from 
various projects before they're re- 
leased. That's the premise of gui- 
taris/singer Adrian Belew’s lat- 
est, a zippy sampler from albums 
and a boxed set in progress. Of 
course, you'd have to be as prolif- 
ic as Belew to pull this off. 
Novelty aside, Coming Attrac- 


tions is a delightful disc in its — 


own right. The rocker “Inner 
Man” and the stomping wilde- 
beest instrumental “Predator 
Feast,” from his next solo album, 
ignite the CD; they’re followed by 
a blast of pure pop from his band 
the Bears. Next it’s a few live 
acoustic tracks and a quirky 
blues arranged around a radio 
monologue by indie rock’s fa- 
vorite evangelist, the bizarre 
Prophet Omega. A demo of 
Belew’s King Crimson tune “Peo- 
ple” sounds more James 
Browned than Fripped out. Else- 
where, guitar weirdness is bal- 
anced against Burroughs-style 
lyrics (“Bird in a Box”) or the 
pure beauty of his goal (a. demo 
of his romantic “Man in the 
Moon”). For Belew, this CD 
amounts to an artistic manifesto. 
Possessed of a haunting and 
haunted tenor voice as naturally 
elegant as wind blowing through 
high-country pines, the designer 
of one of the widest sonic 
palettes in pop, he claims the 


right.to do it all — and do it all 
— Ted Drozdowski 


just right. 


**x She Mob, CANCEL THE 
WEDDING (Spinister Play- 
time). This San Francisco quar- 
tet tack on some dub (“Smoke 


Ring Day”) at the end of Cancel ~ 


the Wedding, their very Slits-like 
debut disc. And'there ate echoes 
of the Raincoats in the sound of 
Diane Wallis’s sawed violin. But 
it's the savvy yet humble tone of 
Wallis’s singing (not to mention 
Sue Hutchinson’s growl) that 
marks She Mob as great inheri- 
tors of the Rough Trade gprri- 
punk spirit of the late "70s. As 
with the she mobs of old, that 
tone in the voices of the songs’ 
subjects — a friend from the 
Midwest (who gulps “Prozac’), 
“Emily” (who never ventures into 


THE FLYS: fewer waves, Adam, and more girls. 


that can hardly be described any 
other way. There’s a sumo 
wrestler on the cover of their 
new disc, singer Adam 
Paskowitz was a professional 
surfer before he started the 
band, and the Flys specialize in 
the same kind of blockheaded 
jock rock that made their Holly- 
wood homies Red Hot Chili Pep- 
pers famous. 


Paskowitz's charisma is over- 


come by stupidity too often on 
Outta My Way. Losers, poseurs, 
and “All you granola eaters/Who 
don't eat hamburgers” are just a 
few of the people he wants out of 
his way on the thrashy title track, 
but it’s all too obnoxious to be 
any fun. He's better off singing 
about girls, the way he did on the 


town), “Mrs. Idey” (who drives off 
too far outside it) — leaves you 
wondering whether they’re being 
praised as rebels or ridiculed as 
hopeless cases. Perhaps be- 
cause these grrris are already in 
their 30s, they sing from a moral 
center that bespeaks corny old 
experience. Sometimes their 
perspective yields surreal re- 
frains, like the understated ob- 
servation “There has been a big 
mistake” in the song where a 
puppy morphs into a man. And 
sometimes She Mob sound 
downright revolutionary, as in the 
remarkable “Teacher,” which re- 
veals that students aren’t the 
only ones who long for the day 
school’s out forever. 

— Kevin John 


*x*x* Peter Case, FLYING 
SAUCER BLUES (Vanguard). !f 
anything, the title of Los Ange- 
les—based singer/songwriter 
Peter Case’s seventh solo album 
refers to a time in American 
music when blues was nuthin’ 
but a hick attitude. with a guitar 
(homemade, usually) and any- 
one deprived of power could 
sing it. Just like country, blues 
moved to the city, where it be- 
came rock and roll, and that's 
where Case comes in. He 
echoes that point in rock history 
with jug-band melees like “Cool 
Drink 0’ Water,” which eventually 
works in horns to become more 
of an R&B number, and “Two He- 
roes,” where Case thumps out a 
rootsy rumble filled with wailing 
harmonica. He does much the 
same with the. twangy pop of 
“Blue Distance,” which features 
slide guitar by Greg Liesz — and 
having fronted the ’80s outfit the 
Plimsouls, Case does know or 
thing or two about pop. The jazz- 
pop stroll “Lost in Your Eyes” re- 
verses the process, taking pop 
back to its folk-blues roots, 
which is something Case has 
spent the second half of his ca- 


reer doing. 
— Linda Laban 


*xx* Dave Stuckey and the 
Rhythm Gang, GET A LOAD OF 
THIS (HMG/Hightone). Although 
the franchise is still pretty much 
owned by Bob Wills and His 
Texas Playboys, there are plenty 
of young players who've rekin- 
died the pleasures — high spir- 
its, gritty guitars, fast fiddies, and 
tempestuous tempos — of West- 
ern swing. The music combines 
furious swing and bop improvisa- 
tions, plaintive or silly Western 
lyrical motifs, and straight-ahead 
rhythms for dancing. Singer Dave 
Stuckey, the Dave from Southern 
California's defunct but delightful 
rockabilly outfit Dave & Deke, 
has surrounded himself with 
some of the finest in the field, in- 
cluding the killer guitars of LeRoy 
Biller and Jeremy Wakefield and 
members of the Hot Club of 
Cowtown.* Stuckey’s -ludid’ ‘ard 
earnest vocals lead the way on 
oldies ‘including “Coyote: Blues,” 
which was penned by Bob’s 
brother Johnnie Lee Wills, and 
other tunes with lyrics that 


*straddie the border between 


witty and hopelessly hoky. The 
band tear it up on Benny Good- 
man’s “Pick a Rib” and generally 
put some tasty meat’on the 
bones of ‘30s and ‘40s material 
and new songs written in_the old 
ways, with the likes of Wills and 
Tex Williams in mind. 

— Bill Kisliuk 


world | 


*x*x* Khaled, KENZA (Ark 
21/Mondo Melodia). On Kenza, 
the king of Algeria’s rai music 
moves ahead in both of the di- 
rections he’s best known for. 
Khaled continues with the mus- 
cular, high-angst funk that made 
him so popular during the '80s 
Afropop explosion, as well as the 
gushy pop balladry that won him 
a mainstream French audierice 
during the ‘90s. He always 
throws a few curves, and this 
time it’s a collaboration with 
Hindi film star Amar. “El Harba 
Wine” melds the quirky exuber- 
ance of Hindi pop with Khaled 
gravitas. Khaled’s bid to partici- 
pate in Latin-music fever, 
“Goulouha-Dji,” also works well, 
perhaps since Latin and Arabic 
rhythms are kissing cousins from 
centuries back. 

Three tracks boast a full 
Egyptian string section headed 
by Hossam Ramzy, who helped 
Page and Plant with their Arab- 
music flirtation. Dark orchestral 
themes, pop hooks, a pumping 
backbeat, and Khaled’s smooth, 
husky tenor come together on 
“Aalach Tioumouni” and “Melha.” 
“Raba-Raba” digs deeper still 
into traditional Arabic music, with 
tumbling percussion and soaring 
strings providing a foil for 
Khaled’s dry-eyed vocal passion. 
The syrupy “Leili (C’est la vie)” 
may make the French pop charts 
like its stylistic predecessor 
“Aicha”; on the other hand, hard- 
core rai fans may find it a blight 
of sentimentality on an otherwise 
solid album. In top creative form, 
and still keen for adventure, 
Khaled maintains his title as rai 
music's standard bearer. 

— Banning Eyre 
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THURSDAY 

9:00 (2) Mystery: Hetty Wainthropp investigates: 
Fisticuffs. So that's how you spell that! A fender-bender 
incident goes out of control. We can’t help thinking that if 
Brits didn’t drive on the wrong side of the road, these 
things could be avoided. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (25) UFOs: The Best Evidence Caught on Tape. 
And then the big hairy alien walked out of the woods and 
ate one of the sheep. No, wait. That was Bigfoot . . . (Until 
10 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Nova: Stationed in the Stars. Repeated from 
last week. Wouldn't it be neat if we had an International 
Space Station, where all the peoples of the world could 
share the experience of growing mushrooms in-a zero- 
gravity environment — or whatever they do up there? 
(Until 10 p.m.) 


FRIDAY 

10:00 (2) Going Places: Las Vegas. Sitting in on a wed- 
ding at the Graceland Chapel and browsing through the 
Liberace Museum. (Until 11° p.m.) 

1:00 a.m. (2) An ice Cream Show. Repeated from last 
week. The first of three Americana shows from filmmak- 


er Rick Sebak. This one celebrates ice cream and the" 


folks who sell it. Sebak’s take on the stuff of daily life in 
these United States ranges from insightful and original 
to mundane and formulaic — but there's always a treat 
or two involved. To be repeated on Sunday at 3 a.m. 
(Until 2 p.m.) 
2:00 a.m. (2) A Hot Dog Program. Repeated from last 
. week. Compared with its ancestors, the American dog is 
just a bland sausage, but we worship it more than we eat 
it — and we eat it quite often. To be repeated on Sunday 
at 4 a.m. (Until 3 a.m.) 
3:00 a.m. (2) Great Old Amusement Parks. Repeated 
from last week. Visits to Playland in Rye, New York, and 
Santa Cruze Beach in California. To be repeated on 
Sunday at 5 a.m. (Until 4 a.m.) 


SATURDAY 
Noon (7) Basketball. Relentless NBA playoff action — 
until 8 p.m. 

5:00 (44) The American Experience: George Wallace: 
Settin’ the Woods on Fire, parts one and two. Repeated 
from last week. A profile/bio of 


a political opportunist. Yeah, that’s 
much better. To be repeated 
tonight at 1 a.m. (Until 8 a.m.) 
6:30 (2) La Plaza. Featuring 
music from locals Mango Blue. 
(Until 7 p.m.) 

8:00 (5) The Peacemaker 
(movie). No details available — 
we figure this has to be the life 
story of either Mohandas Gandhi or the Colt .45. (Until 


peated on Sunday at 1 p.m. (Until 1 a.m.) 
Midnight (44) Sessions @ West 54th. Featuring music 
from Iggy Pop and Marc Ribot and Los Cubanos Posti- 
zos. (Until 1 a.m.) : 

1:00 a.m. (2) The American Experience: George Wal- 
lace: Settin’ the Woods on Fire, parts one and two. Re- 
peated from 5 p.m. 


SUNDAY 

Noon (7) Basketball. Lots more NBA playoff action — 
until 9 p.m. 

1:00 (2) Viva Las Vegas (movie). Repeated from Satur- 
day at 11:30 p.m. 

2:30 (2) State Fair (movie). repeated from Saturday at 
9:50 p.m. 

8:00 (5) Arabian Nights (movie), part one. The fabled 
stories within a story in a two-part mini-series. Israeli- 
born Mili Avital plays the long-winded Scheherazade, 


Monday, starting at 9 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) ParkerBrothersNintendo 
atre: Seeing Red. Sarah Lancaster stars in the story of a 
television star who packs in her show-biz career and 
opens a home for disturbed children. To be repeated on 
Monday at 9 p.m. on Channel 44. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Take Me Home: The John Denver Story 
(movie). Just tell us where you live, John. Chad Lowe 
does a credible job as JD in this made-for-TV bio-pic of 


contrived from such broad strokes — never just a movie 

circumstance experienced by a specific 
set of characters set against, say, Watergate or disco 
culture or anti-war activism, No, instead, entire decades 
get one. sweeping-saga mini-series with every touch- 
stone. event and memorable trend shoehorned into the 
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dismissable, and unimportant. And though we wouldn't 
claim that very many people who lived through the late 
‘60s and early '70s were heroic and influential, we 
might point out that the Kent State murders (the starting 
point for this round of TV nonsense) were serious busi- 


there was nowhere to turn. Trivialize disco and pot par- 
ties and phony cults all you want, Hollywood, but give 
the life-and-death politics a little respect, okay? To be 
concluded on Monday, starting at 9 p.m. (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (44) Pit Stop. A comedy/drama by Gloucester's 
Dennis Lanson about an encounter at a Southern Cali- 
fornia truckstop involving a lover/trucker, a runaway 
teen, her teacher, his wife, and, of course, a waitress. 
(Until 11:30 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) Mystery: Hetty Wainthropp Investigates: 
Fisticuffs. Repeated from last week. A little traffic acci- 
dent goes all out of control. Patricia Routledge stars. To 
be repeated on Tuesday at 1 a.m. (Until midnight.) 

11:30 (44) In Our Own Hands: The Hidden Story of 
the Jewish Brigade in World War Il. How Jews from 
Palestine organized covert death squads to hunt down 
Nazi officers, sneak Holocaust survivors into Palestine 
(it was illegal), and stockpile weapons for the future Is- 
raeli state. (Until 1 a.m.) 


Light of Mine” (Presbyterians sang “This Little Gospel 
; Unitarians — we kid you not — actually 

“This Little Liberal Light of Mine”). Apparently those 
song and more like them entered 
the American songbook through a 
post-Civil War singing group of 
(mostly) former slaves known as 
the Jubilee Singers. This is their 
story. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Arabian Nights (movie), 
part two. The conclusion. (Until 11 
p.m.) 

_ 9:00 (7) The ’70s (movie), part 
two. The conclusion. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (44) HoodBenAndJerry’s 
Masterpiece Theatre: Seeing 
Ried. Repeated from Sunday at 9 


p.m. 
10:00 (2) Witness: Voices from 


18 
: 


helped liberate the camps. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 
12:30 (2) The American : America and the 
Holocaust: Deceit and Indifference. \f you poll school- 
children these days about why the United States en- 
tered World War Il, a lot of them will have “to stop the 


testing. Plus a history of Jefferson and the slavery 
issue. (Until 17:30 p.m.) 
1:00 a.m. (2) Mystery: Hetty Wainthropp Investigates. 
Fisticuffs. Repeated .m. 


p.m.) , 
8:00 (25) Party of Five. The series finale. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Michael Palin's » part 


relative inactivity. This is a two-parter; the conclusion airs 


 THURSDA' 
8:00 (44) Voyage to the Milky Way: Leaving Earth and 


Journey to the Stars. A two-part look at the science and 
business of space travel. The first hour examines new 


plans for exploring the solar system; the second show ex- 


10:00 (44) Nova: Venus Unveiled. Repeated from Tuesday 
at 9 p.m. 
1:00 a.m. (2) Nova: Venus Unveiled. Repeated from Tues- 


day at 9 p.m. 
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Unless otherwise noted, all film listings this week 
are for Friday April 28 through Thursday May 4 
Film times often change with little notice, so 
please call the theater before heading out. Com- 
plete film-schedule information is always avail- 
able on the Boston Phoenix Web site at 
http://www. bostonphoenix.com/ 


boston 


@ ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140), 214 Harvard 
Ave 

Please call for times 

The Road to El Dorado 

Return to Me 

Love and Basketball 


@ CHER! (536-2870), 50 Dalton St 

Frequency: Fri-Wed., 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 10:15; 
Thurs., 1:20, 4:20, 7:20, 10:20 

U-571: 12:45, 3:45; Fri-Wed., 7, 10; Thurs., 
7:10, 10:10° 

The Rules of Engagement: 1; Fri.-Wed., 4:30, 
7:30, 10:30; Thurs., 4, 7, 10 

Erin Brockovich: 12:30, 3:30, 9:45; Fri.-Wed., 
6:45; Thurs., 6:30 


@ COPLEY PLACE (266-1300), 100 Huntington 
Ave. 

No shows before noon on Sun. 

The Flintstones in Viva Rock Vegas: 10:30 
a.m., 11:30 a.m., 1:30, 2:30, 4:30, 5:30, 7, 8, 
9:50, 10:20 

28 Days: 11 a.m., 2, 4:45, 7:15, 9:45 
Where the Heart Is: 11:40 a.m., 1:10, 2:20, 4, 5, 
6:40, 7:40, 9:30, 10:30 

Gossip: 12:15, 2:45, 5:15, 7:45, 10:15 

Love and Basketball: noon, 1, 3:20, 4:20, 6:30, 
7:30, 9:10, 10:10 

American Psycho: 11:15 a.m., 4:25, 9:40 
Keeping the Faith: 12:30, 4:10, 7:05, 10 
Return to Me: 1:40, 6:50 

The Road to El Dorado: 10:50 a.m., 12:50, 3, 
5:10, 7:20 

The Skulls: 9:20 


@ MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Omni Theatre (723- 
2500), Science Park, Boston. Tickets $7.50, 
$5.50 for ages 3-11 and seniors; Tues.-Wed. at 
7 p.m. or later, $5, $3 for ages 3-11 and seniors. 
Please call for times 

Dolphins 

Mysteries of Egypt 


@ NICKELODEON (424-1500), 606 Comm. 
Ave. 

Romeo Must Die: 9:20 

Scream 3: 1:10, 4:10, 6:50, 9:30 

Final Destination: 1:20, 4:20, 7:10, 9:40 
Croupier: 1:40, 4:40, 7:20 

High Fidelity: 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 10 

American Beauty: 1, 4, 7, 9:50 


brookline 


@ CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500), Rie. 9 and 
Hammond St. 

No shows after 10:30 on Sun.-Thurs. 

Where the Heart Is: 1, 1:45, 4, 4:45, 7, 7:45, 
9:30, 10:20, midnight 

Gossip: 5:10, 9:40; FriSun., 7:10 

Where the Money Is: 1:20, 7:15; Fri-Sun. 
3:25, 9:50 

My Dog Skip: Fri.-Sun., 1:10, 3:10 
High Fidelity: 1:30, 4:20, 7:25, 10, 12:15 a.m. 
Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., midnight 


. 


@ CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040), Cleveland Cir- ~ 


cle. 

Please call for times. 

The Flintstones in Viva Rock Vegas 
Frequency 

U-571 

28 Days 

Keeping the Faith 

The Rules of Engagement 

Erin Brockovich 


@ COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500), 290 Har- 
vard St. 

Me Myself I: 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 12:45 
American Psycho: 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Sat.- 
Sun., 1:15; Fri.-Sat., midnight 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the Fabulous Stains: 
Fri.-Sat., midnight 

“Morning Movies for May Day: A Program of 


NEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET Il: ... . but so is East-West (as well as at the 


international Labor Films & Songs”: Sun., 10 
am. 


@ BRATTLE (876-6837), 40 Brattle St., Harvard 
Sq 

The Filth and the Fury: 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; 
Sat.-Sun., 1 


@ FRESH POND MALL (661-2900), 168 
Alewife Brook Parkway 

The Flintstones in Viva Rock Vegas: 12:05, 
2:20, 4:50, 7:20, 9:30 

Frequency: 12:10, 2:40, 5:15, 7:50, 10:25 

Love and Basketball: 1, 3:50, 7:15, 9:50 
U-571: noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10:20 

Gossip: 12:50, 3:40, 7, 9:40 

28 Days: 12:40, 3, 5:20, 8, 10:30 

Keeping the Faith: 1:20, 4:10, 7:10, 10:15 

The Rules of Engagement: 1:10, 4:20, 7:25, 
10:10 

The Road to El Dorado: 12:20, 2:35, 4:35, 
6:40, 9 

Erin Brockovich: 12:30, 3:20, 6:50, 10 


@ HARVARD SQUARE (864-4580), 10 Church 
St. 

No shows after 10:30 on Fri., Sun.-Thurs. 
Where the Heart Is: 12:30, 3:45, 7:20, 10:20 
American Psycho: 1:45, 4:20, 6:50, 9:30 
Black and White: 4 

High Fidelity: 1, 1:30, 4:50, 7, 7:40, 9:40, 10:15, 
12:20 a.m. , 

American Beauty: 12:45, 3:30, 7:10, 9:55, 
12:15.a.m. 

Rocky Horror Picture Show: midnight 


@ KENDALL SQUARE CINEMA (494-9800), 
One Kendall Sq. 

No shows before 1:30 on Fri., Mon.-Thurs. 
Winter Sleepers: 11:30 a.m., 2:15, 5, 7:45, 
10:15 

The Last September: 11:45 a.m., 2:20, 4:40, 
7:20, 9:45 

East Is East: noon, 2:45, 5:10, 7:50, 10:10 
East-West: 12:40, 3:50, 7:10, 9:50 

Joe Gould’s Secret: 11:35 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:35 
The Color of Paradise: 12:30, 2:40, 5:20, 7:40, 
9:55 

All About My Mother: 12:10, 2:30, 4:55, 7:15, 
9:30 

The Cider House Rules: 12:20, 4:10, 6:50, 9:45 
Boys Don't Cry: 11:40 a.m., 2:10, 4:45, 10; Fri.- 
Tues., 7:20 


suburbs 


@ ARLINGTON, Capitol (781-648-4340), 204 
Mass. Ave. 

No shows before 1 on Fri., Mon.-Thurs. 

Where the Méney: Is: 11:45 am., 1:45, 345; 
5:45, 7:45, 9:45 

Magnolia: 5:20, 8:55 

Return to Me: 11-55 a.m., 2:15,4:45, 7:15, 9:50 
Kadosh: 7:25, 10 

The Cup: 11:35 am., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:35, 
9:35 

Wonder Boys: noon, 2:25, 5, 7:30, 9:55 

My Dog Skip: 11:25 a.m., 1:20, 3:15, 5:20 

Toy Story 2: 11:20 a.m., 1:20, 3:20 


@ BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (978-927- 
3677), 286 Cabot St. 

Magnolia: Fri.-Sat., 4:30, 8; Sat., 1 

dudy Berlin: Mon.-Tues., 5:30, 8 

The Hurricane: Wed.-Thurs., 5:15, 8; Wed., 2 


@ BRAINTREE; General Cinema (781-848- 
1070), South Shore Plaza 

The Flintstones in Viva Rock Vegas: 7:30, 
9:45; Fri.-Sun., 12:30, 2:45, 5; Mon.-Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20 

Where the Heart is: 1:30, 4:15, 7:10, 10 
Frequency: 1:30, 4:30, 7:20; Fri-Sat., 10:05; 
Sun.-Thurs., 10 

U-571: 1; 4,7, 10 

Love and Basketball: 1:10, 4, 6:40, 9:30 

The Skulls: 1:15; Fri., Sun.-Thurs., 7 

28 Days: 1:40, 4:30; Fri.-Sun., 7:45; Fri., 10:15; 
Sun.-Thurs., 10; Mon.-Thurs., 7:30 

Keeping the Faith: 3:50, 6:50, 9:45; Fri.-Sat., 
12:50; Sun.-Thurs., 1 

The Rules of Engagement: Fri.-Sun., 12:30, 
3:30, 6:30, 9:20; Mon.-Thurs., 1, 3:45, 6:45, 9:35 
Return to Me: 1:15, 4:20 


The Road to El Dorado: 1, 3; Fri.-Sun., 5:15, 
7:30; Mon.-Thurs., 5, 7 

High Fidelity: 7:40; Fri-Sat, 10:15; Sun.- 
Thurs., 10 


@ BURLINGTON, General Cinema |-X (781- 
229-9200), Middlesex Turnpike, off Rte. 128 Exit 
328 

The Flintstones in Viva Rock Vegas: 2:45, 5, 
7:15, 9:30 

Where the Heart Is: 1:25, 4:20, 7:20, 10:10 
Frequency: 1, 3:45, 7:30, 10:10 

U-571: 1:15, 3:55, 7:10, 9:55 

Gossip: 9:20 

28 Days: 1:30, 4:10, 7:25, 10:05 

Keeping the Faith: 12:50, 3:50,-6:50, 9:45 

The Rules of Engagement: 1:10, 4:15, 7:05, 10 
Return to Me: 1:20, 4:05 

The Road to El Dorado: 12:40, 2:50, 5, 7 

High Fidelity: 6:55, 9:25 

Erin Brockovich: 12:45, 3:40, 6:45, 9:40 


@ CLINTON, The Last Strand Cinema and 
Drafthouse (978-365-5500), 58 High St. 
Please call for shows and times. 


@ DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Sony Theatres 
(978-750-9019), 100 independence Way 
Scream 3: 11:40 a.m., 2:30, 5:30, 8:10, 10:50 
The Flintstones in Viva Rock Vegas: 11 a.m., 
noon, 1:45, 2:45, 4:15, 5:15, 6:45, 7:45, 9:20, 
10:20 

Where the Heart Is: 12:30, 1:30, 3:30, 4:30, 
6:30, 7:30, 9:30, 10:30 

Frequency: 1:10, 4:10, 7:15, 10:10 

U-571: 11:15 am., 12:15, 1, 2, 3:15, 4, 5, 6:15, 
7, 8, 9:15, 10, 10:45 

Love and Basketball: 12:35, 3:55, 6:50, 9:55 
Gossip: 1:20, 3:35, 6:05, 8:25, 10:40 

American Psycho: 3:25, 9:35 

28 Days; 12:50, 3:50, 6:35, 9:50 

Keeping the Faith: 1:25, 4:25, 7:20, 10:25 

The Rules of Engagement: 12:05, 3:10, 6:20, 
9:25 

Return to Me: 1:05, 4:05, 6:55, 10:05 

High Fidelity: 11:05 a.m., 1:50, 4:45, 7:35, 
10:35 

The Road to El Dorado: 11:30 a.m., 1:55, 4:20, 
7:05 

Final Destination: 12:25, 6:25 

Erin Brockovich: 12:45, 3:45, 6:40, 9:40 
American Beauty: 1:40, 4:35, 7:10, 10:15 

The Cider House Rules: 9:10 


@ DEDHAM, Community Theatre (781-326- 
1463), 580 High St. 
Please call for shows and times 


@ DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (781-326-4955), 
950 Providence St. 
Please call for times. 

The Flintstones in Viva Rock Vegas 
Frequency 

U-571 

Gossip 

Love and Basketball 

28 Days 

Keeping the Faith 

American Psycho 

The Rules of Engagement 
Return to Me 


High 
hap 
Erin Brockovich 
Desk Set: Thurs.,.1 


@ FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema (508-628- 
4400),.22 Flutie Pass, off Worcester Rd., Rte 9 
No shows before 10:30 on Sun.-Thurs. 

The Flintstones in Viva Rock Vegas: noon, 
1:30, 2:30, 4,5, 6:30, 7:30, 9, 9:50 
Where the Heart Is: 1:15, 2:15, 4:15, 5:15, 7:15, 
8:15, 10:15, 11 

Frequency: 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11 

U-571: 12:50, 2, 3:50, 5, 6:50, 8, 9:50, 11 
Gossip: 2:30, 7:30 

American Psycho: 12:10, 4:50, 10:20 
Where the Money Is: 9:30 

Keeping the Faith: 12:45, 1:45, 3:45, 4:45, 
6:45, 7:45, 9:45, 10:45 

The Rules of Engagement: 12:30, 3:45, 7, 
10:15 

Return to Me: 12:50, 6:50 

Final Destination: 3:50, 9:50 

Erin Brockovich: 12:30, 3:45, 6:45, 10 

The Road to El Dorado: noon, 2:15, 4:45, 7:15 
My Dog Skip: noon 


West Newton), maybe that’s the one with Sandrine Bonnaire running all over Europe. 


Anyway, check them out in “Film Strips,” and if you go to the Kendall Square, be sure 


you get the right movie. 


NEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET I: 


let’s see, now, East Is East is the one about the 


French in the Siberia? Or Pakistanis in Manchester? Whatever, it’s at the Kendall 


Square... 





@ HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (781-749- 
1400), 65 Main St. 

Erin Brockovich: Fri.-Sat., 7, 9:40; Sun.-Thurs.; 
7:30; Sat.-Sun., 4:15 


@ LEXINGTON, Flick (781-861-6161), 1794 
Mass. Ave. 

Erin Brockovich: 6:45, 9:30; Sat.-Sun., 1, 3:40 
The Cider House Rules: 6:30, 9; Sat.-Sun., 
3:45 

My Dog Skip: Sat.-Sun., 1:15 


@ MAYNARD, Fine Arts Theatre (978-897- 
8100), 19-21 Summer St. 

Return to Me: Fri.-Sat., 7, 9:15; Sat.-Sun., 2; 
Sun., 4; Sun.-Thurs., 7:30 

Ready to Rumble: Fri.-Sat., 7, 9:15; Sat.-Sun., 
2; Sun., 4; Sun.-Thurs., 7:30 

American Beauty: Fri-Sat., 7, 9:15; Sun., 4; 
Sun.-Thurs., 7:30 

My Dog Skip: Sat.-Sun., 2 


@ NATICK, Sony Theatres (781-237-5840), 
Rte.-9, opposite Shopper's World 

Scream 3: 1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:30 

Croupier: 5, 10:15 

Love and Basketball: 1:15, 4, 6:45, 9:15 

28 Days: 2, 4:45, 7:30, 10 

High Fidelity: 1:45, 4:30, 7:15, 9:45 

The Skulls: 2:15, 7:45 

American Beauty: 1, 3:45, 6:30, 9 


@ NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (978- 
462-3456), 82 State St. 

The Cup: Fri-Sat. 6:45, 9; Sat., 4:30; Sun., 
5:15, 7:30 

My Dog Skip: Mon.-Thurs., 7:30 


@ NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060), 
1296 Washington St. 

No shows before noon on Fri, Mon.-Thurs. 
Mifune: 11:20 a.m., 4:20, 9:10 

Wonder Boys: 4:15, 9:10 

East-West: 10:50 a.m., 1:30, 4:20, 6:50, 9:15 
American Beauty: 1:40, 6:40 

Toy Story 2: Sat.-Sun., 11 a.m., 1:30 

The Color of Paradise: 11:10 a.m., 1:10, 3:10, 
5:10, 7:10, 9:10 

Kadosh: 6:50; Sat.-Sun., 1:45 

The Tigger Movie: Sat.-Sun., 11:10 a.m., 1:15 
Topsy-Turvy: 6:10; Sat.-Sun., 12:50 

The Cider House Rules: 10:50 a.m., 1:20, 4, 
6:35, 9:15 

All About My Mother: 4, 9:15 


@ QUINCY, Quincy Cinema (773-5700), 1585 
Hancock St. 

Please call for times. 

Frequency 

The Flintstones in Viva Rock Vegas 


@ RANDOLPH, Showcase Cinema (781-963- 
5600), Rte. 139. 

Please call for times. 

The Flintstones in Viva Rock Vegas 


Frequency 
Love and Basketball 


@ REVERE, Showcase Cinema (781-286- 
1660),’Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 
Please call for times. 

The Flintstones in Viva Rock Vegas 


28 Days 
Keeping the Faith 
Ready To Rumble 

The Rules of Engagement 
Return to Me 

High Fidelity 

The Skulls 

The Road to El Dorado 


@ SALEM, Museum Place Cinemas (978-744- 
3700), Church St. at East India Sq. 

The Whole Nine Yards: 4:30, 7, 9:20 

Girl, interrupted: 4, 6:50, 9:30 

Toy Story 2: 5; Sat.-Sun., 1,3. . 

The Green Mile: 7:30 

Galaxy Quest: Sat.-Sun., 1:30 

Stuart Little: Sat.-Sun., 12:45, 2:40 


@ SOMERVILLE, Sony Theatres (628-7000), 
35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 

The Flintstones in Viva Rock Vegas: 12:25, 
2:40, 5; 7:20,9:35 

Where the Hear} ts: 12:40,-3:30/7, 9:40: 
Frequency: 1:30, 4:10, 6:50, 9:30 

U-579: 12:20, 2:50, 5:20, 7:50, 10:30 

Love and Basketball: 1:20, 4:20, 7:15, 10 
Gossip: 4:30, 9:10 . 

28 Days: 12:45, 3:10, 5:30, 8:25, 10:40 
Keeping the Faith: 1, 3:50, 7:40, 10:20 

The Rules of Engagement: 12:50, 3:40, 7:10, 
9:50 

The Road to El Dorado: 12:10, 2:20, 4:40, 
6:45, 8:50 

High Fidelity: 1:40, 4:50, 7:30, 10:10 

Erin Brockovich: 12:30, 3:20, 6:40, 9:20 
American Beauty: 1:10, 6:30 


@ SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700), 55 
Davis Sq. 

No shows before noon on Fri., Mon.-Thurs. 
Magnolia: 8:45 

Return to Me: 11:35 a.m., 2, 4:15, 6:30 

Ghost Dog: 5, 7:25, 9:55 

Wonder Boys: 11:45 a.m., 2:05, 4:25, 7:20, 
10:05 

My Dog Skip: 11:25 a.m., 1:15, 3:05 

Fight Club: Mon., Wed.-Thurs., 1:05, 3:55, 
7:10, 9:50 

The Blur of insanity: Wed.-Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 
1:30, 3:35, 5:40, 7:45, 10 


@ STOUGHTON, Cinema Pub (781)-344-4566), 
807 Washington St. . 

The Whole Nine Yards: Fri.-Sat., 7:15, 9:30; 
Mon.-Tues., 7:15 


™@ WALTHAM, Embassy Cinema (781-893- 
2500), 16 Pine St. 

No shows before 3:30 on Mon.-Thurs. 

The Last September: 1:30, 3:50, 7:20, 9:45 
Winter Sleepers: 1:10, 4, 6:50, 9:30 

Me Myself I: 1:40, 6:45 

Where the Money Is: 2, 4:30, 7:10, 9:35 
American Psycho: 4:20, 9:15 

High Fidelity: 1, 3:40, 7, 9:40 

The Life and Times of Hank Greenberg: 1:50, 
4:10, 6:40; Fri.-Sat., Mon.-Thurs., 9 

Kaho Naa... Pyaar: Sun., 9 


+ Mi WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater 1 & 2 (781- 


335-2777), Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 
American Beauty: 7, 9:30; Sat.-Sun., 4:30 
Toy Story 2: Sat-Sun., 1, 3,5 

The Green Mile: 7:30 

Stuart Little: Sat.-Sun., 12:45, 2:40 


@ WEYMOUTH, North Weymouth 10 (781-337- 
5840), Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mail 

No shows before 3:30 on Fri., Mon.-Thurs, 
Where the Heart Is: 12:50, 4:30, 7:10, 9:40 
Frequency: 12:30, 4:20, 7:20, 9:50 

The Flintstones in Viva Rock Vegas: 12:15, 
2:20, 4:40, 6:45, 9:20 

High Fidelity: 1, 4:15, 7:30, 10 

U-571: 11:55 a.m., 2:15, 4:45, 7:25, 9:45 
Keeping the Faith: 12:40, 4:05, 6:55, 9:35 

28 Days: 12:10, 2:25, 4:50, 7:15, 9:30 

The Rules of Engagement: 1:15, 4:10, 7:05, 
9:50 

Return to Me: 9:15 

The Road to El Dorado: 12:25, 2:30, 4:35, 7 
Erin Brockovich: noon, 4, 6:50, 9:55 


@ WOBURN, Showcase (781-933-5138), Main 
St., Middlesex Canal Park 
Please call for times. 

Love and Basketball 

The Flintstones in Viva Rock Vegas 
Frequency 

Gossip 

U-571 

Keeping the Faith 

28 Days 

American Psycho 

The Rules of Engagement 
Return to Me 

The Skulls 

High Fidelity 

The Road to El Dorado 

Erin Brockovich 

American Beauty 
Desk Set: Tues., 1 


film specials 


@ BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 
319), Copley Sq., Boston. Unless otherwise 
noted, all films screen in the Rabb Lecture Hall 


“Sand admission is free. 


— “Pre-Code Hollywood, 1930-1933: A Video 
Series”: Grand Hotel (1932), directed by Ed- 
mund Goulding, screens Mon., 6. 


@ FRENCH LIBRARY AND CULTURAL CEN- 
TER (266-4351), 53 Marlborough St., Boston. $3 
donation. 


— Three Men and a Cradle (1986), directed by 
Coline Serreau, screens Thurs., 8. 


@ GOETHE-NSTITUT BOSTON (262-5050), 
170 Beacon St., Boston. 

— Miide Weggefahrien (1996), directed by 
Zoran Solomun, screens Thurs., 7:30. 


@ HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), Car- 
penter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $6, $5 for.seniors and stu- 
dents, free for ages 8 and under. 

— The Sacrifice (1986), directed by Andrei 
Tarkovsky, screens Mon., 7. 

— “Declarations of independence: Films by 
Michael Almereyda”: Hamlet (2000) screens 
Tues., 7. The Rocking Horse Winner (1997) 
and Another Girl, Another Planet (1992) 
screen Wed:, 9. Nadja (director's cut, 1994) 
screens Thurs., 7. The Eternal (1998) screens 
Thurs., 9. 

— “African Perspectives: Med Hondo”: Watani 
(1998) screens Fri., 7; Sun., 8. West indies 
(1979) screens Fri., 9:15. Black Light (1994) 
screens Sat. 7. Sarraounia (1986) screens 
Sat., 9:15. Soleil O (1970) screens Sun., 6. 

— “Film in the Third Reich: The Power of Images 
and Illusions”: Lili Marleen (1981), directed by 
Rainer Werner Fassbinder, screens Mon., 9. 

— “Mapping and Fashioning Space”: The Pillow 
Book (1996), directed by Peter Greenaway, 
screens Tues., 9. Death of a Neapolitan Math- 
ematician (1992), directed by Mario Martone, 
screens Wed., 6:30. 


@ MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 
300), 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $7, 
$6 for students and seniors unless otherwise 
noted. 

— Now and Then: From Frosh to Seniors 
(1999), directed by Dan Gellar and Dayna 
Goldfine, screens Sat., 4. 

— “Gay & Lesbian Film Festival”: Punks (2000), 
directed by Patrik-lan Polk, screens Thurs., 8. 
— “Boston Film Artists”: Iditarod . . . A Far Dis- 
tant Place (1999), directed by Alice Bouvrie, 
screens Sat., 2:15. 16 Decisions (2000), direct- 
ed by Gayle Ferraro, and DIRT: The Next Gen- 
eration (1999), produced by Mark Lipman, 
screen Thurs., 6. 


| — “Scandinavian Film Festival”: In the House 


of Angels (1998), directed by Margreth Olin, 
screens Fri., 6:15. Juha (1999), directed by Aki 
Kaurismaki, screens Fri., 8:15. Glassblower's 
Children (1998), directed by Andres Grdnros, 
screens Sat., 10:30 a.m. Summer by the River 
(1998), directed by Markku Polonen, screens 
Sat., 12:30. 


| I SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (268- 


0180), 646 East Broadway, South Boston. Free. 
— A Bill of Divorcement (1932), directed by 








***ALL ABOUT MY MOTHER 
(1999). Only in the bent screen 
world of Pedro Almodévar do 
you find a movie plot like this. 
Manuela (Cecilia Roth), an ele- 
gant nurse, watches helplessly 
as her beloved t son Es- 
teban (Eloy Azorin) is killed by 
an oncoming automobile. She 
leaves Madrid for Barcelona to 
share the bad news with the fa- 
ther Esteban never knew — a 
transvestite now known as Lola 
(Toni Cantd). A histrionic gen- 
der-bending prostitute who once 
roomed with Lola helps Manuela, 
who in turn takes. under her wing 
a young nun who ministers to the 
poor. The same nun, it turns out, 
is pregnant by the missing Lola. 
Meanwhile, the nurse falls in with 


Huma (Marisa Paredes), an ac- 
tress who had been one of Este- 
ban’s favorites. Commanding the 
Stage as Blanche du Bois in A 
Streetcar Named Desire, Huma 
is saddied off stage with a girl- 
friend, Nina (Candela Pefia), 
who's addicted to heroin. De- 
Spite its whacked-out storyline, 
All About My Mother is a love let- 
ter to women, actresses, and 
survivors of all shapes, sizes, 
and sexualities. In Almodévar’s 
redemptive rewrite of Streetcar, 
“the kindness of strangers” can 
truly heal, especially when those 
strangers are a family of women. 
Kendall Square, West Newton, 
suburbs. 

**x*x1/2 AMERICAN BEAUTY 
(1999). Sam Mendes’s haunting 
and accomplished debut feature 
is about the rebirth of middle- 





aged, middle-class lost soul 
Lester Burnham (Kevin Spacey), 
who narrates the film in posthu- 
mous voiceover, looking back on 
wife Carolyn (a strident and frag- 
ile Annette Bening) and unhappy 
daughter Jane (Thora Birch, with 
soulful, accusing eyes). The re- 
birth takes in high-school cheer- 
leader Angela (vivid newcomer 
Mena Suvari) and dope dealer 
Ricky (Wes Bentley, like a lacon- 
ic Christian Slater with spooky 
presence), who buys video 


equipment with his dope money 


and shoots random moments of 


morbid beauty, including Jane. 
Lester, meanwhile, pumps iron 
while stoned to get buff for An- 
gela, extorts a year’s severance 
pay from his soul-destroying job, 
and is mostly amused when Car- 
olyn has an affair with a real-es- 


tate king. Who actually kills 
Lester is a mystery, but as he 
notes, it’s hard to stay mad when 
there’s so much beauty in the 
world. Oscars for Best Film, Best 
Director, and Best Actor 
(Spacey). Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square, West Newton suburbs. 

**x*1/2 AMERICAN PSYCHO 
(2000). The proscription of Bret 
Easton Elilis’s novel preceded 
the. book’s publication in 1991. 
Ellis had acquired a reputation 
as one of a glib, callow breed of 
80s authors who recorded the 
superficial materialism of their 
generation but offered no in- 
sights other than a tepid nihilism 
and smug sarcasm; few were 
ready to grant him the benefit of 
his Swiftian irony. But Mary Har- 
ron established herself as a con- 
noisseur of outrage and absurdi- 
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Andy Warhol, and with the help 
of Christian Bale (frenetic in what 
should be a breakthrough perfor- 
mance) as Patrick Bateman, she 
translates to cinema Ellis’s col- 
lage of anomie and atrocity, of 
interior derangement and sur- 
face sterility, with dazzling wit 
and economy. This is an often 
brilliant, often sad, always brutal- 
ly honest black comedy of 
morals. Copley Place, Harvard 
Square, Coolidge Corner, sub- 
urbs. 


** *x ANOTHER GIRL, ANOTH- 
ER PLANET (1994). Feeling that 
the low cost and the murky, hyp- 
notic look would afford him a 
wealth of artistic opportunities, 
Michael Almereyda shot this film 
with a Fisher-Price PXL 2000 
“Pixelvision” camera, which films 
black-and-white images onto 
audio tape. He weds the low- 
tech look with a no-class subject: 
a pair of twentysomething idiers, 
Bill and Nic, who pass the time 
by drinking, seducing women, 
and waxing absurd and philo- 
sophical, and still manage to be 
sympathetic and charming. What 
draws one in, though, is the al- 
most tactile quality of the image. 
Flickering, grainy, claustropho- 
bic, it captures the world of a 
predatory, solipsistic soul. The 
film is preceded by Almereyda’s 
22-minute “The Rocking Horse 
Winner” (1992, and also shot in 
Pixelvision), an adaptation of the 
D.H. Lawrence short story. Har- 
vard Film Archive. 


B 
***x BLACK AND WHITE 
(2000). It's not only sex that ob- 
sesses James Toback: in Black 
and White, this outrageous writ- 
er/filmmaker tackles race in con- 
temporary America. Much of the 
movie takes place in his fantasy 
version of rapperland, a New 
York apartment where a collec- 
tive of young African-Americans 
practice their raw street poetry 
amid the distractions of elephan- 
tine TV screens and sprawied- 
about takeout food, exploitative 
white producers (Toback himself 


ty in her underrated debut, / Shot 
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in a spirited co-star turn), ditsy 
white documentarians (a hilari- 
ous duo of Brooke Shields and 
Downey Jr.), white anthropolo- 
gists (model Claudia Schiffer, 
stiff as an academic femme fa- 
tale), white undercover cops (a 
fabulously sleazy, motormouth 
Ben Stiller), and white teen 
groupies (Bijou Phillips; Jared 
Leto, former Ford model Kim 
Matulova). There’s a contrived 
storyline involving a black bas- 
ketball player (the Knicks’ Allan 
Houston) and his decision 
whether to take a $50,000 bribe 
and shave points. But Toback’s 
largely improvisatory movie is far 
more successful when his cast 
just let go, as in the colorful 
screwball scene in which 
Downey Jr.’s character, barely in 
the closet, cruises a cute young 
guy on the Staten Isiand ferry, or 
when Mike Tyson as Himself 
Spars linguistically with the ac- 
tors. Harvard Square, suburbs. 
BLACK LIGHT (1994). See our 
Med Hondo feature, on page 4. 
Harvard Film Archive. 
***xBOYS DON’T CRY (1999). 
From the story of Brandon Teena 
— the young woman who, back 
in 1993 passed herself off as a 
man in rural Nebraska for a few 
reckless, glorious years before 
being. brutally raped and mur- 
dered — first-time director Kim- 
berly Peirce has fashioned a har- 
rowing yet often lyrical film. For 
better and worse, Peirce consid- 
ers Brandon Teena a hero — a 
girl who transcended her crum- 
my circumstances to make the 
life she wanted and was pun- 
ished for it. Aided by a tremen- 
dous, Best Actress Oscar-win- 
ning performance by Hilary 
Continued on page 26 
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videc clips IN STORES NOW 
; “es 1/2 MUSIC OF THE HEART (Miramax). Wes Craven , 
of Texas Chainsaw Massacre fame makes his first foray 
into the terrifying reaim of tearjerkers with the help of a 
resonant true story and Mery! Streep, who's chirpy, f 
snappy, vulnerable, and a wise-ass as Roberta Guaspari, 

a single mother of two who gets to teach violin in a 


A VOLUPTUOUS PERIOD PIECE FULL 
OF ARISTOCRATS AND DANGEROUS 

ROMANTIC ATTACHMENTS! 

FIONA SHAW IS A LIFE FORCE!” 


pany . Harlem public school and puts together a public-school 
MAGGIE SENSATIONAL! program responsible for exposing thousands of inner- 


SMITH IS 
“THE LAST SEPTEMBER’ HAS IT ALL!" 


City kids to the violin. Audience-pleasing Music certainly 
is, but whether it comes from the heart or directly from 
the tearducts is another question. 


* * FIGHT CLUB (Fox). David Fincher’s adaptation of Chuck Palahniuk’s sophomoric first 
novel is trashy, sensationalistic, amoral, pretentious, and bound to outrage those who believe 
that movies corrupt society and cause violent behavior. Edward Norton's unnamed corporate 
drone moves in with prankster dilettante Brad Pitt, and together the pair draw other disenfran- 
Chised losers into their after-hours bare-knuckle bouts, organizing it into a grassroots move- 
ment transforming anti-establishment rage into self-flagellation. Fincher spars with issues of 
alienation, repression, self-destruction, the future of civilization, and the nature of the cinema, 
but it’s all just shadow boxing. 


1/2 FLAWLESS (MGM). Robert De Niro sings, and his rasping, off-key efforts are right in 
tune with this discordant mess of clichés, sentiment, and hypocrisy that is Joel Schumacher's 
follow-up to 8MM. When Manhattan security guard Walt Koontz (De Niro) suffers a stroke, he's 
teamed up with drag queen Rusty (Philip Seymour Hoffman) for singing lessons as part of his 
therapy, and the two slowly put aside their mutual antipathy and prejudices and harmonize. 
The only thing that keeps the title from being totally ironic is the performance of Hoffman, 
though his drag act is even worse than De Niro’s singing. 


sy 1/2 STUART LITTLE (Columbia TriStar). Rob Minkoff's adaptation of the E.8. White chil- 
dren's classic trades Stuart the mouse’s natty togs for cutesy sneakers, sends the rodent’s in- 
terspecies love interest migrating right out of the script, and sanitizes White's light absurdist 
touch: Mrs. Little (Geena Davis) doesn't give birth to her two-inch son but adopts him. Comput- 
er-generated and voiced by Michael J. Fox, Stuart lacks the waggish, indomitable edge of his 
literary counterpart. He even shrinks from his furball foe, Snowbell the cat (Nathan Lane). 
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16th Boston 


Gay&resbian 
Film/Video Festival 


At the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Thursday, May 4—Saturday, May 20 


Sat., May 6, at 2:30 pm 
Sadness and Hope — 

with director Andy Abrahams-Wilson 
co-sponsored by the AIDS 
Action Committee 


Sat., May 6, at 4:15 pm 
The Other Side (Del Otro Lado) 
with director C.A. Griffith 


Sat., May 6, at 6:15 pm 
Outtakes 


Sat., May 6, at 8 pm 
Girlplay: Lesbian Short Films 
with director Sonali Gulati 
co-sponsored by Lava Bar 

-_ 


Sun., May 7, at 5:30 pm 
Men’s Short Films 
with director Rodney Evans 


Sun., May 7, at 7:45 pm 

24 Nights 

with director Kieran Turner 
co-sponsored by Avaion Sundays 


Thurs., May 11, at 6:15 pm 
...-But | was a Girl: The Story 
of Frieda Belinfante 
co-sponsored by The Boston 
Jewish Film Festival 


Thurs., May 11, at 8 pm 
2 Seconds 


Fri., May 12, at 6 pm 
The Eyes of Tammy Faye- 


Fri., May 12, at 8:15 pm 
Why Not Me? 
(Pourquoi Pas Moi?) 


Sat., May 13, at 1:30 pm 
Wallowich and Ross: 
This Moment 

Sat., May 13, at 3:30 pm 
Living with Pride: 

Ruth Ellis @ 100 


Sun., May 14, at 5:30 pm 
Lola and Bilidikid 


Sun., May 14, at 7:45 pm 
Gendernauts 


Thurs., May 18, at 6:15 pm 
Fun for Boys and Girls: 
Youth Short Films 


Thurs., May 18, at 8 pm 

Joys of Smoking 

with directors Nick Katsapetses 
and Paul VanDeCarr 


Fri., May 19, at 6:30 pm 
When Love Comes 


Fri., May 19, at 8:15 pm 
The Broken Hearts League 


Sat., May 20, at 3:30 pm 
The Man Who Drove 
with Mandela 


For more Festival info call: 369-3770 or 369-3300. Visit www.mfa.org/film 


or see our Festival Guide. 


Tickets: $7, $8. Opening-night programs with reception and filmmaker present: $10, 
$12. Series pass: $84, $105. Special 10-ticket pass: $50, $60. Gay & Lesbian Youth 
Program: $5. The first price is for MFA members, students, and seniors. The second 


price is for general admission. 
FILM AT THE MFA 


Pheenix | 


BOSTON MEDIA SPONSOR- 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Avenue of the Arts 

465 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 


Opening Nights’ 
sponsor: 
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Continued from page 25 

Swank, Peirce and co-screenwrit- 
er Andy Bienen depict Brandon 
as Thelma, Louise, and James 
Dean rolled into one — an Ameri- 
can outlaw fearlessly crossing the 
gender frontier. Brandon's fatal 
mistake is to fall in love with Lana 
Tisdel (Chloé Sevigny), the on- 
and-off girlfriend of one of the 
cons. And the film’s penchant for 
romanticizing Brandon and Lana 
is both its most audacious move 
and its biggest problem. Kendall 
Square, suburbs. 


Cc 

x*x*xTHE CIDER HOUSE 
RULES (1999). Lasse Hallstrém’s 
adaptation of the John Irving 
bestseller about abortion stars 
Best Supporting Actor Oscar win- 
ner Michael Caine as Dr. Wilbur 
Larch, the patriarch of a pre- 
WW2 Maine orphanage who also 
performs illegal abortions. His 
protégé, aging orphan Homer 
Wells (Tobey Maguire), runs off 
with Wally (Paul Rudd) and 
Candy (Charlize Theron), a 
young couple whose indiscretions 
led them to seek out the doctor’s 
services. Homer works at Wally’s 
apple orchard, and when his 
friend heads off to war after Pearl 
Harbor, he and Candy are tempt- 
ed by more than apples. Irving 
himself did the screenplay, which 
cuts out most of the novel’s pseu- 
do-Dickensian excrescences 
while preserving its genuinely 
Dickensian spirit. When Larch 
says, “Good night, you kings of 
Maine, you princes of New Eng- 
land,” the lump raised in the 
throat is not resented. Kendall 
Square, West Newton, suburbs. 

xx*xxTHE COLOR OF PAR- 
ADISE (2000). Majid Majidi’s por- 
trait of a torn Iranian family is riv- 
eting both in its scope and in its 
emotional texture. Mohammad 


cle to his proposed marriage with 
a woman from a strict Islamic 
family. Dad’s Poa to place 
Mohammad outside the home- 
stead causes a division and trig- 
gers a chain of tragic events. Ma- 
jidi (Children of Heaven) makes a 
visually stunning film and yet 
communicates the lack of sight 
with sensual brilliance, whether 
it's Mohammad pawing through a 
pile of leaves to save a hatchling 
or touching his sister's face gently 
to measure her growth. Kendall 
Square, West Newton, suburbs. 
*1/2 CROUPIER (2000). British 
filmmaker Mike Hodges made an 
extraordinary debut in 1970 with 
Get Carter, a masterpiece of neo- 
noir with Michael Caine as a lean, 
méan cockney contract killer. 
Croupier's fal 

onist, Jack Manfred (han¢ 

and sullen Clive Owen), comes to 
life employed as a croupier, a 
James Bond—like tuxedo'’d dandy; 
but there are inviolate rules .to 
being a croupier, and one by one, 
self-destructively, Jack violates 
them all, mixing it up with a fe- 
male employee and getting ac- 
quainted with outside 
the workplace. And he’s not the 
only bungler -of opportunity — 
Hodges throws away his film with 
fatuous, preposterous plot twists, 
and the mannered, self-con- 
comes more and more annoying 
as the story unravels and Croupi- 
er gets crappier and crappier. 
Nickelodeon. . 
**x*xTHE CUP (2000). Inspired 
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by true events, Khyentse Norbu’s 
film has two Tibetan boys arriving 
for study in an exiled Northern 
India monastery and being imme- 
diately engulfed in the life of the 
acolyte. Heads shaved, saffron 
robes donned, their daily prayers, 
lessons, and chores are a radical 
departure from shepherding in 
the steppes. But an even stranger 
cognitive dissonance arises: sev- 
eral of the young monks are soc- 
cer fans, and as the 1998 World 
Cup final approaches, a Zen sort 
of mayhem ensues. The top prior- 
ity: procurement of a satellite dish 
and a television in time for the big 
match. Viewers interested in Ti- 
betan culture will love the lushly 
photographed rituals, temple 
decor, and landscapes. The Cup 
eschews heavy-handed politics in 
favor of feel-good anachronism 
and the sweet tempos of life lived 
simply. Arlington Capitol, sub- 
urbs. 


D 

DEATH OF A NEAPOLITAN 
MATHEMATICIAN (1992). Mario 
Martone’s first feature is a fiction- 
alized account of the events that 
led to the suicide of political radi- 
cal Renato Caccioppoli in 1959. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

DIRT: THE NEXT GENERATION 
(1999). See “Trailers,” on page 5. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


E 

*x1/2 EAST IS EAST (2000). 
Manchester in 1971 is the setting 
for Damien O’Donnell’s dark, ir- 
reverent starring Om Puri 
(My Son the Fanatic) as George 
Khan, the grizzly patriarch of a 
family beset by cultural disso- 
nance. While George and his En- 
glish wife (the wonderful Linda 
Bassett) work long hours in their 
chip shop, their children — six 
sons and a daughter — flagrantly 
reject tradition. The local Manch- 
ester youth run around like extras 
from Velvet Goldmine, and 
George’s horny sons are ripe for 
the plucking. Despite an unfortu- 
nate sentimental dive in the final 
10 minutes, East /s East is full of 
comic brilliance, as Puri’s George 
bounces between stereotype and 
subtlety. Kendall Square. 

* x EAST-WEST . (2000). San- 
drine Bonnaire is tight-lipped and 
long-suffering as Marie, the 
French wife of Alexei (Oleg 
Menchikov), a Russian physician 
who leaves Paris for the Workers’ 
Paradise when Stalin offers 
amnesty to all expatriates in 
1946. No sooner are they off the 
boat than she’s brutally interro- 
gated as a spy. indomitable, 
Marie plots her escape, ludicrous- 
ly with a visiting French artiste 
played by Catherine Deneuve in a 
cameo and then more touchingly 
with a young Soviet swimmer. 
After what seems a gulag sen- 
tence later, the remarkably un- 
aged Marie seems headed for 
brighter prospects, but by then it’s 
hard to care. Instead of paying 
tribute to human endurance, 
Regis Wargnier’s Oscar-nominat- 
ed film tests it. Kendall Square, 
West Newton, suburbs. 
**x*xERIN BROCKOVICH 
(2000). perhaps her best 
performance in a budget-stretch- 


the title who took on a polluting 
utility company and won the 
biggest direct-action lawsuit ever. 
Roberts's penchant for getting the - 
best lines and putting her hoity- 

toity nay-sayers in their place. 
does grow tiresome — there’s a 





LONG AGO AND FAR AWAY I: The Flintstones in Viva Rock Vegas takes us back 


to prehistoric times. 


limit to how many brassy, crowd- 
pleasing speeches and smart- 
ass retorts you can get away 
with. But just as director Steven 
Soderbergh invisibly shapes the 
movie, so do his hapless male 
characters keep the overbearing 
spitfire in check, including Albert 
Finney as the lawyer she works 
for and Aaron Eckhart as the 
biker next door who offers to 
babysit Erin’s kids. Tougher to 
manage is the ending, which fo- 
cuses on a large figure on a 
check. Not as large as the one 
Roberts got for playing the part, 
but big enough to alienate those 
who had come to identify with 
Brockovich as the unspoiled 
hero of the working class — this 
film would be more satisfying if 
we saw’Erin go broke. Cheri, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
THE ETERNAL (1998). This 
Michael Almereyda film follows 
an American couple and their 
son to Ireland, where they meet 
a druid witch and a strange rela- 
tive (Christopher Walken) with a 
2000-year-old corpse in his cel- 
lar. Harvard Film Archive. 


e 
*x*x*xFIGHT CLUB (1999). 
David Fincher’s “adaptation” of 
Chuck Palahniuk’s sophomoric 
first novel is trashy, sensational- 
istic, amoral, pretentious, and 
bound to outrage those who be- 
lieve that movies corrupt society 
and cause violent behavior. Ed- 
ward Norton’s unnamed narrator 
is a corporate drone who investi- 
gates accidents for an auto com- 
pany. When his designer-cata- 
logue-furnished apartment blows 
up mysteriously, he moves in 
with prankster dilettante Tyler 
Durden (Brad Pitt), and together 
the pair draw other disenfran- 
chised losers into their after- 
hours bare-knuckle bouts, orga- 
nizing it into “Fight. Club,” a 
grassroots movement transform- 
ing anti-establishment rage into 
self-flagellation that branches 
out into the escalating terrorism 
of “Project Mayhem,” Tyler's 
scheme to overthrow the civi- 
lized world. Fincher’s film spars 
with issues of alienation, repres- 
sion, self-destruction, the future 
of civilization, and the nature of 
the cinema, but these are glanc- 
ing blows — it’s all just shadow 
boxing. Somerville Theatre, sub- 
urbs. 
***1/2 THE FILTH AND THE 
FURY (1999). Julien Temple's 
film brings the Sex Pistols back 
to the particulars of their time 
(mid ’70s) and place (the World’s 
End neighborhood of London) 
and in the process reclaims their 
universality. Temple, who direct- 
ed the 1980 Sex Pistols movie 
The Great Rock and Roll Swin- 
dle, creates a rich narrative tex- 
ture full of movement and color, 
making points in a flash and 
moving on. There’s plenty of per- 
formance footage, and the sound 
is beautifully edited. After the 
revelatory first half (a familiar 
story made new), the film stum- 
bles occasionally into slow pas- 
sages of a Behind the Music 
soap opera: the internecine 
squabbles, the replacement..of 
bassist and songwriter Glen Mat- 
lock with talentless Pistols fan 
and Johnny Rotten pal Sid Vi- 
cious, the continual manipulation 
by manager/boutique owner Mal- 
colm McLaren. But. there are 
great moments in the film’s sec- 
ond half too — especially when 
the band play a fundraiser for the 
children of striking firemen. Brat- 
tle. 
* * FINAL DESTINATION 
(2000). Forty high-school stu- 
dents board a plane to France, 
but one of them, Alex Browning 


(Devon Sawa), has a premoni- 


tion that the airplane will ex- 
plode. He freaks out, a fight en- 
sues, and Alex and six others get 
kicked off the plane —.only to 
see it disintegrate on takeoff. 
The seven surviving passengers 
have cheated Death — now 
Death wants them back. Tailored 
toward teens, James Wong's film 
explains its core plot point ad in- 
finitum (once through a mortician 
who refers to the Grim Reaper 
as the “Mac Daddy”), but what it 
lacks in subtlety it makes up for 
in creativity. A movie built on the 
imminent demise of seven per- 
sons demands seven imagina- 
tive deaths, and Final Destina- 
tion delivers. Nickelodeon, sub- 
urbs. 

THE FLINTSTONES IN VIVA 
ROCK VEGAS (2000). A prequel 
to the first Neanderthal flop, this 
live-action comedy features Mark 
Addy (The Full Monty) and 
Stephen Baldwin as a younger 
Fred and Barney, and Kristen 
Johnson and Jane Krakowski as 
their future mates Wilma and 
Betty, plus Joan Collins as a di- 
nosaur. Brian Levant is back as 
director. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
FREQUENCY (2000). See “Trail- 
ers,” on page 5. Cheri, Fresh 
Pond, Circle, suburbs. 


G 
**x*1/2 GHOST DOG: THE 
WAY OF THE SAMURAI (1999). 
This is prime Jim Jarmusch, a 
moody and minimalist and for- 
mally elegant slice of estrange- 
ment and alienation, a gangster 
genre piece filtered through self- 
conscious French and Japanese 
reworkings of the American 
gangster movie and then brought 
back to America. Ghost Dog (a 
stirring Forest Whitaker) is the 


Cre 


OOLIDGE 
CORNER THEA 


embodiment of the mythic lone 
hero, a melancholic, monosyliab- 
ic African-American hitman who 
resides on a rooftop among car- 
rier pigeons and adheres to the 
Samurai 101 path of finding a 
master and then devoting your 
very being to obeying and de- 
fending that master. Ghost Dog 
grabs onto Louie (John Tormey), 
a below-the-line Mafia capo who 
once saved his life, and he 
spends much of the movie stand- 
ing up for Louie, killing for Louie, 
whether Louie wants him to or 
not. Jarmusch allows you to de- 
cide whether Ghost Dog's trip to- 
ward his own annihilation is pure 
nobility or sheer stupidity. Robby 
Muller's cinematography makes 
it all cool and alive, as does the 
sublime RZA musical sound- 
track. Somerville Theatre, sub- 
urbs. 

*x*x*xTHE GLASSBLOWER’S 
CHILDREN (1999). Swedish di- 
rector Andres Grénros’s film 
gussies up a moral fable with 
over-the-top sets and costumes 
reminiscent of recent TV fan- 
tasias like. Gulliver's Travels and 
The Tenth Kingdom. \t begins 
with every child’s secret wish 
and every parent’s hidden dread: 
what if you could trade in Mom 
and Dad for a new and more 
glamorous set? Little Klas and 


Klara get their wish at a local fair . 


when they're scooped up and 
taken across the River of Forgot- 
ten Memories to an enchanted 
castle. Pernilla August, known to 
many adults from Best Intentions 
and to every kid from The Phan- 
tom Menace, plays their ag- 
grieved mother. Stellan Skars- 
gard is the tormented dad. But 
the stars of the show are the 
castle’s icy Queen and a hilari- 
ously obese nanny right out of 


THE C 


(617) 734-2500 


Monty Python. When Willy 
Wonka and the Chocolate Facto- 
ry gets its much-needed remake, 
it should look something like this. 
Museum of Fine Arts. ~ 
GOSSIP (2000). See “Trailers,” 
on page 5. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


H 

HAMLET (2000). Director 
Michael Almeyreda and actor 
Ethan Hawke will appear in per- 
son at this sneak preview of this 
adaptation of the Bard's most fa- 
mous play, which Almereyda has 
moved from gloomy Elsinore to 
contemporary Manhattan while 
leaving the text intact. The film is 
scheduled to open on May 19. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

Continued on page 28 
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at 60 Canal Street by the North Station (1) in Boston 


and pick up your complimentary pass for two, 
to the May 4th screening of 
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Supply Limited. No Purchase Necessary. No Phone Calls Please. 


novel. 
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Svarts FF riday, April 28th! 


GENERAL CINEMA GENERAL CINEMA GENERAL CINEMA 
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NO PASSES ACCEPTED FOR THIS ENGAGEMENT. 


LONG AGO AND FAR AWAY ll: The Last September goes back only to Anglo-Ire- 
land in 1920, but it’s a lost world. 


Continued from page 27 

*x*xx*xHIGH FIDELITY (2000). 
John Cusack is just right for Rob, 
the romantically challenged and 
underachieving hero and narra- 
tor of Nick Hornby’s comic novel 
High Fidelity, but his presence 
means Rob’s funky Champi- 
onship Vinyl record store gets re- 
located from London to Chicago, 
which is not to the good when 
your director, Stephen Frears, 
has a way of re-creating the 
down-and-out of London. Rob’s 
girlfriend, Laura (iben Hjejle) has 
abandoned him to his apartment 
full of record albums. He puts her 
departure in the context of his 
Top 5 greatest break-ups and re- 
lives these past tragedies in 
quirky flashbacks. Some of these 
heartbreak tales are intended to 
show what an uncomprehending 
jerk he is, but the film is so im- 
mersed in Rob's point of view 
that the irony is lost. At least 
Barry (Jack Black, a portly su- 
perball of comic energy) and 
Dick (Todd Louiso, who looks 
like the Star Baby from the end 
of 2001 grown up), Rob’s assis- 
tants at the record store, bring 
High Fidelity back to life whenev- 
er his self-indulgence threatens 
to suffocate it. Nickelodeon, Har- 


NOW PLAYING AT 


vard Square, Chestnut Hill, sub- 
urbs. 


| 

**xIDITAROD ... A FAR DIS- 
TANT PLACE (1999). Local film- 
maker Alice Bouvrie’s genial, oc- 
casionally breathtaking docu- 
mentary looks at the 1100-mile 
dogsied marathon from Anchor- 
age to Nome that draws about 60 
musher competitors, takes 
around 10 days, and has nary a 
Nike swash in sight. Bouvrie fol- 
lows three participants: Native 
American Mike Williams (who 
takes time out from the race to 
listen. to testimonials from recov- 
ered alcoholics along the way); 
48-year-old grandmother Lynda 
Plettner (who has a close rela- 
tionship with her dogs that keeps 
her from pressing them to their 
limits); and dogged Mike Nosko. 
Especially haunting are the re- 
peated night shots of the dog 
teams, who, their eyes glowing, 
look like a cross between a feral 
wolfpack and commuters on |-90. 
Although it might have been 
more rigorous, /ditarod is a com- 
fortable way to answer the call of 
the wild. Museum of Fine Arts. 

IN THE HOUSE OF ANGELS 
(1998). Margreth .Olin’s docu- 
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THE FILTH AND THE FURY 





mentary is an everyday look at a 
Norwegian home for the elderly. 
In Norwegian with English subti- 
tles. Museum of Fine Arts. 


**1/2 JOE GOULD’S SECRET 
(2000). The story of Joseph 
Mitchell — who showed up for 
work one day at the New Yorker, 
sat down at his desk, and suf- 
fered writer's block for 32 years 
— is natural material for actor- 
turned-director Stanley Tucci. 
Mitchell was noted especially for 
a story he wrote about Manhattan 
barfly and raconteur Joe Gould. 
Played in an unwashed, scenery- 
chewing performance by lan 
Holm, Gould is the artist as anar- 
chic fool who cadges from the 
arty Greenwich Village crowd on 
the strength. of his ongoing pro- 
ject and his zesty egotism. As 
Mitchell, Tucci is as,.mild-man- 
nered and top-coated and happi- 
ly-familied (Hope Davis plays yet 
another supportive wife) as one 
of his publication’s dour cartoons, 
the antithesis of Gould but also, 
perversely, his complement. The 
success of Mitchell’s story about 
Gould puts pressure on both to 
produce — and in the end, per- 
haps, Mitchell raalizes his most 
hideous. link with Gould is that 
neither has anything to say. 
Tucci’s movie does, however. 
Kendall Square, suburbs. 
*%**1/2 JUHA (1999). Aki Kau- 
rismaki, Finland's most important 
filmmaker, decided to end the 
20th century with its final silent 
feature, this wry, spare, tragicom- 
ic tale of a rotten city man’s intru- 
sion into the simple, fragile, idyllic 
marriage of country bumpkins. 
When his fancy sportscar breaks 
down, he (the sensationally 
sleazy Andre Wilms) enters their 
lives and soon steals the wife, 
Marja, of poor Juha, seducing her 
and luring her to the big city. The 
major influence, of course, is 
F.W. Murnau’s 1927 Sunrise, in 
which the seductive city person 
on the make was a trampy 
woman. Remember Murnau’s 
transcendent happy ending? 
Think otherwise with Kaurismaki. 
in Finnish with English subtitles. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


K 

**x%*1/2 KADOSH (1998). Set in 
an Orthodox community in con- 
temporary Jerusalem, Amos 
Gitai’s powerful drama of reli- 
gious intolerance follows two sis- 
ters, the pious Rivka (Yael 
Abecassis) and the more impetu- 
ous Malka (Meital Barda). Rivka 
has been a good wife to Meir 
(Yoram Hattab) For 10 years, but 
because she has not borne him a 
child, rabbis are urging Meir to di- 
vorce her. And though Malika is 
infatuated with a secular musi- 
cian (Sami Hori), she allows her- 
self to be betrothed to Yossef (Uri 
Ran Klausner), a boorish student 
for whom she feels nothing. Al- 
though the director comes to in- 
dict, he keeps his focus tight and 
personal. He does indulge in one 
twist too many, so that Kadosh 
culminates in a grandiose final 
reckoning it doesn’t really need. 
But until then, in a voice as 
steady as a prayer, Amos Gitai 
delivers an anguished cry for the 
women of Israel who suffer, be- 
hind closed doors, in silence. 
West Newton, Arlington Capitol, 
suburbs. 

**x*xKEEPING THE FAITH 
(2000). Best friends since child- 
hood, Father Brian Finn (Ed Nor- 
ton) and Rabbi Jacob Schram 
(Ben. Stiller) are a hit with the 
faithful but can’t find the right 
woman (Father Brian, of course, 
can’t have a woman, even if he 
could find the right one) until their 
old friend Anna Reilly (a surpris- 
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ingly versatile Jenna Elfman) 
comes to visit. Naturally both 
men fall for her. Norton, who also 
occupies the director’s chair, has 
fun with organized religion with- 
out making fun of it. He proves 
he’s more than a droopy-eyed 
psycho, and Stiller is at his best, 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, Cir- 
cle, suburbs. 


L 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
THE FABULOUS STAINS 
(1981). In this unreleased major- 
studio film, a Pennsylvania 
teenager (Diane Lane) decides 
to become a punk-rock star, so 
she teams up with her best friend 
Jessica and forms the Fabulous 
Stains. They hit the road in com- 
pany with a bratty British punk 
band whose line-up includes 
slumming real-life members of 
the Clash and Sex Pistols. The 
novice filmmaker is music-scene 
vet Lou Adler. Coolidge Corner. 
THE LAST SEPTEMBER (1999). 
See “Trailers,” on page 5. 
Kendall Square, suburbs. 
**1/2 LILI MARLEEN (1980). 
Did Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
really set out to make a '50s- 
style melodrama, or is the direc- 
tor of The Marriage of Maria 
Braun and Third Generation 
pulling our leg? Hanna Schygul- 
la's Willie is a second-rate Swiss 
chanteuse who's in love with 
Jewish Underground member 
Robert (Giancarlo Giannini), but 
Robert’s father (Mel Ferrer) 
doesn’t trust Willie, so he buys 
up her gambling debts and has 
her expelled from the country. 
She records “Lili Marleen” and 
goes on to become the toast of 
the Third Reich, though it’s never 
clear who she has to sleep with 
on her way to a rather cheerless 
and uneasy top; meanwhile 
Robert, thinking she’s dead, mar- 
ries a nice Jewish girl. The usual 
(for Fassbinder) dialectic be- 
tween love and money obtains, 
and you're meant to ask whether 
Willie hasn't sold Robert out — 
but then didn’t Robert sell Willie 
out when he knuckled under to 
his dad? Schygulla isn’t altogeth- 
er convincing as a musical-com- 
edy star, partly because of very 
bad synching throughout, but this 
is an unsettling, thought-provok- 
ing film all the same. (A major 
Fassbinder biography reports it’s 
one of Fassbinder’s English-lan- 
guage films, but the Lili Marleen 
screening here is most definitely 
in German, with subtitles.) Har- 
vard Film Archive. 
**x*xLOVE AND BASKETBALL 
(2000). Co-produced by Spike 
Lee, Gina Prince-Blythewood’s 
debut is less about the game of 
hoops than about the power 
games that women find them- 
selves unable to avoid playing, 
even against their teammates. All 
through high school and college, 


Enjoy the ride!’ 


humorous and painful, 
Prince-Blythewood, as writer and 
director, uses ,a predominantly 
black cast to make a film with a 
message so universal it has 
nothing to do with being black. 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, Aill- 
ston, suburbs. 


M 
**x*xMAGNOLIA (1999). Bol- 
stered by surprise critical and 
box-office success of Boogie 
Nights, maverick filmmaker Paul 
Thomas Anderson returns with a 
movie even more brilliant and, at 
over three hours, far too long. 
Most films would be satisfied with 
just one abusive father dying of 
cancer seeking reconciliation 
with an estranged child; this 
one’s got two. There’s Earl Par- 
tridge (Jason Robards), a TV ex- 
ecutive on his death bed attend- 
ed by his neurotic trophy wife, 
Linda (Julianne Moore), and by 
his compassionate male nurse, 
Phil (Philip Seymour Hoffman). 
Earl’s last wish is to get back in 
touch with his estranged son, 
Frank (Tom Cruise). Sick bad 
dad #2 is Larry Gator (Philip 
Baker Hall), a kiddie-quiz-show 
host who’s trying to get back to- 
gether with his estranged junkie 
daughter, Claudia (Melora Wal- 
ters). Then there’s the two 
abused child prodigies, Donnie 
(William H. Macy), who's traded 
in his "60s quiz-show fame for a 
job at an electronics outlet, and 
Stanley (Jeremy Blackman), who 
can’t get love from his not-dying- 
of-cancer father. If an hour of 
weeping and other excesses had 
been deleted, Magnolia. could 
well have been the best film of 
the year. It’s still worth watching 
for its imaginative exuberance, 
unabashed passion, brash confi- 
dence, and apocalyptic finale, 
which blooms not a moment too 
soon. Arlington Capitol, Somer- 
ville Theatre, suburbs. 

*x*1/2 ME MYSELF I! (2000). 
Australian Pip Karmel’s concep- 
tual comedy is a more trenchant 
version. of Gwyneth. Paltrow’s 
unctuous,. reactionary Sliding 
Doors. Rachel Griffiths is plucky, 
downtrodden, and sexy as 
Pamela, an award-winning jour- 
nalist whose success is no balm 
to her loneliness. Should she 


have said yes when Robert 
popped the question back in high 
school? A chance fender-bender 


cile the two lives? Me's cutesy di- 
alectic doesn't convince, but Grif- 
fiths’s nebbishy charm and 
Karmel’s occasional absurdist wit 
does. Coolidge Corner, suburbs. 
**1/2 MIFUNE (1998). Under 
the title Mifunes sidste sang (“Mi- 
fune’s Last Song”), Seren Kragh- 
Jacobsen’s Dogma 95 effort won 
the Silver Bear at the 1999 Berlin 
Film Festival. Yuppie Kresten 
(Anders W. Berthelsen) has just 
settled into Copenhagen life with 
new bride Claire (Sofie Grabol) 
when the news of his father’s 
death arrives and he has to re- 
turn to the Danish countryside to 
care for Rud (Jesper Asholt), his 
mentally handicapped brother, 
who's the Toshiro Mifune fan. 
Naturally Liva (Iben Hijejle), the 
housekeeper Kresten hires from 
the city to look after Rud, turns 
out to be a hooker, and all sorts 
of complications, some grim, 
some amusing, ensue. Kragh-Ja- 
cobsen fuilfilis the official Dogma 
precepts of simple and straight- 
forward (and the unofficial re- 
quirement of quirky), but his film 
eventually gives in to sentimen- 
tality, and no points will be 
awarded for guessing whether 
our hero winds up with Claire or 
Liva. West Newton. 

**x1/2 MY DOG SKIP (2000). 
With a face reminiscent of an 
“Our Gang” scamp, Frankie 
Muniz nails a range of tissue- 
tearing scenes as Willie, a book- 
ish runt who learns a lifetime of 
lessons from his Jack Russell 
terrier in this folksy, lemonade- 
sweet adaptation of Willie Mor- 
ris’s boyhood memoir. The edu- 
cation of first-time director Jay 
Russell (no relation) isn’t as com- 
plete: he can’t resist sentimental- 
izing Skip’s every pant and 
whimper with a swell of strings. 
In addition, Morris’s episodic 
retelling of life in 1940s Missis- 
sippi turns from spirited to siug- 
gish here, and Skip’s Solomon- 
like wisdom grows harder to 
swallow. Instead, it’s the heartfelt 
emotion of the boy and his par- 
ents — the quietly affecting 
Kevin Bacon and Diane Lane — 
that wags this dog tale. Chestnut 
Hill, Arlington Capitol, Somerville 
Theatre, suburbs. 


N 
** * 1/2 NADJA (1994). Michael 
Almereyda’s poetic, oddball vam- 
pire picture is an ultra-deadpan 
comedy in which Dracula’s 
daughter becomes a denizen of 
Manhattan’s Lower East side. 


Continued on page 30 
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Continued from page 29 

With biunt-cut black hair, and 
swathed in a hooded cape, 
Nadja (Romanian-born actress 
Elina L6wensohn) is the essence 
of downtown chic; her mixture of 
postpunk glamor and Old World 
exoticism lures the men and 
women who become her 
lovers/biloodbanks. Almereyda 
links the Surrealist celebration of 
the city as playground of the 


imagination with the pop celebra- 
tion of it as a place to fulfill ro- 
mantic dreams. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

**x*xNOW AND THEN: FROM 
FROSH TO SENIORS (1999). 
Dan Geller & Danya Goldfine’s 
Frosh: Nine Months in a Fresh- 
man Dorm, which they made at 
Stanford University in the early 
1990s, was such an agreeably 
non-judgmental peek behind the 


“A SUMPTUOUS, MOVING NEW FILM!” 


“AO. Seolt, THE NEW YORK TIMES 


scenes of university life that they 
decided to make a sequel. Now 
& Then: From Frosh to Seniors, 
another triumph, takes the same 
students and brings them up 
through graduation. You can't 
compare this film to the 28-Up 
series — there’s no way a movie 
as restricted as Now & Then can 
compete with Michael Apted’s 
monumental examination of Eng- 
land's class system. But Geller 
and Goldfine have their epipha- 
nies, which include the ditsy 
blonde who turns into an articu- 
late feminist-studies major and 
the out-of-her-element African- 
American girl (her mother is a 
crack addict) who becomes the 
only senior allowed to teach her 
own course. Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


P 
*1/2 THE PILLOW BOOK 
(1997). Peter Greenaway re- 
hashes the same obsessions he 
explored more compellingly in 
The Belly of an Architect and A 
Zed and Two Naughts, embel- 
lishing them with some fancy 
computer technology and -fre- 
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LONG AGO AND FAR AWAY Hl: so is the civilization of the 16th-century Maye; as 
— in The Road to El Dorado. 


quent glimpses of up-and-com- 
ing star Ewan McGregor's geni- 
talia. Nagiko (Yoshi Oida), a 
beautiful young Japanese 
woman, has this thing about cal- 
ligraphy; as a child her father 
(Ken Ogata) would celebrate her 
birthday by writing on her face. 
She also is preoccupied by The 
Pillow Book, a novel about the 
refinements and intrigues of 
court life written a thousand 
years before by the courtesan 
Sei Shonagon. Combining the 
two fetishes, she writes her own 
novels on the bodies of her 
lovers. One of these, snooty 
translator Jerome (McGregor), 
agrees to help her in a 
vengeance scheme against her 
father’s publisher, who used to 
seal his deals with the father au- 
thor by sodomizing him. Far his 
troubles, Jerome ends up much 
like the last course in The Cook, 
the Thief, His Wife & Her Lover. 
Purportedly a look at the inter- 
connection of texts and sex, The 
Pillow Book instead demon- 
strates a distaste for both. Har- 
vard Film Archive. 

PUNKS (2000). See our cover 
review of the Boston Gay & Les- 
bian Film/Video Festival. Muse- 
um of Fine Arts. 


R 

**xRETURN TO ME (2000). 
Chicago construction mogul Bob 
Rueland (X-Filer David 
Duchovny) and his adored Jane 
Goodall-esque zookeeper wife, 
Elizabeth (Joely Richardson), are 
striving to build a new habitat for 
her simian subjects when a tragic 
car accident takes her life. The 
heart is donated to needy recipi- 
ent Grace Briggs (Minnie Driver). 
One year later, at an Irish-ltalian 
restaurant, Bob runs into Grace, 
who's working the floor as a wait- 
ress, but the path to romantic 
bliss is obstructed when Grace 
realizes that Elizabeth was the 
source of her cardiopulmonary 
transplant. Actress Bonnie Hunt, 
who appears in a supporting role, 
also writes and directs, but she 
can't decide whether this is a 
straight-up love story or a roman- 
tic comedy. The laughs, far too 
sparse, are supplied by a quartet 
of Cupid-playing old geezers led 
by the. venerable Carroll O’Con- 
nor (a/k/a Archie Bunker) ‘and 
Robert Loggia. Copley Place, Ail- 
ston, Arlington Capitol, 
Somerville Theatre, suburbs. 

**xxTHE ROAD TO EL DORA- 
DO (2000). It’s 1519, and Span- 


ish con artists Miguel (the voice 
of Kenneth Branagh) and Tulio 
(Kevin Kline) are off to the New 
World in search of El Dorado. 
They wind up among the Maya, 
where they're greeted as gods; 
there’s gold galore, but also a 
curvaceous Mayan cutie, Chel 
(Rosie Perez), over whom they 
fall out, plus a high priest (Ar- 
mand Assante) who’s addicted to 
human sacrifice and a village 
chief (Edward James Olmos) 
who’s smarter than he lets on. In 
the end our heroes forgo the 
treasure to save their new friends 
from the encroaching Cortés. 
This DreamWorks animation 
sounds more than a little like Dis- 
ney’s Pocahontas, and though 
the studio’s digitalized golden 
Eden looks fabulous, there are a 
few snakes in the garden: the 
Mayan civilization is about as re- 
alistic as Dr. Seuss’s Whoville; 
the caste-system casting has the 
WASP types playing the Spanish 
heroes while the Hispanic actors 
are relegated to Mayan duty; and 
like The Prince of Egypt, this is a 
buddy movie where girls just get 
in the way. And the music, by 
The Lion King’s Elton John, Tim 
Rice, and Hans Zimmer, doesn’t 
make any lasting impression. 
Still, Kline and Branagh deliver, 
Perez is street-smart and sassy, 
and the trademark smarty-boots 
horse is a riot (keep an eye on 
his horseshoes). In the end our 
heroes head off in search of fur- 
ther adventures — does this 
mean that the road to El Dorado 
is paved with sequels? Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, Alliston, sub- 
urbs. 

* 1/2 ROMEO MUST DIE (2000). 
In Joel Silver's kung fu nod to the 
Bard’s classic tragedy, Han (Jet 
Li) and Trish (Aaliyah) are two 
children from rival gangster fami- 
lies; when Han’s brother is mur- 
dered, Han escapes from prison 
in China, kicks some serious ass 
getting out, lands in America, and 
keeps on kicking ass. When 
Trish’s brother is killed, she helps 
kick some ass too. There are 
racist undertones — a gong 
punctuates almost every grave 
remark uttered by a Chinese 
actor — and the film.looks every 
bit as polished as DMX’s sound- 
track rap makes it.sound. Romeo 
Must Die is about as subtle as 
the title, but what were you ex- 
pecting, Shakespeare? —Nick- 
elodeon, suburbs. 

*RULES OF ENGAGEMENT 
(2000). William Friedkin’s anticli- 


mactic courtroom drama has re- 
cently retired Marine colonel 
Hayes Hodges (a well-weathered 
Tommy Lee Jones) defending 
Colonel Terry Childers (Samuel 
L. Jackson), who’s being court- 
martialed for ordering the annihi- 
lation of 200 Arab civilians 
protesting outside the American 
embassy in Yemen. No problem: 
a security tape reveals the entire 
crowd armed to the teeth — the 
men point pistols, the women pull 
gun machines out from under 
their skirts, even a six-year-old 
girl is packing heat. It’s a cheap, 
obvious trick that plays right into 
the hands of Hollywood’s over- 
bearing Arab-as-terrorist motif 
that films like The Siege and 
Three Kings sought to destroy. 
The Jackson/Jones partnership 
has been a long time coming; it’s 
a pity their first joint endeavor is 
swallowed whole. by racist propa- 
ganda and blind American patrio- 
tism. Cheri, Fresh Pond, Circle, 
suburbs. 
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*x*x*1/2 THE SACRIFICE 
(1986). The late great Soviet film- 
maker Andrei Tarkovsky might 
have had an inkling of the end of 
the Cold War when he made his 
final film, The Sacrifite, Set on a 
remote Swedish island, it’s the 
story of a handful of people who 
learn that the rest of the world 
has gone nuclear. One of them, a 
retired writer played by a grave 
and tormented Erland Joseph- 
son, makes a private pact with 
God, sacrificing all his earthly 
love and possessions in order 
that the rest of humanity might 
live. Harvard Film Archive. 
SARRAOUNIA (1986). See our 
Med Hondo feature, on page 4. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

**1/2 SCREAM 3 (2000). This 
time around, the éeriest disguise 
since Jason’s hockey mask hides 
a Hollywood killer who stalks the 
cast of Stab 3, the'third film in a 
trilogy based on the Woodsboro 
murders (of Screams 1 & 2) in 
the hope of discovering where 
Sidney Prescott (Neve Campbell) 
— the toughest, smartest horror 
heroine in recent history — has 
been hiding since Scream 2. 
Scream 3 dives into the bigod- 
bath a little too quickly, with the 
first cut made five minutes in. But 
director Wes Craven remains the 
master of the slasher flick, using 
the Stab 3 set's reproductions of 
the Woodsboro homes to revive 
creepy flashbacks of the first 


LONG AGO AND FAR AWAY IV: In Topsy-Turvey, Gilbert and Sullivan create an 
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this Mike Leigh film is the story of 
Gilbert & Sullivan's The Mikado, 
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U-571 (2000). See “Trailers,” on 


LONG AGO AND FAR AWAY V: as for Winter Sleepers, well, it’s a Tom Tykwer 


film, so who knows where or when it’s all happening. 


SOLEIL O (1970). See our Med 
Hondo feature, on page 4. Harvard 
Film Archive. 

*x**xSUMMER BY THE RIVER 
(1998). In this kindly, humane, win- 
ningly old-fashioned Finnish film by 
Markku Polonen, a city man in the 
1950s takes over the parenting of 
his 10-year-old son after his wife’s 
sudden death. Father and son trav- 


order in their creation but at the 


page 5. Cheri, Fresh Pond, Circle, 
suburbs. 


Ww 
WATANI (1998). See our Med 
Hondo feature, on page 4. Harvard 
Film Archive. 
WEST INDIES: THE FUGITIVE 
SLAVES OF LIBERTY (1979). 
See our Med Hondo feature, on 


(2000). In Mariek Kanievska’s 
quirky little crime caper, convicted 
mastermind Henry (Paul New- 


“Trailers,” on page 5. Kendall 
Square, suburbs. 
***xWONDER BOYS (2000). 


ty professor and novelist who 
wakes up to find his wife gone. 
Worse still, long-term mistress 
Sara (a buttoned-up Francis Mc- 
Dormand), who's also the universi- 
ty’s chancellor and the wife of 
Grady’s department head (a pro- 
fessorial Richard Thomas), is 
pregnant. Adding to the turmoil is 
the arrival of Terry Crabtree (a 
subdued Robert Downey Jr.), 
Grady'’s editor. Hanson breezes 
through Grady’s misadventures 
with grace and off-kilter timing; 
mostly, though, it’s the cast that 
brings Wonder Boys to life, with 
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Douglas achieving a hapless 

, Downey embodying 
the persistence of self-destructive 
desire, and Tobey Maguire putting 
in his best performance to date as 
a student whose literary gifts are 


matched only by his lack of experi- 
ence. An exercise in taking it easy, 
Wonder Boys stumbles only when 
it tries too hard. West Newton, Ar- 
lington Capitol, Somerville The- 
atre, suburbs. 
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YOU CAN'T RUN AWAY FROM DESTINY 
STARTS FRIDAY, Keenai| <0 


APRIL 28TH! 


One Kendall Squene - 17) 494-9600 16 Pine Strest » (781) 893-7500 


YOU'RE HITLER'S BRAIN, 
ARENT You?! 











www.newbury.com 











$18.99 pvp > 
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$15.99 VHS ) 
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HAVE YOU SUFFERED A 
TRAUMATIC EXPERIENCE? 





Research study comparing two treatment approaches 
to Posttraumatic Stress Disorder (EMDR vs. medica- 
tion). Participants will be compensated up to $775. 
You. must not be currently on. any psychiatric medica- 
tions or have ever been treated with Prozac. 


Call Miriam at (617) 731-1007 
The Trauma Center, 


Boston University School of Medicine 
All participants will earn $1,500.00 


eon sean cums ‘ 


For more information, please call the , 
Recruitment Department at Boston’s Best 
1-800-738-7555 


Request Study #1450 -=-1 OY (27927 
WE 494 ‘ 5555 All volunteers must have health insurance. J e) = Re I ¥ 5 ( D1 





ow much aro n do you 
use and lose each day? 
Help us find out at the USDA Human 
Nutrition Research Center on Aging at 
Tufts University in downtown Boston. 
































711 Washington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 


TOUR NEW YORK! 












Ladies Call FREE 






| ' See New York through the eyes of a New Yorker. pie ) eee . 
ALL HOT! Custom Tours by Margaret Rose. a 617) 621-0610 
ONE NIGHT Men Cail FREE 





Visit www.tourthebigapple.com 


(1 7) 621-7910 
STAND! x 


Callers must be over 18. PTM Telecommunications 24 hour customer service (800) 711-0046 










Owned & Operated by 718-855-1466 
Women Seeking Casual Sex! SAVE A BUNDLE MEN: Are you bisexual? 
, Rentals Online Bi-curious? 
You won’t meet your wife with us but you will N : Broker's Fee Free, confidential discussion group for men 
Rave one DAMN GOOD TIME! All SIZES, Prices, and areas meets 2nd Tuesday of every month at 






7 p.m., Room 201A, 7 Haviland St., Boston. 


Free Preview Listings 


f. 473-468-047 4 WW W.Apartemeource.com 


1-800-313-9738 






Call Fenway Community Health 
at 617-927-6032 or 
e-mail mmiller@ fenwayhealth.org 


Receive up to $1464 


Healthy men and women 18-45 are needed to 
participate in a drug free research study on sleep 
and the effects of light. 







ghee DETOX 


One-day Intensive Narcotic Detoxification’ 









































Our unit at MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL 
is currently seeking Males and Females 12 or older with 


ACNE 


To Participate in a Clinical Research Trial 
* Investigational Topical Medication UNDER STUDY 
¢ NO CHARGE FOR OFFICE VISITS OR DOCTORS FEES 
Office visits last approximately 30 minutes 
* Remuneration of up to $240 will be provided > 

PLEASE CALL (617) 726-5066 

Monday-Friday 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
to inquire about our Aone Study 






I'm a 53-year-old divorced white male who still 
wants to be a father. High tech professional, educat- 
ed, athletic, tall, etc. interested in fathering a child 
and being known to that child. For more details, reply 
to 


safely lets you sy TOE AS * Spend up to 11 or 12 days (including 10 or 11 nights) living in a 
KICK IN YOUR SLEEP. Sauer aay enlgtiegs uments oroak oe eee 
Also, for Methadone and Painkillers. ee oe ¢ Seema os ees Soto eo eetet a Sn. 
: Benefits include: be ical ev. ion is inc 5; 
_ Study medication at no charge, $100 stipend, ew want tadictiieastiote, call « 
1-888-2-NUTMEG ee 617.732-8093 
www.2nutmeg.com For more information, call 617-667-2254. or 
Beth Israel Deaconess Medical Center, Boston, MA LIGHT @gcrc.bwh.harvard.edu 
s{=-1>2] ged ge) 0] 0) (1 og arg Gay Travel U-SAVE MOVERS 
: , : Unmatched 
Have you been the subject in a Small groups to: tia 
medical research project? Montreal 5/26-29 $255 $uper 
If so, we'd like to talk to you Budapest/Prague 7/10-18 $1599 ge aga 
about your experiences fora Greece 10/27-11/8 $1799 Effective 
potential news report. Please “tien neetmnnies te our” 
contact us at Cruzin Tours 781-321-6100 85: 
d = -= 
617.787.7028. www.cruzintours.com 617-625 10 
» © Dermatology Clinical 
Penis/Nipple Enlargement Sperm Donor investigations Unit 






















P.O. Box 111, West Barnstable, Mass. 02668. 
ae a BRC e! SSRIS: er ee SRE AT : 
x PL ACE YOUR AD on THE IVIARQUEE PAGE, CALL MAX AT 617-425-2678 
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What does yours do? 





